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costly  perfume — 
nothing  to  do 
buys  Guest  Ivory. 

And,  since  she  insists  that  het 
soap  must  be  dainty,  too,  she  is 
doubly  fortunate,  because  Guest 
Ivory  is  a  perfectly  charming  little 
round-edged  cake  of  lovely  I'on’ 
whiteness  wrapped  in  fresh  blue. 

PROCTER  R  GAMBLB 


■things  that  have 
with  purity— she 


CLAIRE'S  long  association  with 
the  good  things  of  life  has 
taught  her  that  costliness  is  no 
guaranty  of  good  taste. 

Where  many  of  her  friends  spend 
money  lavishly  and  thoughtlessly, 
she  spends  careful  thought  and  prac¬ 
tical  discrimination.  So  her  dimes 
often  buy  more  genuine  fineness  than 
do  their  dollars. 


For  toilet -soap — an  important  de¬ 
tail  in  any  girl’s  life — Claire  pays 
five  cents  a  cake  instead  of  the  fifty 
cents  she  could  well  afford.  Of 
course,  she  insists  upon  pure  soap  to 
safeguard  her  precious  complexion, 
because  she  knows  that  purity 
means  mildness  and  gentleness.  So, 
instead  of  paying  for  expensive- 
sounding  names,  fanc"  wrappers. 


the  fact  and  hands 
Jb  fne  06  soap  can  be 
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K  AredW/itt/s 

new  war  story 


T>^^\\/atch 


Rhine 


AS  THE  first  scattering  notes  of  the  along  the  endless  course  of  sinuous  gray 
/\  division’s  lately  improvised  march-  kilometers  that  led  to  the  Rhine  lifted  a  bit 
ing  song  rose  from  tired  throats  less  heavily  as  the  rollicking  refrain  swept 
X  up  near  the  head  of  the  trudging  through  the  ranks.  Battalion  and  company 
column,  Corporal  McGee  reached  instinc-  officers  smiled  wearily  or  pretended  not  to 
tively  for  the  big  silver  watch  that  hung  on  hear.  Anything  had  warrant  enough  that 
a  heavy  link  chain  in  the  upper  bellows  would  bring  spirit  back  into  their  leg-weary 
pocket  of  his  blouse  just  under  his  bright  men. 
new  croix  de  guerre.  He  consulted  the 
faded  dial  of  the  ancient  timepiece  osten¬ 
tatiously. 

“Seven  o’clock  by  Heinie’s  watch,”  he 
announced  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  seven  sullen  members  of  his 
squad.  “Seven  o’clock.  Another  hour  ’n’ 
a  half  yet  to  hike!”  It  rose,  like  a  wind  at  sea,  from  an  eddy- 

There  was  a  groan  as  of  protest  at  this  ing  swirl  among  a  few  squads  to  a  riiyth- 
needless  reminder  of  the  hour.  matic  storm  hurled  into  the  gray  dreariness 

“Ah,  perk  up  and  take  the  gaff  smilin’,”  of  the"  dying  day  by  the  strong  lungs  of 
he  bantered  them.  “Ain’t  you  gettin’  the  six  thousand  men.  Feet  began  dragging  in 
Rhine  for  a  Christmas  present?  Another  cadence  to  the  music.  Sho^ders  that  had 
ten  days  by  Heinie’s  watch  \nd  you’ll  be  in  drooped  nearly  to  the  waist  imder  the  heavy 
soft  billets  eatin’  boche  poison  with  your  full  field  packs  began  rising  higher.  A 
Christmas  pork  ’n’  beans.”  -  bugler  who  a  moment  before  had  been  all 

“Wish  you’d  throw  Heinie’s  watch  in  the  but  staggering  in  exhaustion  found  strength 
Rhine!”  muttered  some  one  disgustedly.  to  trumpet  a  crude  accompaniment,  using 
The  song  up  ahead  began  to  gather  form,  ffie  five  tones  of  his  bugle  scale  to  catch  a 
Dragging  feet  that  sloped  through  thin  chord  here  and  there.  Another  bugler 
mud  and  scraped  over  rough  cobblestones  picked  it  up,  and  another.  The  march  to 


Parla  vous. 

The  general  got  the  croix  de  guerre, 
Parla  waus, 

The  general  got  the  croix  de  guerre, 
T^  son  of  a  gun'  was  never  thm, 
Hinky,  dinky,  parks  voust 
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the  Rhine  suddenly  became,  for  the  ino> 
ment,  all  but  a  blidiesome  promenade. 

FLESENTLY  taut  arms  arose  fully 
extended  above  the  heads  of  the 
majors  who  sa^ed  wearily  in  saddks 
at  the  heads  of  battalions.  It  was  the  signal 
for  the  hourly  halt.  Barely  half  an  hour 
had  passed  since  the  last  halt;  but  dusk  was 
gathering  swiftly  and  who  could  know  for 
certain  that  the  new  division  coimnander 
himself  might  not  dash  back  along  the  line 
at  any  moment  in  his  military  limousine  to 
note  the  progress  of  this  record  hike  of  forty 
kilometers  today.  The  song  died  out  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  commenc^  as  the  men 
fell  gratefully  in  their  tracks  at  the  sides  of 
the  road  for  ten  minutes’  surcease  from  the 
day’s  grueling  advance.  Regimental  com¬ 
manders  breathed  easier.  It  was  one  thing 
to  have  one  of  this  fighting  division’s  allot-, 
ment  of  French  war  crosses  given  to  the 
new  division  commander,  who  had  joined 
them  from  some  imposing  staff  assignment 
after  the  armistice  had  been  duly  signed. 

It  might  prove  another  thing  should 
that  new  division  commander,  in  the  course 
of  the  division’s  march  to  the  Rhine,  learn 
the  men’s  o|xnion  oi  the  transaction  as  per¬ 
petuated  in  song.  The  music  might  be 
well  enou^  for  the  men’s  marching  morale; 
but  then  it  mi^t  not,  at  the  same  time, 
stir  the  general’s  fancy  in  a  way  that  would 
be  good  for  the  morale  of  the  brigade,  regi¬ 
mental  and  battalion  commanders,  anon, 
when  they  were  part  of  the  American  watch 
on  the  Rhine. 

Corporal  McGee,  sitting  on  his  unslung 
pack  while  his  m«i  lay  motionless  about 
him,  got  out  the  big  silver  watch  again  and 
held  it  before  him  as  the  hands  tick^  swiftly 
toward  that  instant  when  he  must  get  them 
back  in  column  again .  He  invariably  found 
some  excuse  for  bringing  the  timepiece  into 
use  adien  the  song  was  in  the  air.  To  him 
tlM  watch  was  his  alibi — a  reminder  to  his 
squad  that  his  own  croix  de  guerre  had 
not  been  issued  to  him  with  the  ration  or 
passed  to  him  by  some  obsequious  staff 
person. 

'Tive  minutes  more  to  go,  by  Heinie’s 
watch!”  he  announced  with  forc^  airiness, 
hermcally  putting  aside  an  impulse  to  cast 
himself  akmgside  his  men  on  the  wet  ground 
and  pass  into  slumber. 

“Wish  you’d  left  that  boche  clock  where 
you  got  it  from,”  grumbled  a  private. 


without  raising  his  weary  head  from  the 
ground.  “It’s  alius  takin’  the  joy  out  o’ 
life.” 

“One  minute  left  to  go-get  ready!”  the 
corporal  cautioned  them,  taking  his  own 
place  manfully  in  the  road,  ready  for  the 
gruff  chorus  of  “fall  in”  that  presently 
would  come  from  the  ofiBcers. 

He  put  the  big  silver  watch  carefully  back 
in  the  bellows  pocket  of  his  coat  under  the 
croix  de  guerre.  The  watch  had  validated 
his  war  cross  again.  It  had  shielded  his 
own  decoration  from  the  devlish  innuendo 
of  that  song.  Since  the  ai^)earance,  and 
instant  popularity,  of  the  musical  satire  on 
the  general’s  cross,  Corpwral  McGee  had 
foimd  the  silver  watch  a  source  of  comfort 
and  gratification,  as  well  as  of  utility.  It 
was  a  grim  token  of  the  maimer  in  which  he 
had  served,  one  whose  mortal  glory  no  mere 
song  might  dim.  It  was  symbolical  of  that 
breathless  moment  in  the  crimson  Argonne 
when  he  had  gone  ahead  of  his  platoon  to 
engage  a  German  machine-gim  crew  hand 
to  hand,  vanquishing  them  with  the  bayonet 
in  a  desperate  encounter  against  odds. 

On  one  of  his  antagonists — the  one  he 
had  vowed  was  the  size  of  two  ordinary 
men — he  had  found  the  andent  silver  time¬ 
piece.  Its  owner  had  the  watch  chained 
to  his  belt,  apparently  for  ready  consulta¬ 
tion  against  the  moment  when  he  need  hold 
his  position  no  longer  and  might  retire  to  a 
place  of  greater  security  following  the  re¬ 
treating  German  riflemen.  Now  the  watch 
could  not  have  been  slow.  It  kept  excel¬ 
lent  time.  Corporal  McGee,  in  the  momen¬ 
tary  frenzy  battle  that  sometimes  seizes 
inciividuals  and  endows  them  with  the 
courage  of  a  dozen  men,  simply  had  been 
ahead  of  schedule. 

The  corporal  had  cleaned  his  bayonet  in 
the  mud  and  slipp>ed  the  watch  remorseless¬ 
ly  into  his  pocket.  He  was  robbing  no  one. 
The  German  would  have  no  further  use  for 
it.  The  corporal  took  it  as  one  imbued 
with  the  common  practises  of  the  battle¬ 
field  might  take  a  sinked  helmet  or  a  Luger 
pistol  or  a  sawtooth  bayonet.  Thoughts  of 
its  one-time  owner  and  his  untimely  end 
haunted  the  corporal  as  little  as  a  rabbit’s 
foot  or  sealskin  sack  might  fret  its  possessor. 
War  begets  its  own  p^uliar  conscience  in 
such  matters.  And  this  silver  watch,  with 
the  name  engraved  in  German  script  inside 
the  heavy  hunting  case,  was  a  souvenir  such 
as  only  a  first-class  fighting  man  might  hope 
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to  possess  by  means  other  than  purchase. 
Non<ombatants,  denizens  of  deep  com¬ 
mand  dugouts,  might  win  the  croix  de 
guerre  by  rank  or  favor — but  how  were 
they  to  validate  their  crosses  in  the  eyes 
of  the  combat  men? 

^NAP  into  it — keep  movin’  there!” 
^  Corporal  McGee  fumed,  as  the  mem- 
bers  of  his  squad  took  their  places 
beside  him  in  the  long  sluggish  column  that 
moved  oflF  grudgingly  in  that  eternal  slosh¬ 
ing  and  scraping  of  heavy  feet  that  were 
moving  toward  the  Rhine. 

“Are  they  goin’  to  hike  us  clean  on  to 
Berlin  without  stoppin’  for  sleep?”  a  pri¬ 
vate  of  his  squad  demanded  querulously. 

“Another  two  hours  by  Heinie’s  watch 
and  you’ll  all  be  tucked  away  in  a  nice 
boche  feather  bed — sleepin’  with  one  eye 
open  to  keep  Heinie’s  wife  from  stickin’  a 
knife  in  between  your  ribs,”  he  cheered 
em. 

“Two  hours  more  o’  this  an’  I’ll  be  lyin’ 
dead  ’longside  the  road,”  groaned  another 
member  of  the  squad. 

Corporal  McGee  felt  his  first  concern  that 
one  or  two  of  his  squad  might  give  up  the 
hike  and  join  the  footsore  and  weak  of  will 
who  made  up  the  ambulance  and  truck  rid¬ 
ing  slackers.  Not  a  single  member  of  his 
company  had  so  disgraced  himself.  The 
corporal  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  such 
dishonor  coming  to  his  own  squad. 

“Ah,  you  bir^  just  think  you’re  gettin’ 
tired  out,”  he  bantered  them.  “You  ain’t 
even  had  good  legiexerdse  yet  today!” 

His  own  feet  came  out  of  the  thin  mud 
heavily,  each  of  them  seeming  to  weigh 
more  than  the  sixty-pound  p^  on  ^ 
back;  and  he  all  but  winced  every  time  one 
of  his  raw  feet  struck  a  submerged  cobble¬ 
stone  in  the  muddy  road.  But  sense  of 
responsibihty  fed  hu  sinews  and  strength¬ 
en^  him  in  carrying  his  own  fatigue  while 
laughing  at  the  others.  And  it  fed  his 
strength,  this  laughing  at  the  others,  and 
cheering  them  on;  attesting  his  own  superi¬ 
ority  of  moral  and  physical  fiber  which  a 
leader  must  have. 

“Bet  I  could  talk  you  buddies  into  hikin’ 
all  night  an’  all  tomorrow  an’  the  only  kick 
you’d  make  was  when  I  asked  you  to  stop 
to  rest  or  eat!”  he  challenged  them  whim- 
fically,  intent  on  keeping  the  thought  fixed 
in  their  minds  that  they  really  were  far  from 
cxhaus^. 


“I’ll  bet  ye  another  five  kilometers  and 
ye’ll  need  a  ambulance  fer  the  second 
squad,”  came  a  vacant  threat  from  the 
ranks. 

“But  supposin’,”  chuckled  the  corporal, 
“supposin’  I’d  jus’  give  the  order  ‘squads 
right  about’  and  inform  you  the  watch  on 
the  Rhine  was  all  off  an’  we  was  startin’ 
back  to  Brest  to  catch  a  Christmas  boat 
home,  what’d  happen?” 

“It’d  take  a  darned  fast  horse  to  keep  up 
with  me,”  announced  one  of  the  squad. 

“You  said  somethin’,  buddy,”  came  a 
voice  from  the  squad  in  rear.  “I  could  do 
it  to  Brest  in  not^’  flat  if  they’d  only  txim 
me  loose  and  gimme  the  road.” 

“That’s  different.  Course  we  could  do 
that,”  echoed  some  one  in  his  own  squad. 

“You  all  agree?”  Corporal  McGee  a^ed 
them. 

“It  wouldn’t  be  a  march,  it’d  be  a 
stampede,”  another  averred  feelingly.  The 
others  muttered  their  assent. 

Corporal  McGee  chuckled  triumphantly. 
There  had  been  method  in  his  queries. 

“Then  it  all  goes  to  prove  you  birds  ain’t 
as  tired  as  you  might  be,”  he  charged  them. 
“It’s  mostly  homesickness  just  like  you  had 
it  last  year  at  Christmas  time  when  you’d 
nothin’  to  do  but  lay  aroimd  billets.  Now 
cut  out  your  dream  stuff  and  quit  laggin’. 
Come  on  now,  snap  into  it.  Ain’t  you  get¬ 
tin’  the  Rhine  for  Christmas — an’  maybe  a 
slit  throat!” 

CORPORAL  McGEE’S  diagonsis 
which  he  had  emphasized  thus  to  his 
own  advantage  as  squad  leader,  was 
flawless.  The  war  was  over.  In  the  minds 
of  the  men  who  fought  it,  the  conflict  end¬ 
ed  November  eleventh.  Up  to  the  hour  (rf 
eleven  o’clock  of  that  greatest  of  days  in 
human  experience  they  had  been  somber 
super-men,  baiting  a  death-dealing  Frank¬ 
enstein  in  its  lair  with  little  thought  of  what 
life  might  hold  for  them  when  this  desper¬ 
ate  mission  were  ended — if  it  should  ever 
end.  Life  was  too  insecure,  and  the  de¬ 
mands  of  duty  too  sacred,  to  reckon  deeply 
with  the  future.  And  at  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  hour  of  eleven  they  were  so  many 
homesick  men  and  bo)rs  with  their  thoughts 
upon  home,  and  Christmas;  reckoning  the 
c^nces  of  getting  to  the  base  ports  and 
back  home  in  civies  again  for  Christmas 
day.  What  a  Christmas  present! 

The  unfailing  grapevine,  greatest  of 


The  Watch  on  the  Rhine 
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Anny  comnuinications,  had  brought  their 

home-bouiKl  orders  to  the - th  Division 

every  day  after  the  armistke  until  that  dis¬ 
mal  hour  when  the  crushing  official  orders 
actually  arrived  with  the  calamitous  in¬ 
formation  that  they  were  crossing  the 
Rhine,  rather  than  the  Atlantic,  for  Christ¬ 
mas  day  of  1918. 

Gennals  a^  colonels — and  an  occasional 
major — might  find  a  thrill  in  the  thought 
that  *‘Die  Wackt  Am  Rhine''  was  going  to 
have  a  new  set  of  works — ^American  wo^; 
evoi  in  the  leading  of  a  victorious  army 
on  past  Coblena  to  Berlin  itself,  or  around 
the  world  for  that  mattor.  But  for  the 
butcher  boys,  clerks,  farm  hands,  students, 
brokers,  artists  and  artisans  idio  made  up 
the  ranks  a  more  dismal  disaster  could  not 
come  into  their  lives  at  Christmas  time. 

Fifteen  miles  a  day  they  had 
matthed  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
advance — an  easy  hike,  readily  com¬ 
pleted  before  noon.  With  the  four  other 
veteran  combat  divisions  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  flower  of  the  brilliant  Lig- 
gett’s  fighting  First  Army  to  make  up  the 
invading  Thud  Army,  their  advance  was 
by  “bounds,”  which  is  to  say  that  they 
marched  th^  da3rs  or  so  and  rested  an 
equal  period  in  cities  ■  akmg  the  route, 
lulkting  with  the  natives  in  accordance 
with  carefully  wrought  military  plans.  In 
France,  and  throughout  that  borderland 
where  France  and  Germany  merged  into  an 
area  idioae  populace  had'  cultivated  die 
art  of  enthusiastk  welcome  for  conqueror, 
whomever  he  might  be,  their  march  was  one 
triumphal  procession,  noisy  throngs  pack¬ 
ing  the  streets  and  country^e  waving  flags 
aid  cheering  Vhe  les  Amiricaines  or  Vive 
Us  Allies. 

Now  they’  had  entered  into  the  true 
RbinijanH  whose  allegiance  to  the 
bad  paid  its  full  toll  of  sons  and  gold  into 
the  Pnasian  cause,  and  the  olive  drabbed 
columns  were  met  with  a  sodden,  almost 
nillen  indifference.  Sober  foces  peered  dis¬ 
creetly  from  behind  closed  windows.  Con¬ 
quered  were  looking  with  dire  forebodings, 
if  not  with  smouldering  venom,  upon 
conqueror.  The  advance  guard  was  reen- 
forc^  Strong  connecting  groiqjs  were  put 
out  to  maintain  liaison  with  other  alhed 
columns  marching  mi  parallel  routes  to  the 
north  and  south  in  rc^liness  for  instant  de¬ 
ployment.  The  security  measures  were 


those  of  an  advance  in  the  face  of  the  enemy . 
Occasional  ^impses  were  to  be  had  of  the 
Mattered  German  war  machine  as  its  jaded 
rear  guards  faded  sullenly  into  the  gray  dis¬ 
tance  hardy  ahead  the  American  advance 
parties.  Anything  mi^t  happen. 

Only  an  occasional  old  man  appeared  on 
a  street  comer  in  the  villages  to  watdi  the 
Americans  parade  by  at  rigid  attention; 
flags  flying  at  the  he^  of  regiments  in  the 
main  column  behind  the  advance  guards, 
bands  Uaring  American  march  music. 
CHd  men,  and  the  ubiquitous  small  boy,  the 
latter  drawn  to  the  bands  in  small  droves 
as  by  a  magnet  and  trooping  fearlessly 
along,  big-ey^  and  beaming;  stirred  by  the 
thrumming  drums  and  throbbing  brass, 
thrilling  innocently  to  the  compelling 
riiythm  of  “Stars  and  Stripes  Forever” 
quite  as  S  it  had  been  some  Teuton  marUal 
quickstep  proclaiming  Deutschland  Uber 
AUesl" 

Today’s  historic  march  of  forty  kilo¬ 
meters  had  begun  at  daybreak.  It  would 
bring  the  division  late  at  night  throng  the 
final  stage  of  the  long  hike.  Tomorrow  and 
the  next  day,  and  perhaps  the  day  after 
that,  the  men  would  rest  in  billets  near  the 
west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  replace  worn-out 
uniforms,  shoes  and  impedimenta,  and  then 
sweep  on  across  to  the  east  shore  of  the 
haughty  river  into  the  heart  of  Rhenish 
Prus^,  a  spic-and-span  bit  of  fighting 
mechanism  bent  on  seeing  to  it  that  the 
>  Kaiser’s  hosts  made  good  the  hard  terms 
of  the  armistice  they  had  signed. 

HEINIE’S  watch,  which  Corporal  Mc¬ 
Gee  found  occasional  vindication 
m  quoting,  had  ticked  off  two  heavy 
hours  before  tlw  fotigue  driven  column 
tumbled  into  German  biUets  at  the  end  of 
the  final  “bound.”  And  its  stocky  little 
hour  hand  had  completed  six  rev(flutions 
of  the  ancient  dial  before  the  column,  now 
rested  and  fully  outfitted,  found  the  proud 
old  Rhine  roUiag  humUy  under  their  dem¬ 
ocratic  American  feet  as  they  trod,  route 
step,  toward  the  beckoning  ^rires  of  Co¬ 
blenz  in  that  moment  of  pulsating  magnifi¬ 
cence  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  rose  sud¬ 
denly  over  stem  old  Ehrenbieitstein,  re¬ 
placing  the  Prussian  red,  white  and  bla^'*- 
and  all  that  those  colors  sym1x>lized  by  way 
'  of  evil  omen  to  the  world. 

“The  thing  ain’t  as  wide  as  the  Hudson,” 
aimounced  some  one  disparaging. 
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If  the  men  in  the  tanks  had  been  fired 
for  the  moment  by  the  portentous  signifi¬ 
cance  of  their  arrival  at  the  Rhine,  their 
sense  of  the  dramatic  moment  which 
thrilled  a  continent  at  home,  quickly  gave 
way  to  the  spirit  of  badinage  wUch  the  now 
humble  stream  itself  arou^.  It  had  been 
forbidden  them  that  they  scoff  at  persons 
and  things  along  the  route  of  march.  Not 
that  the  feeling  of  their  broken  foemen 
mattered — but  such  a  show  is  not  of  a  well- 
disciplined  army.  The  river,  however, 
was  an  inanimate  thing  even  though  it  did 
seem  to  echo  of  the  one-time  splendor  of  the 
vaunted  Hohenzollems. 

“It’s  a  crick  ’longside  the  Miss’sippi,”  an¬ 
other  soldier  proclaimed. 

“I  wouldn’t  trade  a  quart  of  the  muddy 
ol’  Missouri  fer  the  whole  thing,”  another 
insisted  writh  feeling. 

“Gimme  the  Columbia  fer  mine,”  chorused 
a  soldier  from  the  far  West;  and  the  rivers  of 
America  followed  in  quick  succession. 

A  warning  order  came  snapping  down  the 
colunm  and  brought  them  bai±  to  the  seri¬ 
ous  business  at  h^d.  The  moment  was  at 
hand  when  they  would  cross  into  the  great 
Prussian  dty  itself.  The  new  division  com¬ 
mander  would  add  to  the  import  of  the 
occasion,  and  to  his  own  martial  tradition^ 
by  persoiudly  reviewing  this  division  as  it 
set  foot  east  of  the  Rhwe.  His  large  red 
command  fiag  with  its  two  white  stars 
could  be  seen  unfurled  in  the  distance,  just 
beyond  the  bridge-approach  on  the  Co¬ 
blenz  side.  The  men  began  checking  their 
accouterment  and  blouse-buttons.  A  few 
lapsed  into  a  gentle  humming  of  the  division 
marching  song,  brought  to  their  vagrant 
minds  by  proximity  of  the  new  division 
commander;  but  officers  quickly  suppressed 
them  with  sharp  words  of  reprimand  or 
mution.  This  was  no  time  for  such  fool¬ 
ishness. 

CORPORAL  McGElE,  at  the  first  hum¬ 
ming  notes,  instinctively  reached  for 
the  big  silver  watch  that  hung  on  a 
heavy  link  clu^  in  the  upper  bellows  pock¬ 
et  of  his  blouse,  in  full  vindication  of  his 
own  bright  new  croix  de  guerre. 

“Right  on  time,  fellows,”  he  announced 
I^usibly.  “Right  here  to  the  dot.  An’ 
say,  fellows,  ever  stop  to  think  that  Heinie’s 
^tch’s  baci  on  the  Rhine — with  me  carry- 
in’  it?  Let  ’em  write  a  song  about  that  if 
they  want  to!” 


The  division  snapped  into  its  best  military 
stride  as  it  swept  from  the  bridge  with  a 
magnificent  “eyes  right”  for  the  stem- 
visaged  new  division  commander  who  stood 
reviewing  them  writh  arms  folded  and  a 
brooding  martial  air  that  hinted  of  “Napo¬ 
leon  at  Friedland”;  then  on  through  the 
principal  business  section  of  Coblenz  writh 
ev6ry  man  putting  himself  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  presenting  a  proud  and  lasting 
spectacle  of  armed  superiority  before  the 
awed  eyes  of  a  conquered  host.  The 
Germans  had  laughed  a  year  ago,  had  they? 
Well,  let  them  take  a  close-up  of  these 
despised  American  volunteers  and  see  what 
it  was  that  had  amused  them  so.  Let  them 
laugh  now  if  there  was  humor  left  in  their 
souls!  The  thought  wras  expressed  in  the 
demeanor  of  every  marcher  as  feet  rose  and 
fell  writh  perfect  unison,  shoulders  dij^)ed 
with  a  splendidly  coordinated  rhythm  and 
eyes  looked  hard  and  fast  straight  to  the 
front  in  those  files  that  covered  off  as  per¬ 
fectly  as  if  they  had  been  laid  by  field 
transit 

The  streets  were  all  but  empty  except 
for  the  inevitable  old  folks  and  Uie  ever¬ 
lasting  small  boys;  but  the  invaders  sensed 
the  thousands  of  eyes  that  were  observing 
them  carefully,  and  estimating  them  anx¬ 
iously,  from  behind  wrindowrs  and  curtains. 
Let  all  such  form  their  owm  opinion  as  to 
whether  such  men  might  be  temporized 
writh;  whether  isolated  treachery,  poison  in 
food  and  knife-thrusts  in  the  dark  might  be 
indulged  in  with  impunity! 

At  the  end  of  an  interminable  parade, 
when  the  populace  must  have  been  duly 
impressed,  the  columns  broke  into  regi¬ 
ments,  then  into  battalions,  companies  and 
finally  on  down  into  squads  as  the  elaborate 
billeting  plans  unfolded;  and  such  men  as 
had  been  selected  for  duty  within  the  dty 
itself  marched  off  to  present  themselves  at 
the  homes  which  were  to  receive  and  shdter 
them. 

CORPORAL  McGEE  brought  his  owm 
squad  to  an  impressive  halt,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  in  front  of  a  plain- 
a{^)earing  stone  house  in  the  residential  dis¬ 
trict.  It  was  one  of  an  endless  row  of 
houses,  all  alike,  of  the  kind  occupied  by  the 
better  middle  class,  two  stories  and  attic, 
distinctive  only  in  the  possession  of  steep 
slate  roof  and  green  shutters.  Before  pre¬ 
senting  his  billeting  ticket,  the  corporal 
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bced  his  men  imptcssively  and  gave  them 
their  final  instractioas. 

**RemembCT,  feDows,  no  fiatemum*  with 
die  enemy.  Get  that!  That's  one  thing 
die  cap'n  won't  stand  for.  Remember 
we're  dealin*  with  the  enemy.  What’s 
mcne,  we're  conquerors  an’  we  got  to  act 
our  part.  The  cap’n  says  we’re  to  keq>  our 
hats  on  in  the  house  even  when  wimmin 
folks  is  present  You  ain’t  to  say  *  thanks’ 
for  noth^'  they  try  to  do  for  ypu.  Wear 
sidearms  all  the  time  an’  if  any  ol  'em  tries 
to  knife  you — wdll  you  knows  what  to  do 
without  bein’  told.  Now  then,  in  we  goes!” 

He  strode  firmly  to  the  door  and  rapped 
deci»vdy. 

A  middle-aged  woman,  thin,  gray,  and 
with  a  cold  reserve  in  her  careworn  face, 
answered  the  summons.  She  reached  in  a 
dignified,  detached  way  fw  the  billeting 
ddcet  that  Corporal  McGee  hdd  out  to 
her;  then  paused  suddenly,  hand  extended 
without  taking  the  ticket,  the  while  she 
stood  staring  at  the  members  of  the  squad 
who  were  assembled  in  wide-eyed  expec¬ 
tancy  about  the  door  stoop.  Her  txpres- 
skm  changed  to  one  of  startled  surprise  as 
she  looked  slowly  from  one  to  the  other  as  if 
she  had  been  suddenly  confrmted  by  some 
unbelievable  phantom. 

“What’s  matter,  marm — don’t  you  like 
the  kxAs  o’  my  crew?”  broke  in  the  corporal 
nervously,  turning  to  look  at  the  squad  as  if 
to  learn  what  caused  her  sudden  change  of 
humor.  ‘*Not  a  bad  bunch  o’  lads  if  they 
ain’t  ruffled.” 

She  turned  with  a  start  to  the  corporal, 
looking  at  him  with  wide  puzzled  eyes,  then 
took.  _&e  billeting  ticket  without  looting 
at  it. 

“Why,  you  are  just  a  few  liddk  boys,  no 
different  mudi  as  mein  Heinrich,”  she 
exclaimed  in  a  vmce  that  reflected  her  per¬ 
plexity  and  seemed  to  carry  a  measure  of 
sudden  and  unexpected  approval  of  them. 

She  threw  the  door  wide  open  confusedly, 
still  staring  from  one  to  the  other,  and  1^ 
them  silently  to  their  sleepang^ilacM  on  the 
second  floor.  Three  rooms,  the  billeting 
ticket  called  for — and  there  were  three  com¬ 
fortable  rooms  with  two  large  feather  beds 
in  each  room,  rug  carpets  on  the  floor,  a  few 
lectures  on  the  walls  and  other  evidences 
of  homelike  luxury  such  as  belonged  to  a 
cherished  but  dimly  remembered  past  exis¬ 
tence.  While  they  laid  out  their  meager 
possessions  from  their  packs  and  prepared 


to  make  themselves  omnfortable  in  their 
temporary  German  domicile,  she  bustled 
back  and  forth  dragging  large  tocking-diairs 
into  the  rooms  and  adding  bits  of  brk-k- 
biac  as  if  under  a  sudden  impulse  to  minister 
further  to  their  cmnfort. 

“Is  it  you  haf  hunger?”  she  asked  them 
suddenly  when  they  were  settled  and  she 
had  fini^ed  rearranging  their  rooms. 

The  suggestion  found  instant  response. 

“Hungry’s  right — hungry  enough  to  eat 
a  slab  o’  raw  salt  pork,”  exclaimed  Cor¬ 
poral  McGee  spontaneously. 

haf  some  nice  cakes  und  some  tea 
should  make  if  you  will  wish  for  it,”  she 
tempted  them,  with  a  friendly  smile. 

“Cakes!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  squad. 
“Is  they  any  such  thing  in  the  worid!  If 
they  is  lead  me  to  ’em.  It’s  sure  be  a  life- 
saver  Mrs. — .” 

“Fenstermacher — ^Frau  Fenstermacher,” 
she  supplied  the  name.  She  bustled  out  of 
the  room  and  downstairs;  and  members  of 
the  squad  could  hear  distinctly  the  ex¬ 
quisite  music  of  clattering  chinaware  as  the 
spread  was  being  made  r^y  for  them.  It 
was  late  afternoon.  The  noon  meal  had 
consisted  of  two  heavy  sandwiches,  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  them  through  the  last  brief 
h^e  across  the  Rhine  and  tide  their  stom¬ 
achs  over  until  the  compuiy  messes  were 
set  up  to  ladle  out  hot  food  late  that  eve¬ 
ning.  As  for  cake,  it  had  vanished  entirely 
from  their  lives  that  same  day  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  sank  into  the  hazy  skyline  bdiind 
them.  Cake  and  war  had  remained  per- 
sbtent  strangers  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  France. 


TIINK  of  real  cake  and  tea,”  Corpo¬ 
ral  McGee  fairly  gloated,  betrayed 
for  the  moment  by  his  treacherous 
ai^tite;  for  in  common  with  the  other 
youngsters  of  twenty-two  and  under  who 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  fighting  forces,  and 
all  of  Corporal  McGee’s  squad,  his  stomadi 
had  found  few  moments  of  actual  delight  in 
this  thing  of  war.  The  vmeer  of  discipline 
swept  him  suddenly  and  rescued  him  from 
his  peril.  He  jumped  to  his  feet  and  faced 
his  squad  stenfly,  remembering  his  duty. 

“Put  on  you  h^,  you  birds — ^what  <Ud  I 
tell  you  about  how  you  was  to  act!”  he  or¬ 
der^  them,  covering  his  own  head  abruptly 
by  way  of  example. 

“Your  cake  und  tea  it  is  ready — and  I  haf 
found  some  cold  poultry,”  came  the  inviting 
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Yoice  of  Mrs.  Fenstennacher  from  below. 

Corporal  McGee  held  the  others  in  the 
room  with  an  abrupt  warning  order  of  his 
hand.  Then  he  marched  manfully  and  with 
true  martial  stride  out  into  the  hall,  down* 
stairs  and  faced  Mrs.  Fenstennacher,  hat  in 
hand  again. 

“Where  are  der  oder  liddle  boys,”  she 
smiled  lightly.  Her  kindly  face  and  the 
sight  of  ^es  and  viands  on  the  table  near¬ 
ly  swept  the  corporal  from  his  course. 

“Thank  you — thank  you,  Mrs.  Fen¬ 
stennacher — ^but  we  can’t  put  you  to  a  lot 
of  fuss  over  us,”  he  stammered.  “Besides 
it  ain’t—” 

“It’s  not  any  troubles,”  she  said  earnest¬ 
ly.  “It  will  gif  me  pleasure  to  see  you 
liddle  boys  eat.  Come,  die  tea  it  will  cold 
get.” 

The  corporal,  recovering  himself  in  his 
habit  of  obeying  orders,  dashed  his  recal¬ 
citrant  hat  back  on  to  hb  head  and  blurted 
out  the  worst. 

“We  ain’t  allowed  to  fraternize  with  the 
enemy,”  he  said  thickly  and  turned  quickly 
back  upstairs  as  if  in  search  of  a  refuge, 
leaving  Frau  Fenstennacher  to  look  after 
him  in  pained  wonderment. 

“Now  you  fellows  pretty  near  stubbed 
your  toe  first  rattle,”  he  cautioned  his 
squad  once  he  had  assembled  them  in  his 
own  room  and  closed  the  door. 

“If  it’s  agin  orders  to  eat  a  piece  of  cake 
with  a  nice  old  German  lady,  then  this 
is  goin’  to  be  a  fine  Christmas  package 
they  handed  us,”  protested  one  of  the 
squad. 

“And  I’ll  bet  she  sure  can  make  cake,” 
spoke  up  another  of  the  disgusted  seven. 
"She  looks  just  like  Sergeant  Billie  Walters’ 
mother  back  home  and  she  made  the 
best  cakes  in  the  world — next  to  my  own 
mother.” 

“Yes,  an’  for  all  you  kimws  the  old  lady’d 
slip  a  few  pinches  of  rat  poison  in  the  tea 
uid  then  where’d  we  all  be?  The  cap’n ’d 
know  right  away  we  hadn’t  followed  orders 
end  we  wouldn’t  even  get  a  decent  military 
funeral.  We  got  to  remember  that  these 
folks  is  our  enemy  and  we  can’t  mix  with 
’em,”  the  corporal  warned  them. 

But  if  Frau  Fenstermacher’s  cake  and 
tea  went  untouched  that  afternoon; 
if  the  corporal  and  his  squad  wore 
their  hats  and  their  sidearms  about  the 
place  when  they  were  there  during  the  off- 


duty  hours  of  the  next  few  days,  the  end  of 
a  week  found  these  precautionary  habits 
laid  aside  almost  entirely;  and  Mrs.  Fen¬ 
stermacher’s  cake  had  a  habit  of  disap¬ 
pearing  as  quickly  as  it  was  baked. 

Not  only  in  Corporal  McGee’s  squad, 
but  among  squads  wherever  billeted, 
the  nightly  relations  became  more 
those  of  host  and  guest.  Neither  con¬ 
quered  nor  conqueror  measured  up  to  pre¬ 
vious  expectations  of  one  another.  Living 
under  the  same  roof  seemed  to  bring  the 
amazing  discovery  to  them  that  all  were 
mere  human  beings,  moved  by  similar 
impulses  and  attributes.  The  Americans, 
strangely  enoiigh,  neither  pillaged,  plun¬ 
dered  nor  push^  people  arrogantly  off  the 
sidewalks  into  the  streets.  Moreover  they 
were  a  cheerful,  kindly  lot  among  whom 
women  and  children  were  quite  safe.  Why, 
their  own  Teuton  troops  had  not  behav^ 
themselves  so  much  as  gentlemen  and  been 
such  tolerant  and  tractable  billet  guests! 

“These  Americans  are  not  savage  beasts 
as  we  had  been  led  to  expect,”  was  the 
word  that  went  aroimd  among  the  civilian 
populace  at  the  end  of  a  we^  of  nervous 
ol^rvation. 

“These  Heinies  are  not  going  to  stick 
knives  in  our  backs  while  we’re  asleep — 
they’re  a  mighty  hospitable  lot  and  don’t 
rob  us  the  way  the  French  did,”  waS  the 
American  estimate  that  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth  in  the  billets  at  the  end  of  the 
week  of  watchful  observation. 

“Propaganda!”  cautioned  the  French  high 
command  sharply,  bringing  pointedly  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  high  com¬ 
mand  the  reports  of  French  liaison  officers 
that  a  spirit  of  flagrant,  if  not  open,  frater¬ 
nization  with  the  enemy  was  springing  up 
between  the  German  populace  and  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers. 

“Those  artful  Huns  are  laying  it  on  thick 
trying  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  American 
soldiers  and  gain  favor  at  the  peace 
table,”  shouted  the  British  war  office, 
urging  that  the  practise  be  wiped  out 
summarily. 

New  and  rigid  orders  came  out  forthwith 
against  fraternizing  with  the  enemy.  They 
were  emphasized  at  officers’  assemblies  and 
passed  on  down  through  every  channel  of 
command  to  the  squad  leaders  themselves, 
who  carried  them  to  the  men  in  the 
billets. 
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CORPORAL  McGEE  carried  his  or¬ 
ders  to  his  own  squad  with  righteous 
indignation  at  their  derelictions,  re¬ 
flecting  the  spirit  that  had  come  on  down 
to  him  from  the  higher  convnanri  with  un¬ 
erring  precision  and  spirit,  as  becomes  a 
squad  leader.  He  saw  tte  thing  in  its 
proper  light  now  that  it  had  bera  made 
clear  to  him.  Chevrcms  had  come  to  him 
within  a  rncmth  after  he  left  his  job  as  an 
iq)|»eiitice  brick-mak»  to  help  win  the  war, 
and  he  always  had  taken  his  responsiluHty 
seriously,  carrying  out  his  orders  without 
fear  or  maudlin  sympathy  for  those  who 
were  wont  to  compl^  of  military  exac¬ 
titude. 

“Let  me  warn  you  birds  again,”  he  ad- 
nsonished  them,  “this  fraternizin’  with  the 
en^y  has  got  to  st(^  right  now.” 

“S«ms  to  me  you’ve  been  eating  your 
share  of  the  enemy’s  cake,”  retorted  !^vate 
Jones,  the  most  outspcdcoi  the  squad, 
whose  first  year  at  college,  interrupted 
by  the  war,  had  given  him  critical  pro¬ 
pensities. 

“New  CH-ders  has  come  today  and  I  want 
this  fraternizin’  cut  out,”  the  corporal  as¬ 
serted  himself.  “We  got  to  remember 
we’re  conquerors  and  not  get  too  gay  with 
the  natives.” 

“Don’t  being  conquermrs  rank  us  a  piece 
of  cake  and  cup  of  tea  once  in  a  while,”  per¬ 
sisted  Private  J(mes,  encouraged  to  debate 
the  matter  by  the  sympathetic  attitude  of 
his  buddies  and  the  past  culpability  of  his 
corporal.  “  ’^)ecially  when  the  enemy’s  a 
nke  dd  mother  who  sa3rs  she’s  adc^t^  us 
and  wants  us  to  be  happy  while  we’re  at 
her  house.” 

“It’s  boche  pr(^)aganda,”  aflnmed  Qw- 
poral  McGee.  “Ihe  cap’n  told  us  all  about 
it.  He  got  it  straight  from  the  cokmd 
who  got  it  right  from  the  general  himself.” 
“Stuff!”  sneered  the  squad  spdresman. 
“It’s  not  stuff  ndther,”  Corporal  McGee 
affirmed.  ‘'I  been  thinkin’  it  over  on  the 
way  up  here  and  it  is  kinda  odd  the  way 
thM  Hcinies  are  treatin’  us.  What  should 
this  old  lady  want  to  make  us  a  lot  of  cakes 
and  feed  us  all  the  time  if  she  didn’t  have 
some  motive?  She’s  got  her  orders  from 
the  Kaiser  direct  if  we  only  knew  the  truth. 
The  aq>’n  said  as  much  about  all  of  ’em. 
He  says  we  can’t  make  friends  out  of  our 
enemies  and  get  away  with  it.” 

“Stuff!”  persisted  the  obsurate  Jones. 
**Don’t  we  l^ow  what’s  got  under  the  feel¬ 


ings  of  Mrs.  Fenstennadier.  The  only 
thing  that’s  puzzlin’  us  is  that  she  don’t 
want  to  put  rat  poison  in  the  cake.” 

“What  you  mean?” 

“Didn’t  she  get  confidential  with  us  the 
other  night,”  Private  Jones  narrated  feel¬ 
ingly,  “and  tell  us  she  had  three  bo)rs  of  her 
own  in  this  war — and  that  none  of  ’em  came 
back — an’  that  they  were  all  just  kids— an’ 
the  last  of  ’em  kill^  in  the  Aigonne  fracas! 
And  wasn’t  there  tears  ccune  into  her  eyes 
when  she  tells  us  that  she  was  eq)ecting  a 
lot  of  long-bearded  cutthroats  and — ^when 
she  saw  ns  crane  up  she  said  that  except  for 
the  uniform  we  might’ve  been  her  own  boys 
craning  back  home.  And  she  sa}rs  to  us— 
she  likes  to  imagine  we  are  her  bc^  back  in 
the  house  again  and  she  wants  to  take  care 
of  us  until  we  go  back  where  we’ll  have  our 
own  mothers.  That  may  sound  like  propa¬ 
ganda  to  the  cap’n  or  it  may  sound  like 
mush  to  you.  Corporal  McGee,  but  not  to 
us  that  was  there  and  heard  her  say  it.” 

CORPORAL  McGEE  swallowed  hard 
and  sat  in  wide-eyed  r^lection  fra 
some  minutes,  debating  Private 
Jones’  disclosure  against  the  captain’s  stem 
warning.  Mothers  were  really  baffling  cresr 
tures.  He  never  had  berai  able  to  ffithom 
the  strange  fedings  akin  to  awe  that  they 
had  awakened  bo^  in  the  training  camps 
when  they  had  revealed  themsdves  to 
him  as  hallowed  brings  who  alone  seemed 
to  sound  the  depths  of  tragedy  and  scale 
the  heights  of  courage  that  went  into  this 
somber  business  of  sending  an  army  of 
their  boys  away  to  battle.  There  came 
into  his  memory  the  grim  pathos  of  a  brave 
smile  he  had  seen,  time  and  again,  following 
some  lad  from  his  mother’s  face  until  the 
troop  train  was  lost  in  the  distance.  Then 
see  her  break  and  fall!  The  memory  of 
mothers  he  had  seen  at  the  troop  trains 
had  come  up  before  him  suddenly  to  haunt 
him  in  battle  adien  youngsters  he  had 
known  fell. 

He  put  the  pictitre  out  of  his  mind  sud¬ 
denly.  What  had  that  to  do  with  frater¬ 
nizing  with  the  enemy,  he  demanded  of  him¬ 
self.  Why  permit  his  squad  to  be  taken  in 
further  by  organized  propaganda  intended 
to  disarm  thii^  suspidrais  and  gain  their 
favor  for  no  good  purpose?  Thm  was  no 
craftiness  of  which  these  Germans  were  not 
capable.  He  had  his  orders  and  he  would 
assert  them. 
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‘You  birds  talk  like  you  am’t  growed  up,” 
he  charged  them.' 

“If  you’re  a  growed-up  sample  then  1 
never  want  to  ^  one,”  retort^  Private 
Jones. 

“All  I  got  to  say,”  the  corporal  replied 
stubbmnly,  sensing  the  imsympathetic  atti¬ 
tude  of  hh  squad,  “you’d  letter  not  let  me 
catch  you  fraternizin’  with  the  enemy. 
Take  your  own  chances  if  you  quit  bein’ 
soldiers — an’  if  you  get  in  the  hoosegow 
don’t  ask  fca:  no  sympathy  from  yours 
trooly.  I  can’t  be  here  every  second  to 
watch  you-^but  after  this  wat^  your  step 
when  I’m  around!” 

“Then  all  I  got  to  say  to  the  corporal  is 
that  you’re  kiddin’  yourself  out  of  a  mighty 
hne  Christmas  diimer  right  here  in  th^ 
billet,”  Private  Jones  asserted  disgustedly. 


rLE  Christmas  spirit  had  been  in  the 
air  for  a  week.  Every  one  sensed  it 
without  realizing  very  definitely  just 
what  it  was  until  the  day  was  hard  upon 
them.  Christmas  was  a  day  to  reckon  with 
this  year,  for  the  bounty  of  peace  was  hung 
in  the  world’s  stocking.  Christmas  was  no 
longer  a  hollow  mockery,  even  though  it 
brought  sad  memories  and  heavy  hearts  in 
its  w^e.  It  held  at  least  a  glad  pmrtend  for 
Christmas  days  to  come,  Christmas  days 
when  the  gaping  wounds  and  blinding  hiirts 
of  war  ware  as  nearly  healed  as  the  miracle 
of  time  can  heal  them.  The  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
mas  must  have  been  at  bottom  of  this 


fraternization  that  winked  covertly  at  stem 
orders;  the  spirit  that  nurtured  good  will 
among  men  along  with  the  peace  that  now 
had  come  in  just  ahead  the  Yuletide. 

Corptnal  McGee’s  squad,  less  Corporal 
McGee,  decided  to  make  it  a  day.  Frau 
Fenstermacher  herself  had  invited  them  to  a 
Christmas  dinner,  to  be  hdd  in  the  evening 
behind  closed  doors,  after  they  had  re¬ 
turned  from  their  own  company  mess. 
Private  Jones  had  suggested  a  Christmas 
tree.  The  others  had  fallen  in  with  the 
spirit  of  the  enterprise  avidly.  It  would 
help  drive  away  the  ominous  blue  devils  of 
gloom  that  had  invaded  their  division  at 
Christmas  time  a  year  ago  and  gnawed  at 
the  entraUs  of  strong  men  and  boys.  These 
same  haunting  blue  devils  were  in  the 
offing  now  and  they  could  be  counted 
upon  to  haunt  the  camps  at  Christmastide 
until  those  camps  were  a  thing  of  black 
memory. 


Corporal  McGee  scoffed  at  the  idea  and 
flatly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
such  an  affair.  He  shut  the  squad  off  from 
telling  him  too  much  of  their  plans.  What 
he  did  not  know  would  not  hurt  his  con¬ 
science  as  corporal.  If  they  were  intent  on 
making  fools  of  themselves  behind  his 
back — ^it  was  their  affair.  He  could  not 
remain  eternally  at  the  biUet  and  ^y 
upon  their  every  move.  And  he  was  not 
the  kind  to  report  his  whcfle  squad  in  to 
the  captain. 

“I’m  goin’  up  to  Bonn  fm:  the  Christmas 
ball-game  and  root  for  our  bunch  while 
they  clean  up  on  the  Canucks,”  he  told 
them  gruffly.  “I’m  gettin’  back  home  here 
about  ten  o’clock  and  leavin’  it  to  you  not 
to  do  nothin’  you  shouldn’t  do!” 

“Don’t  be  a  saphead,”  Private  Jones 
badgered  him.  “We’re  having  a  real 
Christmas  tomorrow.  Ma  Fenstermacher’s 
having  in  a  few  little  kids  that’s  minus  dads 
as  a  result  of  this  war,  and  we’re  giving 
’em  some  chocolate  tins  from  the  commis¬ 
sary  |uid  we  got  some  dolls  and  sleds  and 
skates  for  ’em.  Then  Ma  Fenstermacher’s 
going  to — ” 

“You  can’t  ^t  away  with  that  stuff — 
that’s  fraternizin’  with  the  enemy,”  Cor¬ 
poral  McGee  answered  warmly.  “What'd 
the  cap’n  say  if  he — ” 

“C^’n  shucks,”  laughed  Private  Smith, 
the  youngest  member  the  squad,  a  red- 
faced  cherub  of  sixteen.  “He’s  in  about 
the  same  fix  you’se  in  on  this  fraternizin’ 
business,  I  guess.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  demanded  the 
corporal. 

“Didn’t  me  and  Jonesey  nm  into  him  this 
afternoon?  We  goes  into  a  store  to  buy 
some  dolls  and  slrates.  We  just  git  started 
when  in  waltzes  the  cap’n.  We  hid  out 
fast  behind  a  counter — and  what  does  the 
c^’n  do  but  buy  a  half  dozen  dolls  and 
some  skates,  tin  soldiers  and  a  lot  of  truck, 
lookin’  around  nervous  like  at  the  door 
every  minute.  Then  he  has  ’em  wnq}ped 
up  and  carries  ’em  out  in  the  company  m^- 
bag  actin’  just  like  he  was  pullin’  off  a  bank 
st^-up.  What’s  that  but  fraternizing? 
Or  maybe  you  think  he  was  gettin’ them 
dolls  for  his  dear  little  pet  corp’rals  and 
sergeants.” 

“If  he  bought  them  things  it  was  to  send 
to  his  own  Uds  at  home,”  {xotested  Cor¬ 
poral  McGee  loyaffy.  ‘You  wouldn’t  catdi 
the  cap’n  fraternizin’  with  the  enemy  after 
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the  way  he  laid  it  out  to  us  about  these 
Dutch.” 

**You’re  right  that  no  one  ’ll  catch  him,” 
asserted  Private  Smith  acridly.  “Leave 
that  to  him.  But  jtist  the  same  the  cap’n’s 
TOin’  to  fraternize — and  German  kids  ’ll 
be  playin’  with  that  sackful  o’  toys  bdfore 
Chmtmas  is  over.” 

“Well,  anyhow,”  retorted  Corporal 
hfcGee  bluntly,  “y<>u  ain’t  goin’  to  see  me 
taken  in  by  none  of  this  bo^e  propaganda 
and  reward’  these  Dutch  for  killin’  off  our 
buddies  by  givin’  ’em  a  nice  Christmas 
mesent.  And  you  birds  better  be  in  your 
feather  beds  when  I  get  in  from  Bonn  at 
ten  o’clock.” 

He  stalked  from  the  room  with  an  air  of 
washing  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair  and 
leaving  them  alone  to  their  perilous  and 
treasonable  folly. 


FIOM  a  Third  Army  truck  driver  who 
made  the  long  supply  haul  up  the 
Rhine  to  regiments  billeted  in  the 
Rhenish  hill  lands  the  squad  secured  a  small 
fir  tree  for  five  marks.  They  smuggled 
it  into  their  billet  late  at  night,  hidden 
in  shelter  halves  and  ponchos  lest  their 
pjemeditated  plan  of  fraternizing  with  the 
enemy  awaken  the  ready  suspicions  of  the 
military  police. 

“Nice  Christmas  spirit,”  gnimbled  Pri¬ 
vate  Jones  when  the  tree  was  safely  inside. 
‘’Nice  Christmas  spirit  when  you  got  to 
sneak  aroimd  about  it  like  robbin’  some¬ 
body’s  watermelon  patch.” 

But  the  Christmas  spirit  lost  nothing  of 
its  zest  for  all  of  its  perils;  and  it  was  with 
something  akin  to  bubbling  youthful  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  the  seven  temporarily  trans¬ 
planted  youngsters  strung  pop-corn  and  de¬ 
vised  colored  paper  ornaments  for  the  tree 
under  Frau  Fenstermacher’s  skilful  instruc¬ 
tions.  No  blue  devils  should  haunt  them 
this  Christmas.  It  was  really  not  such  a 
bad  Christmas  after  alL  They  would  put 
nothing  on  the  tree  for  one  another.  Tlie 
monthly  war  w^  of  privates,  after  the  al¬ 
lotments  for  Liberty  bonds  and  what-not 
had  been  deducted,  put  a  strain  upon  their 
,  combined  resources  in  buying  dolls  and 
trinkets  for  the  youngsters  that  Frau  Fen- 
stermacher  was  to  have  in  for  the  evening. 
And  besides,  they  had  bought  for  her  a 
Christmas  surprise — a  warm  new  cape  of 
real  doth,*  not  cheap  ersatz  material,  at  the 
staggering  cost  of  seventy  marks. 


“I  was  just  thinkin’,”  nuninated  Private 
Smith  when  their  Chmtmas  arrangements 
had  been  completed  and  they  were  as¬ 
sembled  upstairs  in  their  billet  ready  for 
bed  on  Ch^tmas  eve,  “I  was  just  thmkin’ 
that  I’m  gettin’  more  kick  outa  this  Christ¬ 
mas  than  if  the  tree  was  goin’  to  be  loaded 
with  things  for  me  alone,  like  it  used  to  be 
back  home.  And  none  of  us  gettin’  a  thing 
either.” 

“Don’t  be  too  sure  none  of  us  ain’t  get¬ 
ting  a  thing,”  Private  Jones  rejoined  cyni¬ 
cally.  “If  they  catch  us  romping  around 
that  tree  with  that  old  lady  and  these  kids 
the  whole  bunch  of  us  is  likely  to  get  about 
six  months  in  the  hoosegow  for  fraternizin’ 
with  the  enemy.” 

WIEN  Corporal  McGee  approached 
his  billet,  glum  and  blue  from  a 
dismal,  cheerless  Christmas  which 
not  even  the  drubbing  his  buddies  gave  the 
Canadians  at  Bonn  served  to  dispel,  his  ears 
were  greeted  by  the  unmistakable  sound  of 
revehy.  The  squad  was  trying  to  sing  a 
discordant  ensemble  that  served  neverthe¬ 
less  to  herald  their  high  spirits.  It  enraged 
him  that  they  not  only  had  ignored  taps  but 
were  cavorti^  thus  noisily  at  ten  o’clock  on 
Christmas  night  in  open  fraternization  with 
the  enemy.  As  he  entered  the  hall  of  the 
billet  in  high  wrath  and  firm  purpose,  he 
found  that  the  door  to  the  living-room  ^ut 
off  the  merriment.  He  pounded  ofi&dously 
on  the  door.  Mutual  disgrace  could  only 
come  of  such  conduct  should  the  noise  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  military  police.  He 
would  assert  his  authority  at  once. 

Frau  Fenstermacher  had  answered  the 
door  and  seized  him  irresistibly  by  the  arm 
before  he  could  announce  his  stem  humor. 
She  bustled  him  quickly  inside  to  the  table 
that  was  littered  with  the  remnants  of  cakes 
and  tempting  viands,  and  upon  which  stood 
two  half-empty  bottles  of  Rhine  wine  which 
she  had  served  up  after  the  cxistom  of  the 
country.  His  squad  gathered  about  him 
on  the  instant  in  noisy  and  effusive  greeting. 
Corporal  McGee  remained  inflexible. 

“I  thought  I  told  you  birds  to  be  in  bed 
by  ten  o’dock,”  he  raged,  ignoring  Frau 
Fenstermacher’s  tender  of  a  chair.  He 
left  his  hat  on  his  head,  set  at  an  arrogant 
angle. 

“The  children’s  gone  with  their  dolls  ’n’ 
things  but  you  shoulda  seen  ’em — eyes  big 
as  saucers  and  they  had  the  time  o*  their 
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Eves,”  effused  Private  Smith  unaffected  by 
the  corporal’s  martial  austerity.  “Say  ’n* 
you  ought  to  see  what  we  give  Ma  Fen- 
stermacherl” '  ;  , 

Another  member  of  the  squad  brought 
the  cape  gaily  from  a  chair  in  the  comer  of 
the  room  and  had  her  put  it  on  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  corporal  did  not  look. 

“Nice  bunch — fraternizin’  with  the  en¬ 
emy  an’  me  up  to  Bonn  rootin’  for  otu: 
buddies  while  they  dean  up  the  Canucksl” 
he  sneered  unyieldingly.  , 


FIAU  FENSTERMACHER  took  him 
in  hand  firmly,  removing  his  hat  and 
seating  him  in  ^te  of  himself  at  the 
table  before  an  uncut  layer  cake  and  a  glass 
of  wine  with  an  expertness  that  bespoke  long 
pracrise  and  expert  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
handling  stubborn  striidings.  In  a  few 
moments  his  overcoat  was  off  and  his 
grumbling  sdenoed  for  the  moment.  She 
led  him  into  a  discussion  of  the  game  at 
B<Hm  and  di4^)ed  her  hands  with  delight 
at  the  news  the  Americana  had  won 
over  their  Canadian  allies.  In  the  finesse 
of  her  skill  in  bringing  him  into  something 
of  the  spirit  of  the  merry  squad  she  chanced 
presently  to  inspect  his  croix  de  guerre  with 
an  intimate  and  friendly  interest. 

“Und  that  pretty  mnlal  is  tot  being  a 
goot  soldier  in  der  wars?”  she  asked 
guilelessly. 

'^Private  Jones  lea^  from  his  seat  on  the 
instant  and  raised  Im  hand  to  the  members 
ol  the  squad. 

“All  togetbtf  fellows,”  he  amiounoed 
hilariously.  “All  together— the  diviaion 
song.  Shtgl”  As  he  led  off  the  others 
picked  up  the  air  and  words  and  carried  the 
song  through  waggishly  as  if  in  answer  to 
Frau  Fenstennacher’s  inquiry. 

The  general  got  tlie  croix  de  guerre, 

Parla  vous, 

,  The  general  got  the  crtdz  de  guerre, 

’  Parla  vtiu, 

‘  The  general  got  the  croix  de  guerre. 

The  aon  of  a  gm  was  never  thm, 

Knky,  dinky,  porta  v<mst 

Corporal  McGee  reddened  as  he  arose 
and  reached  instinctively  for  the  big  silver 
watch  that  hung  oo  a  heavy  link  chain  in 
the  upper  bellows  pocket  of  his  blouM  just 
under  his  bright  new  croix  de  guerre.  As 
they  ended  tte  song  with  a  jeering  lau^ 
he  dre#  the  watch  forth  and  consulted 


the  faded  dial  of  the  ancient  timefneoe 
onunously. 

“That’ll  be  all  for  you  birds  this  ni^t,” 
he  muttered  decisively.  “It’s  ten-mteen 
by  Heinie’s  watch — time  for  bad  boys  to  be 
tucked  in  bed.  All  upstairs,  you  birds. 
Snap  into  itl”  “ 


rIE  sight  of  Fau  Fenstermacher,  sud¬ 
denly  frozen  to  a  stark  staring  statue, 
her  face  white  as  death,  swept  upon 
them  in  the  next  instant.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  ancient  timepiece  t^  Cor¬ 
poral  McGee  held  in  his  hand;  and  as  he 
made  to  put  it  back  in  his  pocket  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  wrist. 

“Where  ^d  you  came  by  it?”  she  asked 
in  a  low  voice  that  trembled  with  some 
strong  emotion. 

“)^^t — ^you  mean  that  clock?”  said  the 
corporal  ai^y.  *T  took  it  off  a'bull  de- 
ph^t  of  a — ” 

He  stopped  speaking  suddenly,  his  vmce 
arrested  by  an  intuition  that  Frau  Fen- 
stermacher’s  tragic  manner  aroused.  He 
turned  quickly  to  another  explanation. 

“Why,  I — I  got  that  there  watch  from— 
from  one  o’  them  big  French  pawnbrokers — 
down  there  at  Nancy — ^for  ten  francs,”  he 
stammered.  “Why?” 

“It  was  mein  liddle  Heinricfa’s,”  Frau 
Fenstermacher  whirred  sim^,  taking 
the  watch  and  pressing  it  pathetical^  to  her 
lips. 

She  opened  the  hunting  case  and  held  k 
up  before  them. 

“See,”  she  whispered,  pointing  to  the 
inscription  in  German  script.  “It  is  der 
name  of  his  fadder  also.  Heinrich.  He 
haf  it  at  Sedan  und  he  gif  it  to  liddle  Hein¬ 
rich,  to  bring  him  safe  back  frmn  der  wan 
like  it  did  for  his  ^der.  But  no,  it  was  not 
so  for  mein  liddle  Heinrich.  Some  low 
Frencher  kilt  mein  Heinrich  und  took  his 
watch.” 

The  Christmas  gaiety  in  the  German  bil¬ 
let  was  replaced  by  the  ndsy  ticking  of  the 
dock  over  the  mantel  Corporal  McGee 
stood  gaping  in  the  diroes  of  a  sadden  rend¬ 
ing  revelation.  Fran  Fenstermacher  no 
longer  puzzled  him.  She  was  disclosed — 
the  mo^er  of  a  soldier. 

“Maybe,”  he  said  when  he  could  direct  a 
voice  that  seemed  intent  on  choking  him, 
“maybe  you’ll — let  me  give  it  back  to  you-=- 
for  a  Christmas  present” 
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Almost  Single-Handed  a 
Master  Criminal  Plans 
to  Rob  a  Treasure  Ship 


Frank  H.  Shaw 


“ASA  rule  we  don’t  carry  passengers  “Wendover.  Here’s  the  letter  from  that 
/\  in  the  Head  boats,”  said  the  Harley  Street  man  advising  the  voyage, 
managing  clerk  politely.  If  your  boats  sailed  a  bit  oftener  I’d  ask  to 

A  ^  “You’ve  got  a  bit  of  passenger  go  at  once;  but  I  dare  say  a  week’s  wait 
accommodation,  though,  haven’t  you?”  won’t  harm  me.  The  Berkeley  Head’s  due 
asked  the  gentle,  persuasive  applicant,  to  sail  next  Saturday,  isn’t  she?” 

“I’ve  had  a  nervous  breakdown,  you  see;  “She  is,  sir,  for  Pernambuco  first,  then 
and  can’t  stand  a  crowd,  such  as  you’ll  find  coastwise  down  to  the  Plate,  and  on  through 
on  the  r^^ular  liners.  If  there  were  any  Magellan  to  Valparaiso.” 
windjammers  left  afloat  I’d  pick  one  of  “Sounds  a  good,  varied  trip  to  me,  mister, 
them;  but  as  there  aren’t,  the  next  best  It’s  the  len^  and  quietness  of  it  that 
thing  seems  a  steady-going  freighter,  since  ^peals.  Don’t  sting  me  too  heavily  with 
my  doctor  said  a  sea-voyage  would  make  a  the  fare — there’ll  be  two  of  us,  you  see;  but 
new  man  of  me.”  we  can  share  the  same  cabin.  How  soon 

“Well,  sometimes  we  do  make  an  excep-  can  you  let  me  know?” 
tion,”  the  mairaging  clerk  admitted;  “but  “That’s  the  super  coming  in  just  now, 
you  mustn’t  look  for  swimming-bat^  and  with  Captain  Holyoake;  wait  a  bit,  sir; 
suites  de  luxe,  you  know,  sir.”  and  maybe — ”  Alexander  Wendover  seated 

“I’ve  roughed  it  a  goodish  bit,  one  way  himself  a  bit  wearily  while  the  clerk  en- 
and  another.  And  my  man — companion-  tered  into  consultation.  He  showed  to 
servant  chap,  you  know — he’s  very  handy  Captain  Holyoake’s  discerning  eyes  as  a 
and  adaptable.”  grayish,  tired  man:  probably  a  city  man 

“I’ll  see  what  can  be  done,”  the  clerk  said,  suffering  from  frayed  nerves  and  overwork; 
**It’s  really  up  to  the  superintendent  and  a  decent,  biddable  man,  and  harmless, 
the  captain  himself — Captain  Holyoake’s  Wendover,  catching  the  seaman’s  glance, 
in  command  of  the  Berkeley  Head.”  smiled  pathetically,  almost  appealingly. 

“You  might  do  your  best  for  me.”  “He’d  be  a  bit  of  company  on  the  trip— 

“All  right,  Mr. — ”  if  he  can  play  cribbage,”  said  Holyoake. 
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*‘And  we’re  not  advertising  that  extra  bit 
of  freight,”  said  the  superintendent.  ‘‘You 
can’t  be  too  careful  nowadays,  considering 
how  daring  these  criminal  gangs  are.” 

“The  best  part  of  four  tons  specie  can’t 
be  carried  ashore  in  a  suit  case,”  Holyoake 
laughed  “And  I’ve  carried  a  few  tons 
safely  in  my  time.  When  you’re  dealing 
with  weighty  stuff  you  know  where  you  are 
—it  isn’t  like  diamonds.  I’m  not  worrying, 
if  that’s  all  that  stands  in  the  road.  I  doubt 
if  thm  are  half  a  dozen  people  know  the  Ber- 
kdey's  carrying  the  gold  this  run,  anyway.” 

“Wefl,  if  you  tlmik  you’re  all  right,  I 
don’t  mind;  all  said  and  done,  once  the  stuff 
is  shipped  aboard  and  the  ship’s  out  of  port, 
the  re^nsibility’s  yours.” 

“I  fimcy  I’m  big  enough  and  ugly  enough 
to  shoulder  it,  Cap’n  Wingates.  If  any  one 
starts  rough  house  with  me  he’s  liable  to  get 
hurt.  That  little  runt  there — I’d  use  lum 
for  a  necktie  if  he  started  anything.” 

SO  IT  was  agreed  and  arranged  that  Mr. 
Alexander  Wendover  should  sail,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  personal  valet,  John 
Soames,  in  the  S.  S.  Berkeley  Head  on  her 
^>pointed  sailing  day,  which  was  the  follow¬ 


ing  Saturday,  the  19th  of  December. 
Wendover  made  out  a  (±eck  on  a  routable 
bank  for  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  deposit 
of  passage-money,  and  fil^  in  the  temous 
forms  necessary.  Then  he  left  the  office, 
and  as  a  man  who  has  achieved  success, 
made  his  way  to  a  peaceful  hostelry  not  far 
distant,  and  nodd^  in  the  iimer  parkv  to 
a  suave,  lantern-jawed  man  who  looked  ex¬ 
actly  lilu  a  gentleman’s  gentleman. 

“That’s  that!”  he  mentioned  quietly. 

“Fixed  it?”  asked  Soames. 

“O.  K.  Have  a  spot?”  They  ordered 
whisky,  and  touched  glasses.  Over  a  se¬ 
cluded  table  t^ey  talked  quietly;  so  quietly, 
indeed,  that  ^eir  voices  did  not  carry  so 
much  as  a  yard — indeed,  it  was  almost  as 
though  they  read  the  words  on  one  anotlMr’s 
lips. 

“Four  hundred  thousand  in  qiecie’s 
worth  making  a  try  for,”  said  Wendover. 

“What’s  that  in  r^  money?” 

‘Two  million  bucks.  In  minted  gold — 
English  sovereigns.  It’s  being  sent  out  to 
stabilize  the  currency  of  one  of  those  South 
American  republics.  It  weighs  four  tons, 
roughly;  and  there  won’t  be  any  guard  to 
spe^  of,  once  it’s  aboard.  They’re  treating 
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It  as  casually  as  if  it  was  crude  ore;  and 
that’s  to  our  advantage.  If  you  like,  we’ll 
go  down  aboard  the  Berkeley  Head  and  inr 
^lect  our  accommodation.” 

''Suits  me,”  said  Soames  nonchalantly, 
and  emptied  his  glass,  with  a  muttered: 
“Here’s  fortime!”  They  left  the  hostelry 
and  walked  sedately  down  through  the  dty 
streets,  two  inconspicuous  figures;  and 
nothing  in  their  faces  revealed  the  thoughts 
surging  in  their  minds.  But  Wendover 
had  D^e  it  his  business  to  discover  pre¬ 
cisely  how  the  specie  was  to  be  trans¬ 
port^  to  its  destination;  and  had  availed 
himself  of  intricate  secret  channels  to  that 
end.  Two  million  dollars  was  a  sum  cer¬ 
tainly  deserving  of  a  bit  of  effort. 

“What  would  you  have  done  if  they’d  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  us  passages?”  Soames  asked 
as  they  came  in  view  of  the  moored  and 
idle  freighter. 

“Done  something — stowed  away,  per¬ 
haps — got  aboard,  anyhow.  That  money’s 
like  a  magnet  to  me,  you  know,  my  fingers 
itch  every  time  I  think  of  it.  It  isn’t  like 
diamonds,  where  you  stand  to  lose  fifty  per 
cent,  of  their  value  in  getting  rid  of  them. 
Gold’s  gold,  the  world  over,  whether  in  coin, 
ingot  or  dust.  It  isn’t  often  I  set  my  mind 
on  a  thing  so  closely  as  I  have  done  on  this 
sptdt.’* 

“WeU,  what  beats  me  is  how  you’re 
going  to  get  it  clear,”  said  Soames,  there 
among  the  shunting  wagons,  and  the  dron¬ 
ing  jib-cranes,  “l^ht  as  well  sit  on  the 
Bank  of  England  and  call  yourself  a  mil¬ 
lionaire!” 

“You’ll  see  when  the  time  comes.  There’s 
more  goes  on  behind  n^  forehead  than 
you’d  give  me  credit  for.  You  mightn’t 
remember  that  I  was  a  sailor  once  on  a  day 
though  it’s  a  longish  time  ago.  What  I 
don’t  know  about  a  ship  isn’t  worth  know¬ 
ing.  I  know  a  bit  about  sailormen,  too; 
unless  the  breed’s  altered  a*  lot  since  my 
yoimg  days.  They’re  simple  folk,  and  take 
men  on  their  face  value.” 

“All  the  same,  I  don’t  see  how  two  of  us 
are  going  to  hold  up  a  shipload  of  folks, 
even  with  the  luck  running  straight.” 

“They  might  suspect  more  than  two. 
But  I’ve  my  own  ideas — trust  your  Uncle 
Alec,  Johnny.  Men  work  for  a  lifetime  to 
make  a  tenth  of  what  we’re  aiming  for; 
and  two  million  bucks  are  worth  a  bit  of 
planning.”  Soames  nodded.  He  had  great 
admiration  for  his  confederate,*  who  had 


devised  more  than  one  staggeringly  suc¬ 
cessful  coup  in  the  science  of  securing  easy 
money.  Wendover  never  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  wasting  his  undeniable  genius  on 
small  things — ^he  left  trifles  to  men  of  lesser 
caliber  tlum  himself. 

How  he  had  got  wind  of  the  shipment  of 
specie  hardly  matters;  he  was  well  aware 
that  four  tons  of  mint^  gold  was  going  out 
to  Palabria,  because  he  had  authorized 
agents  established  here  and  there  who  kept 
faiun  informed.  He  had  learned  that  those 
responsible  for  the  gold-shipment  had  de¬ 
creed  that  it  was  in  the  long  nm  safer  to 
despatch  it  by  ordinary  freighter.  No  large 
liners  plied  directly  to  the  Palabrian  ports— 
to  reach  Santa  Maria  meant  various  trans¬ 
shipments,  and  each  fresh  transfer  meant 
ad^tional  risk.  A  single  case  of  the  specie 
might  vanish  here,  another  there.  You 
never  knew;  and  the  gangs  focused  their 
attention  on  the  big  ships,  just  as  the  lesser 
gangs  devoted  time  to  the  exploitation  of 
big  hotels  in  preference  to  private  dwellings. 

If  the  gold  were  shipped  in  the  bottom 
that  woifld  deliver  it  at  its  destination 
without  any  change,  the  percentage  of  risk 
was  lessen^.  Short  of  the  Berkeley  Head 
being  overpowered  by  an  up-to-date  pirate, 
her  rich  freight  was  as  safe  as  if  it  had  never 
left  the  bank-vaults.  This  was  authority’s 
point  of  view,  and  sound.  But  Wendover 
thought  along  different  lines. 

He  found  a  thoroughly  bored  gang- 
wayman  on  duty  aboard  the 
freighter;  and  was  admitted  fhto  the 
listless  ship,  whose  inward  cargo  was  dis¬ 
charged  and  whose  outward  freight  was  not 
yet  in  sight.  The  Berkeley  Head's  mate 
was  in  his  cabin,  writing  a  letter  to  his  girl, 
to  tell  her  that  he  hop^  to  get  a  few  days’ 
leave  prior  to  sailing.  Joh^n,  the  mate, 
always  eyed  strangers  with  an  idea  of  their 
value  to  himself  personally.  You  never 
knew — the  most  unlikely  folks  were  often 
coimected  with  shipping  interests,  and  able 
to  use  influence  to  secure  for  a  deserving 
man  a  fat  command.  Johnson  wanted  a 
command,  so  that  he  could  marry  the  girl  to 
whom  his  long  letter  would  be  addressed. 

“Going  out  passenger?”  he  asked,  when 
Wendover  made  known  his  business.  “Good 
egg!  Things  get  a  bit  monotonous  nor¬ 
mally.  I’ll  show  you  round.”  And  be 
acted  as  cicerone  politely,  hopefully;  for 
Wendover,  sizing  bum -up,  dropped  a  hint 
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tliat  he  poBsesBed  influence  with  nuwe  than 
one  shipping  company.  From  the  mi^>le- 
and-mahogany  saloon,  he  kd  them  to  the 
few  passenger  cabins,  suggested  alterationa 
that  would  make  for  greater  comfort.  Now 
and  then  Wendover  hinted  that  his  own'sea- 
ezpeiknce  was  not  ne^igible,  and  condc^ 
with  Johnson  on  the  ^wness  of  {xmnotion 
for  deserving,  hard-working  men.  Johnson, 
die  tour  of  inflection  completed,  was  not 
above  acceptii^  an  invitation  to  lunch 
ashtwe;  and  after  an  elaborate  meal,  with 
wine,  expressed  fresh  pleasure  at  thought  oi 
passoigers  to  rdieve  the  dullness  oi  open- 
water  faring. 

“Well,  got  any  farther?*'  Soames  asked, 
whoi  the  two  were  alone  again. 

“Those  storm-dowrs  over  the  forecasdes 
are  useful  things,"  said  Wendover.  “It 
would  take  dynamite  to  shift  'an,  once  they 
were  clamped;  and  I  doubt  if  the  Berkeley 
Head  carries  much  dynamite  among  her 
small  stcwes.  I'd  have  liked  to  ask  John¬ 
son  where  the  bullion  was  to  be  carried; 
but  it’s  no  use  being  too  prec^Mtate  is  it? 
Once  the  ship^s  out  at  sea  be  time 
enouf^.  Perscmally  I’m  very  weD  pleased 
with  everything,  mtwe  hopeful  than  I  was. 
We’ve  made  a  friwid." 

And  this  was  a  proidietic  statement,  for 
when  they  boarded  the  Berkeley  Head  on 
the  morning  of  sailing-day,  J(dinson  greeted 
them  afliably,  personally  seeing  to  the  stow¬ 
age  of  their  baggage.  He  explained  that 
he’d  had  their  cho^  cabin  redecorated; 
and  if  there  was  an)rthing  they  required 
they  need  only  ask  for  it.  Captain  Hol- 
yoake  was  genial,  too — and  was  not  above 
samfrfing  Wendover’s  private  store  of 
above-proof  whisky  idien  invited  so  to  do. 

Exactly  ten  minutes  before  the 
fipointed  sailing-hour,  two  motor 
trucks  drew  up  on  the  quay  alongside 
the  motionless  Berkeley  Head.  They  car¬ 
ried  no  marks  to  distingui^  them  or- 
dinary  conunercial  vehicles;  and  their  tar¬ 
paulin  covers  appeared  inconspicuous.  But 
a  flush  oi  color  came  into  Wendover’s 
sallow  chedrs  at  their  advent,  none  the  less. 
Undn*  the  tarpaulins,  he  knew,  were  neat, 
Compaq  cases  of  specie,  each  one  holding  a 
steiwtyped  five  thousand  sovereigns.  The 
cases,  as  shown  when  the  covers  were  drawn 
aside,  were  not  unlike  ammuiution  boxes, 
solidfy  made,  carefully  sealed,  and  bound 
about  with  iron  bands.  A  fortune  in  gold; 


and  Wendover,  a  moneydover,  rubbed  hu 
mental  hands.  He  liked  moneyr — especudly 
g^.  The  miser  instinct  was  his  in  a 
]^h  d^iee.  Thought  of  great  possesskxis 
created  in  his  soul  a  s(wt  of  fevN.  His  eyes 
shcme  with  mote  than  thdr  usual  bright¬ 
ness.  He  nudged  Soames. 

“That’s  the  stuff  to  give  'em,”  he  whis¬ 
pered. 

“Doesn’t  look  much  to  me,"  said  Soames. 
He  had  expected  more  ceremmual  in  ship¬ 
ping  the  specie — anned  guards,  probably  a 
company  oi  soldiers;  much  precaution  and 
secrecy.  A  few  casual  d^  policemen 
wandered,  as  it  were  aimlessly,  to  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  Perched  on  each  truck  wne  two  or 
three  men  in  plain  clothes,  whose  jacket 
pockets  bulged,  that  was  all.  The  wmth 
oi  a  king’s  ransom  was  no  more  sensa¬ 
tionally  fwotected  than  if  it  had  been  so 
much  common  frei^t;  its  very  bulk*and 
weight  being  its  greatest  '^security.  The 
ship’s  gangway  was  shifted,  and  ordinary 
lumpers  began  to  unload  the  trucks  and 
trip  nimUy  up  the  wide  plank,  each  man 
carrying  one  case  on  his  slmulder.  J<^- 
son  stc^  at  the  ladder  head,  tallying  the 
cases,  unamcemed  save  to  obtain  the  cor¬ 
rect  numbor.  Occasionally  he  halted  a  man 
and  inspected  the  case  he  carried,  to  sati^ 
himself  that  the  seals  were  intact  The 
secmid  mate  saw  to  the  safe  stowage  of  the 
frdght  in  a  spare  cabin,  and  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  bank  official,  who  pointed  out 
to  him  t^  intactness  of  the  sods.  Sharp 
on  the  hour,  the  four  hundred  thousand 
poimds’  worth  of  minted  gold  was  aboard, 
and  the  necessary  receipts  were  signed  and 
delivered.  Wendovn  paid  ik>  attention  to 
the  detail — he  was  establishing  friendly 
relaticMis  with  the  ship's  wireless  (^>eiator, 
admitting  himself  something  of  a  ra^  fan. 

The  B^kdey  Head  Mew  her  siren;  tugs 
moved  into  position  to  hel  p  her  through 
the  dock-gates;  Blue  Peter  came  down  from 
'her  foremast  head,  to  be  replaced  by  the 
ensign  of  Brazil;  and  the  voyi^  com¬ 
menced,  without  a  single  cheer  bei^  raised 
from  the  lounging  spectators,  to  whom 
the  sailing  of  a  casual  freighter  was  an 
event  of  daily  occurrence  and  oi  no  special 
interest. 

’'Two  millkm  iron  men,  eh?"  thou^t> 
Soames.  “And  Alec’ll  get  it,  too — every 
last  doubloon;  he’s  that  sort.  I  wonder 
how  he’ll  manage  it!"  Ife  bad  not  been 
completely'' taken  into  his  ccmfederate’s 
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confidence;  because  Wendover  knew  that  it 
is  unwise  to  give  too  much  away  at  any 
time.  His  own  experience  of  human  nature 
was  that  it  could  be  got  at — one  way  or 
another;  and  Soames  was  human.  This 
ally  had  no  initiative,  but  he  could  be  relied 
on  to  follow  another  man’s  plans  slavishly. 
Only — there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
sa3ing  too  much. 


WTH  the  ship  in  open  river,  Cap¬ 
tain  Holyoke  left  the  bridge  in 
charge  of  the  pilot  and  descended 
to  that  special  bit  of  bridge-deck  which  was 
his  own  sacred  promenade. 

“I  hope  you’ll  enjoy  your  trip  with  us, 
Mr.  Wendover,”  he  said  genisdly:  a  big, 
competent  and  affable  man.  “I  was  a  bit 
too  busy  to  give  you  a  proper  welcome 
^en  you  came  aboard.  But  now  we’re 
clear — like  to  see  my  cabin?  I  make  it  a 
point  never  to  touch  liquor  so  long  as  the 
engines  are  working;  but  there’s  no  reason 
why  you. shouldn’t.” 

Wendover  accepted  the  invitation  and  en¬ 
tered  the  handsome  apartment.  Captain 
Holyoake  imloaded  his  uniform  pocket  of  a 
weighty  automatic  pistol,  whi^  he  shut 
away  in  a  drawer  under  his  bunk. 

“There  wasn’t  any  need  for  it,  of  course; 
but  if  an)rthing  had  happened  we’d  have 
been  asked  what  precautions  we  took,  of 
course,”  he  said.  Wendover  lifted  in¬ 
curious  eyebrows. 

“Expecting  trouble  with  your  crew?” 
There  was  the  slightest  suspicion  of  trepida¬ 
tion  in  his  manner. 

“God  bless  you,  no,  sir.  The  crew  are  all 
right;  hid- timers,  making  regular  voyages, 
de^t  men,  most  of  ’em  married — not 
like  your  old-fashioned  windjammer  fly-by- 
nights.  No,  I’m  not  worned  about  the 
crew.  But  now  we’re  clear  of  dock  there 
isn’t  any  harm  in  telling  you  that  you’re 
just  about  sitting  on  a  very  handsome  for¬ 
tune.  Will  you  take  soda  with  yours,  Mr. 
Wendover?” 

Over  refreshments — himself  abstemious — 
he  went  into  details. 

“I  trust  this  business  was  kept  a  close 
secret,”  said  Wendover.  “With  a  freight 
like  that — why,  it’s  a  direct  invitation  to 
wrong-doing.  If  I’d  suspected  for  a  mo¬ 
ment — dear  me!” 

“What’s  likely  to  happen  to  it?”  Hol¬ 
yoake  wanted  to  know.  He  was  confident 
of  himself,  confident  of  his  ship;  apt  to 


consider  his  responsibility  the  lightest  of 
loads. 

“I  suppose,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
nothing  is  likely  to  happen,”  said  Wen¬ 
dover,  with  a  suggestion  of  relief  in  his 
manner.  “One  gets  into  the  way  of  imag¬ 
ining  treasure  as  being  carried  about  wi^ 
pomp  and  circumstance,  escorted  by  armed 
fleets,  protected  in  a  thousand  different 
ways.  Of  course,  in  my  seafaring  da)rs — not 
that  they  were  anything  to  brag  about— 
we  never  were  entrusted  with  bullion.  War¬ 
ships  conveyed  it,  so  far  as  I  remember.” 

“There  aren’t  any  pirates  nowadays,  sir; 
and  we  can  look  after  ourselves  here  aboard 
the  Berkeley  Head,"  said  Captain  Holyoake, 
with  a  suggestion  of  patronage  in  his  man¬ 
ner.  “That  specie  will  be  delivered  just 
as  any  ordinary  parcel  of  cargo — ” 

“I  trust  so — ^indeed  I  trust  so!  But  what 
a  responsibility!”  Mr.  Wendover  presently 
recovered  from  the  flutter  into  which  the 
news  had  thrown  him,  and  talked  engag¬ 
ingly  about  many  things,  until  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  Captain  Holyoake  to  return  to  his 
bridge.  Wendover,  sifter  placing  the  sacred 
section  of  deck  for  a  while  poked  his  head  in 
at  the  door  of  the  wireless  cabin,  where  the 
opierator  was  sending  messages;  received 
an  invitation  to  enter  and  seat  himself  if 
he  felt  so  inclined.  But  he  contented  him¬ 
self  with  remaining  on  deck,  occasionally 
placing,  occasionally  overlooking  the  send¬ 
ings.  Presently  he  went  down  to  his  cabin, 
and  superintended  Soames,  who,  assisted 
by  the  steward,  was  impiadung.  He  be¬ 
haved  in  every  respiect  like  an  ordinary,  in¬ 
terested  piassenger  who  found  it  difficult  to 
settle  down  all  at  once  in  a  strange  environ¬ 
ment.  When  the  Berkeley  Heed  stoppied, 
and  the  pilot  cutter  sent  her  boat  to  rid  the 
freighter  of  her  pilot,  Wendover  watched 
the  opieration  with  lively  interest.  But 
when,  the  diimer  bell  ringing,  he  went  be¬ 
low  to  his  cabin  to  wash,  he  halted  for  a 
moment  outside  the  door  of  that  cabin 
which  held  the  cases  of  spiecie,  and  smiled. 
His  fingers  crooked  a  little,  almost  like 
greedy  talons;  he  sniffed,  as  though  actually 
smelling  the  precious  stuff,  which  he  already 
counted  his  own  property.  Four  hundred 
thousand  px)unds — n^otiable,  easy — and 
its  safe  winning  meant  an  end  to  all  his  ad¬ 
ventures.  He  was  growing  tired  of  the 
hazardous  life  of  wrong-doing  that  had  been 
his  p)ortion  through  many  years;  he  lon^ 
for  p)eace  and  resp>ectability,  for  opportunity 
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to  reckon  up  his  assets  and  gloat  over  his 
belongings. 

\ 

AT  DINNER  he  proved  himself  an- 
ZA  a^eeable  companion,  modest,  not 
X  A.  deposed  to  throw  his  weight  about. 
There  was  small  formality  at  table,  where 
were  present  only  the  captain,  two  mates, 
the  chief  engineer  and  the  wireless  operator,  • 
together  with  Alexander  Wendover.  One 
mate  kept  the  bridge;  and  Soames  ate  his 
meals  in  the  pantry  with  the  chief  steward. 
The  junior  engineers  were  messed  in  their 
own  quarters.  Mr.  Wendover  remembered 
a  humorous  story  or  two  which  went  down 
well,  approved  of  the  menu,  and  ate  with 
appetite. 

“Different  from  my  young  days  at  sea,” 
he  mentioned. 

“Oh,  there’s  really  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  a  seafaring  life,”  laughed  Holyoake, 
who,  captainwise,  monopolized  the  con¬ 
versation  at  table.  “W^t  with  wireless 
and  one  thing  and  another,  it  isn’t  like  being 
at  sea.”  He  drank  lime-juice  and  water  a 
trifle  despondently,  as  though  his  self- 
imposed  vow  of  abstinence  weighed  heavily 
upon  him.  “Too  much  wireless,  if  you 
a^  me  anything,”  he  mentioned.  “We’re 
never  out  of  touch  with  owners  for  more 
than  a  couple  of  days  at  a  stretch.  They 
don’t  even  leave  the  navigation  in  a  man’s 
hands  nowadays — everytliing’s  run  from 
the  oflhce  as  precisely  as  clo^work.  Kills 
initiative,  ^d  if  any  sort  of  trouble  hap¬ 
pened,  all  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to  call  up  the 
nearest  war-canoe  by  radio,  and  along  it 
comes,  pronto.*' 

“Knocked  all  the  romance  and  adventure 
out  of  it,  eh?”  Mr.  Wendover  smiled,  and 
the  shipmaster  agreed. 

“Not  that  there  ever  was  very  much,”  he 
added.  “And  my  wife  is  as  sick  as  blazes 
that  I’m  to  be  away  from  home  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  I’ve  been  married  sixteen  years  and 
I’ve  never  really  had  a  Christmas  at  home — 
tailed  on  Christmas  Eve  last  year — got 
home  two  days  late  the  year  before;  never 
seem  to  have  any  luck.” 

“We  must  try  to  make  it  a  day  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  anyhow,”  suggested  Wendover 
mildly.  As  it  chanced,  Christmas  Day  was 
the  chosen  day  for  his  mutated  coup.  It 
suited  his  plans  admirably.  He  might  have 
been  thinUng  along  criminal  lines  when  he 
next  spoke,  though  his  words  were  innocent 
aough. 


“Would  there  be  any  objections  to  my 
asking  the  crew  to  drink  my  health.  Captain 
Holyoake?”  he  asked.  “As  a  newcomer —  • 
sort  of  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  pay  my 
footing — ** 

“W^t?  All  of  ’em?  We  carry  a  crew 
of  thirty-five,  you  know;  and  if  we  didn’t 
bum  oil  we’d  be  forty-five  or  more.” 

“Just  a  drink  apiece,  eh — three  or  four 
botdes  should  serve.  I  brought  a  few  cases 
of  stuff  with  me;  and  if  you’ve  no  objec¬ 
tion — ”  Captain  Holyoake  having  no  ob¬ 
jection,  Soames  was  summoned.  He  first 
supplied  a  bottle  of  whisky  to  the  captain’s 
table;  and  Holyoake  resisted  temptation 
only  with  a  stru^le. 

“I’ll  ring  down  to  stop  her  a  while, 
Cap’n,”  volunteered  the  chief  engineer  ami¬ 
ably;  “then  you  can  take  your  tot  without 
breaking  your  principles.  It’s  only  so  long 
as  the  engines  are  working  the  pledge 
holds.” 

“No — mustn’t  play  fast  and  loose  with 
good  intentions;  but  you  shall  stop  them 
for  a  minute  on  Christmas  Day,  if  you’re 
so  minded,”  Holyoake  laughed.  The  rest 
of  the  company  at  table  pigged  Mr.  Wen¬ 
dover  solemnly  in  excellent  liquor.  A  bot¬ 
tle  was  split  between  the  engineers’  mess  and 
the  petty  oflScers;  a  bottle  went  into  each 
forecastle;  good  relations  were  immedi¬ 
ately  establi^ed;  and  Alexander  Wendover 
was  voted  the  best  of  good  compyany.  The 
opinion  was  expressed  that  it  would  make 
for  general  happiness  if  more  like-minded 
passengers  were  carried  on  the  Head  Line. 
Captain  Holyoake  invited  him  to  his  cabin 
at  the  close  of  the  little  celebration,  and 
showed  him  photographs  of  his  wife  and 
family,  before  he  coiled  down  on  his  settee 
for  the  sailor’s  afternoon  nap.  Wendover 
went  down  to  his  own  room. 


7ELL,we’re  properly  started  now,” 
he  said  to  Soaunes.  “You’ve  not 
▼  V  been  liquoring,  have  you?” 

“Not  to  speak  of;  but  when  the  steward 
asked  me  I  couldn’t  very  well  refuse, 
could  I?” 

“You’ve  got  to  keep  your  head  clear  for 
Christmas  Day,  laddie;  don’t  let’s  have  any 
sort  of  fool  tridu,  eh?  When  a  man’s  had  a 
drink  he’s  liable  to  blat  a  bit  about  things 
he  shouldn’t.” 

“You  took  one  yourself — I  saw  you.” 

“I  can  carry  it.  Don’t  worry;  but  let’s 
remember  a  tlung  or  two.”  Soames  flushed 
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a  little  at  that.  Drink  occaabnaHy  drove 
Imn  into  t^erish  moods,  when  caution  went 
by  the  boa^.  Normally  he  kept  sober  and 
level-headed;  but  there  l»d  been  exceptions, 
bitterly  repented,  when  minor  coups  had 
become  pnecarious,  only  rendered  success¬ 
ful  by  Wendover’s  ruthless  determination. 
For  the  little  quiet  man  could  become  a 
tiger  of  fury  when  his  own  interests  dic¬ 
tated  such  a  course.  He  was  quite  capable 
of  shooting  up  the  entire  ship’s  company  of 
the  Berkdey  in  furtherance  of  his  objective 
if  necessary. 

“You  won’t  have  any  need  to  worry  about 
me  when  the  time  comes,”  Soames  pro¬ 
tested. 

“Let’s  hope  not.”  The  faintest  hint  of 
a  wolfish  snarl  showed.  Soames  would  be 
relentlessly  thrown  into  the  discard  if  oc- 
caaon  demanded.  Wendover  wanted  that 
load  of  specie,  and  he  didn’t  care  if  it  meant 
wading  through  blood  to  get  it.  He  had 
chosen  Soames  as  his  ally  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  he  knew  the  man  and  could  trust 
him.  Expedience  reqriired  Soames  to  serve 
faithfully;  a  word  from  Wendover  would 
sufi^  to  put  him  behind  the  bars  pre¬ 
liminary  to  a  trip  to  the  scaffold.  Not  that 
it  was  fear  alone  that  bred  loyalty:  Wen¬ 
dover  had  done  little  acts  of  kindness  on  his 
lieutenant’s  behalf;  and  these  were  grate¬ 
fully  remembered. 

“When  you  want  me  you’ll  find  me 
ready,”  said  Soames;  “though  you  haven’t 
told  me  a  whole  heap  about  the  scheme.” 

“Nor  don’t  intend  to  yet  avriiile;  it’s  early 
days;  and  for  all  we  know  some  one  might 
have  his  ear  glued  to  a  knothole  in  any  one 
of  these  bulkheads.”  They  were  spe^ng 
very  quietly,  as  before,  almost  inaudibly; 
eyes  serving  more  than  ears.  They  con¬ 
tinued  the  arranging  of  the  cabin.  Half  a 
dozen  cases  of  whisky  were  among  the  bag¬ 
gage;  and  two  of  the  unopened  l^xes  were 
left  untouched.  They  were  distinguished 
by  a  trifling  mark  which  indicated  to 
Soames  and  Wendover  that  their  contents 
were  other  than  they  affected  to  be. 


WIEN  arrangements  were  made  to 
their  joint  satisfaction,  Wendover 
went  out  on  deck,  Soames  dropped 
on  the  settee  and  was  swiftly  asleep.  Out¬ 
side  there  wasn’t  a  great  deal  of  interest;  the 
Barkdey  Head  trucked  at  an  even  ten  knots 
through  a  gray  sea,  sparsely  sprinkled  with 
rinps,  homeward  and  outward  botmd. 


Wendover  made  a  seemingly  casual  but 
actually  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
freighter.  She  carried  all  her  boats  in 
davits  on  the  bridge-deck,  four  fife-boats 
and  two  ordinary  boats — a  gig  and  a  pin¬ 
nace.  The  life-boats  were  sizeable  c^t, 
he  saw,  completely  equipped  with  biscuit- 
tins,  water  barriooes,  axes,  oars  and  sails, 
together  with  rignaling  gear. 

“A  man  could  go  deem  round  the  worid 
in  one  of  those,”  Wendover  thought.  He 
leaned  over  the  gtmwale  of  a  boat  and  scru¬ 
tinized  its  interior — plenty  of  room  there 
for  the  stowage  of  four  tons  of  gold.  It 
sounded  a  lot,  but  actually  it  bulked  small. 
There  were  eighty  boxes;  and  two  active 
men,  working  all-out,  could  transfm'  those 
eighty  packages  from  the  specie-room  to  the 
life-boat  in  forty  minutes  at  the  outside. 
Qven  an  uninterrupted  hour  the  whole 
thing  was  a  cinch — a  picnic.  He  gloat¬ 
ingly  imagined  the  eighty  cases  stacked  in 
the  well  of  the  boat— his  own  property — 
a  fortune,  enough  to  permit  him  to  snap 
careless  fingers  at  fate.  The  itch  in  his  soul 
increased.  The  requisite  wait  before  get¬ 
ting  into  action  thrwtened  to  become  tedi¬ 
ous.  He  began  to  wish  he  had  made  other 
arrangements;  and  yet  there  was  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  too  much  precipitancy.  He 
mentally  possessed  the  specie  as  his  own 
property — it  was  as  much  his  even  now 
as  any  one  else’s.  He  chuckled  imder  his 
breath  at  thought  of  the  big  simplicity  of 
the  entire  scheme.  His  experience  went  to 
show  that  the  big  coups  were  generally 
performed  by  a  wise  simplicity — v^ch  was 
the  hall-mark  of  genius. 

“Like  robbing  a  blind  beggar  without 
any  legs,”  he  mused.  And  continued  to 
gloat  over  his  potential  fortune. 

AN  HOUR  after  dawn  next  morning, 

/-X  the  Berkeley  Head  stopjped  her  en- 
X.  gines  in  obedience  to  a  signal  of 
distress  from  a  small,  almost  foundered  I 

motor  launch,  lying  a  speck  there  in  wide  ( 
wastes  of  water.  By  dint  of  dever  maneu¬ 
vering,  the  mate  took  the  big  ship  down 
closely  alongside  the  hapless  craft,  and 
hailed.  t 

“Can  you  take  us  on  board?”  he  was  e 
asked.  “Engines  broken  down — we’ve  been  i 

adrift  three  days;  you’re  the  first  to  sec  i 
our  agnals.”  si 

Captain  Holyoake  was  out  on  deck  the  b 

moment  the  engine-room  telegraph  rang.  k 
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He  woiild  have  slept  undisturbed  through  a 
tornado;  but  anything  out  of  the  common 
found  him  keenly  alert. 

‘Want  to  abandon?”  he  asked  the  refu¬ 
gees — two  men.  “We  can’t  reckon  to  pick 
up  your  boat,  you  know.” 

“Never  want  to  see  the  damn’  death¬ 
trap  again,”  said  the  principal,  his  teeth 
chattering.  “She  can  go  to  blazes  for  all 
I  care!” 

“Look  out  for  our  rope,  then!  Get  the 
ladder  along,.Mr.  Johnson.”  The  refugees 
were  brought  aboard  and  regaled  with  pip¬ 
ing  hot  coffee.  They  were  drenched  and 
forlorn;  and  had  a  pitiful  tale  to  tell,  when 
recovered.  They  had  set  off  for  an  ordinary 
cruise,  with  a  day’s  provisions  aboard,  in¬ 
tending  to  return  by  dark;  but  engine 
troubles  had  increas^  until  a  complete 
breakdown  resulted.  They  had  done  their 
best,  but  during  one  night  the  sea-currents 
had  carried  them  out  of  the  usual  track  of 
shipping  as  well  as  out  of  sight  of  land. 
The  somewhat  flimsily  built  l^t  had  suf¬ 
fered — they  thought  it  must  have  hit  some 
wreckage;  for  it  began  to  leak  alarm¬ 
ingly. 

“We  were  just  about  all  in  when  you 
sighted  us,”  said  the  spokesman  of  the  two 
gratefully.  “Where’re  you  bound?” 

“Pernambuco,  first,”  said  Holyoake. 

“Once  we  get  in  touch  with  civilization 
we  can  pay  our  passages,”  said  the  rescued 
men.  The  abandon^  launch  still  hung 
alongside  at  the  end  of  the  rope;  she  was 
nearly  awash,  useless.  With  her  owner’s 
sanction,  Holyoake  had  firebars  dropped 
into  her  from  ^e  height  of  the  bridge-deck; 
the  bars  burst  through  the  frail  planking; 
and  when  the  rope  was  cut,  the  laun^ 
sank  among  bubbles. 

“She  won’t  contribute  any  danger  to 
navigation,”  said  Holyoake.  “You  people 
had  better  get  a  hot  bath  apiece  while  your 
things  are  drying.”  They  were  very  grate¬ 
ful;  and  still  more  grateful  when  Wen- 
dover,  who  had  appeared  from  his  cabin, 
offered  a  change  of  clothing  to  the  cast¬ 
aways. 

“I  was  once  mixed  up  in  a  deal  much  like 
this  one,”  he  mentioned,  in  making  the 
offer.  “A  fellow-feeling,  eh?”  The  little 
man  gave  no  hint  of  recognition;  neither  by 
word  nor  look  did  he  suggest  that  the  whole 
scheme  was  cunningly  prearranged  by 
himself.  He  had  been  a  sailor;  and  he 
knew  to  within  a  mile  or  two  exactly  where 


the  Berkeley  Head  would  be  at  a  given  hour 
of  any  day.  As  a  careful  general  plans  his 
campaign,  so  had  Wendover  placed  his 
coup,  leaving  nothing  to  chance.  Four  pas¬ 
sengers  might  have  been  refused  by  the 
Head  Line;  two  castaways  could  not  be 
ignored. 

CAPTAIN  HOLYOAKE  wasn’t  such 
a  fool  as  Wendover  considered  him. 
With  his  salvage  turned  over  to 
the  ministrations  of  the  steward,  and  extra 
quantities  of  breakfast  in  course  of  prepa¬ 
ration,  he  held  conference  with  John^n. 

“It  might  just  be  accident,”  he  said; 
“but  then,  again,  it  might  not.  We’ve 
got  to  remember  that  we’re  carrying  four 
tons  of  specie  this  trip;  and  we’d  be  dashed 
fools  to  take  unnecessary  chances.” 

“Two  men  with  not^g  but  the  clothes 
they’re  wearing,  and  those  drenchedl” 
scoffed  the  mate. 

“Two  men — strangers!  Not  that  I’m 
going  to  waste  time  by  putting  into  port  and 
landing  them;  but — ^just  you  signal  the  fiist 
homeward-bounder  and  tell  him  we’re 
sending  a  couple  of  castaways  for  passage 
home.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir.”  Johnson  thought  the  old 
man  was  making  an  unnecessary  fuss  about 
nothing  in  particular;  but  his  duty  was  to 
obey.  Not  for  long,  though — Mr.  Wen¬ 
dover  had  already  promised  to  pull  such 
strings  as  were  necessary  to  secure  for  the 
Berkeley  Head's  mate  an  early  command  in  a 
line  of  equal  repute  with  the  Head  Line — 
ships  making  short  voyages  such  as  would 
be  convenient  for  a  newly  married  man. 

“We’ll  run  no  unnecessary  risks.  We 
know  nothing  about  these  f^ows,  and  it 
mightn’t  just  be  accident  that  brought  them 
athwart  our  hawse.  See  to  it.” 

Mr.  Wendover  was  at  breakfast  when  the 
engine-room  telegraph  rang;  he  looked  in¬ 
quiringly  at  Holyoake.  The  two  cast¬ 
aways,  clean  and  diy,  also  turned  their  gaze 
to  the  captain’s  face.  They  were  to  all 
seeming  of  the  caste  that  eats  at  the  captain’s 
table;  and  they  had  given  a  racy  account  of 
their  experiences  during  the  meal. 

“You  gentlemen  won’t  be  required  to 
make  a  trip  to  Brazil,  after  all,”  grinned 
Holyoake.  “If  you’ve  finished  br«Lkfast, 
we  might  as  well  get  on  deck.”  One  of  the 
castaways  looked  momentarily  at  Wen¬ 
dover,  as  if  expecting  a  signal;  but  the  little 
man  gave  none.  If  he  was  nonplussed  his 
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manner  indicated  no  perturbation  whatso¬ 
ever;  for  circumstances  had  made  him  an  ez- 
oellent  actor;  and  it  is  quite  on  the  cards 
that  had  bis  mentality  been  switched  along 
righteous  channels,  he  might  have  made 
something  of  a  name  for  himself — probably 
as  a  successful  financier. 

“You’re  welcome  to  those  clothes,”  was 
all  Wendover  said.  They  went  on  deck; 
to  discover  a  big  intermediate  boat  near  at 
hand,  with  varicolored  bunting  at  her 
signal-q)an.  The  stranger  was  an  obliging 
sl^,  p^ectly  willing  to  return  the  im- 
fortunate  castaways  to  civilization;  and, 
knowing  the  usu^  difficulty  of  getting 
away  a  freighter’s  boat,  she  offered  to  send 
aooss  her  own  motor-launch;  an  offer  that 
was  accepted.  The  castaways  went  down 
the  Jacob’s  ladder  when  the  laundi  arrived, 
with  brief  farewells;  Wendover,  his  face 
impassive,  watched  them  go,  answered 
the  waves  of  their  hands  as  the  Berkeley 
Bead  rang  to  full  ^}eed  ahead. 

“Weli,  that  seems  to  have  tom  it  a 
Int,”  said  Soames,  when  opportunity  of¬ 
fer^. 

“On  second  thoughts,  it’s  perhaps  just 
as  well,”  Wendover  returned.  “Four 
might  have  been  an  unwieldy  number;  it 
just  means  that  it’s  up  to  us  two  to  pull  this 
thing  off.  All  the  more  credit  to  us  if  we 
do;  and  I  don’t  see  any  particular  reason 
iriiy  we  rfiouldn’t  Yes,  maybe  it’s  just  as 
wefi — aiKi  I  told  Smart  and  EUungton 
what  to  do  in  case  things  didn’t  shape  out 
just  so.” 

‘T  reckon  you  (hm’t  overlook  many  of  the 
detaik,”  apim>ved  Soames  admiringly. 

“It’s  strict  attention  to  small  detail  that 
nwiln^  for  success,”  said  Wendover,  a  little 
pompously.  *’Many  a  man  falls  down  just 
because  he  thinks  the  little  things  are  negli¬ 
gible:  he  sees  the  outlines;  but  to  see 
every  loophole  and  plug  it — ohl  that’s 
genius.  I  thought  we  might  manage  to 
get  those  two  to  hrip  us;  but  I  also  saw  the 
gag  mightn't  work.” 

“You've  done  quite  a  deal  of  planning, 
one  way  and  another,  haven’t  you?”  ask^ 
Soames. 

“It's  worth  it;  many  a  man’s  planned  for 
five  years  without  expecting  a  tenth  of  the 
profit  we're  going  to  make.  I  must  remem¬ 
ber  to  complimmt  Smart  and  Elkington 
udien  there’s  a  trance,  though — they 
woriced  the  trick  very  nea^;  oh,  very 
neatly.  And  they  won’t  be  wasting  their 


time,  anyway,  they  know  how  to  get  on 
with  the  Mayhur  j(^.” 

“All  the  same,  they’d  have  been  handy 
here,”  said  Soamtes,  with  a  hint  of  a  mm- 
ble.  “Two  aren’t  many  against  thirty- 
five.  And  holding  up  a  ship  like  this  might 
prove  a  chancey  sort  of  job.” 

“Not  the  way  I’ve  pJaimed  it,”  responded 
Wendover.  “I’ve  taken  every  last  little 
thing  into  consideration;  haven’t  allowed 
a  loophole.  Christmas  day  finds  the  ship 
within  seventy-five  miks  of  Pavlo  Rocks, 
eh?  That’s  about  as  certain  as  that  the 
sun  will  rise  about  eight  o’clock  on  Christ¬ 
mas  morning,  barring  accidents;  and  any¬ 
how,  even  if  there’s  an  accident,  it  doesn’t 
matter  overmuch.  Brynweth’ll  be  waiting 
at  Ravlo  Rocks  in  the  Tomtit,  eh?  It 
niight  have  been  better  if  we’d  arranged  for 
him  to  meet  us  at  sea;  but  I  don’t  thmk  so. 
If  he’d  been  hanging  about,  supposing 
engine-room  trouble  h^  delayed  us,  folks 
mi^t  have  got  suspicious  and  taken  extra 
precautions,  and  that  would  have  scotched 
us  aboard  here.  We’re  the  people  who 
really  matter;  and  I  reckon  I’ve  planned  this 
thing  out  so  that  it’s  as  nearly  fool-proof 
as  any  plan  could  be.  I’m  already  so  well 
in  with  the  bridge  crowd  that  I'm  allowed 
into  the  chart-room  any  time  I  like.  You 
can  take  this  from  me,  Johnny — ^when  your 
Uncle  Alec  tackles  a  job  he  tackles  it.” 

CAPTAIN  HpLYOAKE  gr^ed  af¬ 
fably  when  'Weiulover  joined  him 
in  h^  after-breakfast  p)romenade  on 
the  reserved  deck. 

“I  ex{)ect  I  was  a  fool  to  worry  about 
those  castaways,”  he  said;  “but  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  it’s  my  job  to  take  no 
risks;  and  you  can’t  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  a  few  tons  of  spiecie  is  pretty  tempting 
bait.” 

“I  don’t  exactly  see  what  those  chaps 
could  have  done,”  said  Wendover;  “but  I 
exp)ect  they’ll  be  glad  to  be  homeward- 
bound  rather  than  heading  for  Brazil.” 

“I’ll  just  nip  down  and  take  a  look  at  that 
spjecie,”  said  Holyoake.  “Care  to  see  close 
on  half  a  million  in  bulk?” 

“It  would  certainly  be  a  imvel  exp)eri- 
ence,”  laughed  Alexander  Wendover.  “We 
ordinary  p)eople  so  sddom  see  real  money. 
What  with  diecks  and  what-not,  the  ida 
of  money  seems  vague.” 

“Come  along  down  and  sit  on  the  jnle  for 
a  minute  or  two;  be  a  vicarious  American 
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millionaire!”  Holyoake  got  the  keys  and 
descended,  leading  the  way.  The  cabin  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  specie  was  at  the  end  of  a  short 
alleyway,  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  living 
accommodation.  “The  room  set  aside  for  a 
hospital,  in  case  any  of  the  oflScers  go  sick,” 
Holyoake  explained,  as  he  unlocked  the 
door.  The  only  extra  precaution  taken^ 
with  the  precious  stuff  had  been  to  fit  a  stout 
iron  batten  across  the  door,  with  a  staple 
and  padlock.  The  specie-cases  were  neatly 
stacked  on  the  cabin-floor,  aU  eighty  of 
them;  compact,  solid-seeming  pack^es. 
The  single  port-hole,  which  was  not  large 
enough  to  permit  the  exit  of  an  unbroken 
case,  had  been  screened  by  the  steel  shutter, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  switch  on  the  roof- 
light. 

“TOOKS  harmless  enough,  doesn’t  it?” 

I  said  the  captain,  seating  himself  on 
the  pile  “More  than  some  of  us 
earn  in  a  week,  though — a  year’s  interest 
at  only  five  per  cent,  would  just  about 
set  me  up  for  life.  Sit  down,  sir,  and  see 
what  it  feels  like  to  be  rich.  This  money 
is  as  much  ours  \  as  any  one  else’s  while 
it’s  here.”  He  went  on  to  voice  his 
ambitions,  which  were  to  earn  suflScient 
surplus  to  buy  a  farm  remotely  inland,  far 
from  all  sight  of  blue  water,  and  there  settle 
peacefully,  never  again  to  think  of  a  ship. 

Wendover,  seating  himself,  caressed  the 
nearest  cases  with  a  lovingly,  lingering 
touch;  and  the  itch  of  his  soul  increased. 
He  visualized  his  own  disposal  of  this 
specie.  When  all  was  said  and  done  what 
he  wanted  for  himself  differed  but  little 
from  Holyoake’s  ambitions.  The  sailor 
wanted  peaceful  retirement;  so  did  the 
master-crook.  The  only  difference  between 
them  was  that  the  skip|)er’s  dreams  were 
unlikely  to  be  fulfilled  while  Wendover’s 
were  more  than  Ukely — they  were  certain. 
Because  he’d  arranged  the  thing  so  that  it 
I  was  absolutely  fool-proof,  leaving  practi¬ 
cally  nothing  to  chance.  Even  the  re¬ 
moter  contingencies  had  been  foreseen  and 
guarded  against. 

“I  suppose  there’d  be  no  chance  of  any 
one  getting  at  this  stuff,”  he  mentioned 
casually,  still  smoothing  the  solid  cases  with 
fingers  that  involuntary  crooked  into  the 
semblance  of  talons.  Gold-hunger  trou¬ 
bled  him — he  had  a  moment’s  mad  desire  to 
fell  the  skipper,  to  break  open  the  cases,  to 
plunge  his  hands  in  among  the  seductive 


bullion.  He  would  have  liked  to  pour  double 
handfuls  of  the  chinking  stuff  over  his  head 
and  shoulders.  He  would  have  liked  to  pile 
the  whole  treasure  into  a  single  heap  and 
wallow  in  it — the  thought  of  the  gold  fevered 
him.  Two  million  dollars  was  money. 

“Well,  ask  yourself,  what  chance  would 
any  one  have,  Mr.  Wendover.  You  can’t 
cart  four  tons  of  stuff  about  like  it  was  a 
sack  of  shavings,  can  you  now?  Suppose 
that  some  of  the  crew  did  take  a  fancy  to 
this  little  lot — well,  it  would  have  to  stop  at 
a  fancy.  Those  cases  are  sealed  with  the 
bank’s  seal.  Let’s  look  them  over,  just 
to  make  sure  the  seals  are  unbroken.’* 
They  did  this,  satisfying  themselves  that 
everything  was  intact.  “Before  we  reach 
port  these  seals  will  be  examined  again;  and 
if  there’s  the  slightest  suspicion  of  tamper¬ 
ing,  there’ll  be  trouble.  A  man  can’t  dive 
overboard  and  swim  ashore  with  a  load  of 
gold,  can  he?  No  man’ll  be  allowed  to 
leave  this  ship  until  she’s  been  searched  from 
end  to  end.  There  are  steel  bulkheads  on 
each  side  of  this  cabin;  and  there’s  only  one 
set  of  keys;  that  I  hold.  Besides  that, 
there’s  an  electric  bell  that  rings  in  my 
cabin  if  any  one  begins  tampering  with  this 
room.  A  rat  coul^’t  cross  this  floor  with¬ 
out  alarming  me.  The  weight  and  bulk 
are  our  biggest  safeguard,  though;  and  the 
fact  that  only  a  very  few  people,  and  those 
trustworthy,  know  that  we’ve  got  anything 
aboard  out  of  the  ordinary.” 

“Well,  it  doesn’t  make  a  man  feel  any 
different  to  know  that  he’s  been  a  million¬ 
aire  for  a  minute,”  laughed  Wendover. 
“But  when  you’ve  landed  this  stuff  safely 
and  got  your  receipt,  you  shall  have  as  fine 
a  drink  as  I  can  buy  you — so  long  as  your 
engines  aren’t  working!” 

CHRISTMAS  Day  broke  in  no  wise 
different  from  any  ordinary  day,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  air  was  suggestive  of 
seasonable  feasting.  Compliments  were  ex¬ 
changed  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  each 
officer  found  at  his  plate  a  box  of  first-rate 
cigars:  a  gift  from  Mr.  Wendover.  The 
ship  was  in  open  water  and  fine  weather— 
a  steady  and  fairly  fresh  breeze  was  blow¬ 
ing.  Wendover  had  noticed  this  when  he 
wakened  at  six  o’clock,  and  had  commented 
on  the^act  to  Soames. 

“I’m  not  a  praying  man,  as  you  know,’* 
he  said,  over  the  morning  tea  the  steward’s 
boy  had  brought  to  the  cabin;  “but  I  did 
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hope  there’d  be  a  good  breeae  today;  it 
things  a  lot.  That*was  just  the 
one  contingency  a  man  couldn’t  prqiare 
a^^dnst;  but  t^  luck’s  running  our  way, 
Johnny.  Everything’s  absolutely  fool¬ 
proof  now.  Take  your  time  from  me,  and 
don’t  try  any  private  breaks,  that’s  all  I 
ask.” 

‘T  know  when  to  follow,”  said  Soames 
admiringly. 

It  was  arranged  that  dinner  that  day 
should  be  postponed  until  ^  o’clock,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  noontime  hour,  when  a 
freighter’s  principal  meal  is  customarily 
serwed.  The  day  passed  pleasantly  enough, 
without  anything  apfunaching  excitement 
Captain  Holyoake  bad  not  the  smallest 
objection  to  his  principal  passenger  donat¬ 
ing  a  bottle  or  two  of  whisky  to  the  fore¬ 
castle  haiKls;  indeed,  he  rather  welcomed 
the  suggestion,  ais  it  would  conserve  his 
own  limited  store  of  intoxicants.  The 
shqMwners,  l^>t  to  be  parsimonious  in  de^ 
tails,  bad  overlooked  the  possibility 
Christmas  Day  being  spoit  at  sea;  the  men 
expected  a  drink,  and  consequently 
Holyoake  would  be  looked  to  to  supply  the 
rejoicing  fluid. 

Soames  took  the  liquor  to  the  forecastles — 
he  was  already  od.  excellent  terms  with  the 
foremast  hai^.  *  He  ^lent  most  of  his 
evenings,  when  Wendovwr  was  playing  un¬ 
limited  games  of  crib  with  the  captain,  in 
gambling  with  dice  in  the  forecastles  where 
his  luck  was  always  indifferent.  He  paid 
pron^t  cash  to  liquidate  his  losses  and  not 
infrequently  smuggled  a  bottle  of  whisky 
forwa^  to  lend  exhilaration  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  He  stipulated  that  no  men¬ 
tion  of  these  clandestine  ptotations  should 
be  permitted  to  stray  to  the  cabin.  And 
the  men,  scenting  further  indulgences, 
took  precautions.  On  this  particular  day 
Soames  openly  carried  two  bottles  of 
whisky  forward,  one  in  either  hand.  Cap¬ 
tain  Hcdyoake  watched  him  go,  aird  smiM 
in  satis^tion  when  a  roimd  of  cheering 
sounded  from  the  sailors’  quarters. 

”The  men’ll  be  sorry  sdren  yo\i  leave  us, 
sir,”  he  said  to  Wendover,  who  was  beside 
him,  leaning  over  the  scrubbed  rail  of  the 
promenade  deck. 

‘T  think  you  ought  to  send  a  radio  mes¬ 
sage  to  your  wife,  wishing  her  the  oomph- 
ments  of  the  seasrm,”  said  Wendover. 

'*¥00  seem  to  think  of  everything.” 
Captain  Holyoake  puffed  appreciatively  at 


the  Ug  cigar  taken  from  his  own  qxedal 
box— of  better  quality  even  than  the  cigars 
given  to  the  ofi^rs.  “But  my  wife  would 
cry  out  against  the  extravagance.” 

“Let  me  foot  the  bill — call  it  a  Christinas 
present  to  your  wife.  1  like  to  keep  up  the 
tfld-fashicmed  Christmas  spurit.” 

“Well,  now,  that’s  generous  of  you,  Mr. 
Wendover;  }mu  have  an  aptitude  for 
fnaking  folks  luq^y.  My  wife’ll  be  tickled 
to  death  when  s^  gets  that  message.” 
He  strolled  away  towi^  the  wireless  bouse 
to  despatch  it. 

Soames  went  into  the  seamen’s  fore¬ 
castle.  “Mr.  Wendover’s  compli¬ 
ments  and  best  wishes  for  a  ha^y 
Christmas,”  he  said,  depositing  the  bottle  on 
the  table.  “The  captain  reckoned  one 
bottle’d  be  enough.”  He  winked  solemnly, 
and  from  an  inner  pocket  produced  a  second 
bottle.  “Mr.  Wendover  reckoned  the  cap¬ 
tain  hardly  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about,”  he  added.  “This  is  a  bottle  of  the 
very  best;  but  it  might  be  safer  to  keep  it 
ont^  night — just  in  case.”  And  he  handed 
the  second  bottle  over. 

“Right  y’are,”  said  the  senior  seaman 
jovially.  “A  wink’s  as  good  as  a  nod  to 
a  blind  hoss!  But  you  don’t  leave  this 
fo’csle  not  without  3^  sample  your  own 
p>oison,  Mr.  Soames.”  And  Soames  drank 
a  measure  of  the  whisky  from  a  tin  panni¬ 
kin,  departing  amid  cheers.  He  repeated 
his  performance  in  the  firemen’s  quarters, 
where  were  the  stokehold  crew  that  were 
not  actually  an  duty.  Here  he  indulged  in 
another  tot,  although  his  instincts  warned 
him  against  such  indu^ence;  stiff,  it  yras 
Christmas  Day,  and  he  believed  his  head  was 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  load,  especially 
considering  how  extreme^  abstemious  be 
had  been  latterly.  N<»e  the  less,  at  the 
price  of  a  tot,  ^  secured  from  the  chief 
steward  a  handful  of  doves  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  cabin;  for  he  had  ik>  wish  to 
arouse  Wendover’s  iiulignation.  Wendover 
himself  was  keepnng  rigidly  abstemious  so 
long  as  the  great  coup  was  pending;  after  it 
was  succes^ully  completed  would  be 
time  enough  for  indu^nce. 

The  day  continued  fine  throughout;  a  day 
of  bright  sunshine  and  crisp  seas,  licked  to 
wdiiteness  by  the  gay,  invigorating  breeze 
that  blew.  At  nocm  Wendover  as  usual 
joined  the  knot  of  officers  on  the  bridge, 
where  they  were  busily  taking  altitudes; 
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and  he  was  in  the  chart-room  when  Captain 
Holyoake  laid  off  the  Berkeley  Head's  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  big  chart  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

“How’s  she  doing?”  he  asked  interestedly; 
and  only  he  hims^  knew  the  excitement 
that  tingled  within  him. 

“As  well  as  can  be  expected,”  laughed 
Holyoake,  running  a  circle  round  the  pencil 
dot  indicative  of  the  position,  and  writing: 
“Xmas  Day”  alongside  the  ring.  “She’s 
logged  a  fair  ten  and  a  half  t^ugh  the 
twenty-four  hours.”  Wendover  took  keen 
interest  in  this  daily  navigation.  He  pored 
'over  the  chart  for.  quite  a  while  chatting 
casually.  His  eyes  were  very  busy.  He 
realized  that  his  previous  calculations  were 
so  nearly  correct  as  to  make  no  difference. 
At  midnight  the  Berkeley  Head  would  be 
exactly  seventy-five  miles  from  the  north¬ 
ernmost  point  of  Pavlo  Rocks,  which  would 
then  be  bearing  about  S.  S.  £.  The  wind 
was  northeast;  a  perfectly  fair  wind;  and 
even  a  laden  life-boat  would  log  a  fair  six 
knots  per  hour  to  its  urge.  By  daylight 
the  ab^doning  life-boat  would  be  thirty- 
I  six  miles  distant  from  the  Berkeley  Head; 

I  out  of  sight.  The  Tomtit,  specially  char¬ 
tered  for  the  purpose,  was  lying  snugly 
hidden  in  a  weatherproof  cove  under  Hie 
Dorthemmost  point  of  Pavlo  Rocks;  and 
the  Tomtit  was  a  powerful  motor  yacht,  cap¬ 
able  of  keeping  the  seas  for  an  almost  in¬ 
definite  period.  Oh  yes,  the  whole  scheme 
was  absolutely  fool-proof,  you  couldn’t  get 
away  from  facts.  Exactly  as  a  company- 
promoter  invests  his  capital  in  a  gamble 
with  rich  promise  of  gain,  so  had  Wendover 
invested  the  savings  of  precarious  years  in 
equipping  the  expiation  for  the  looting  of 
the  Berkd^  Head. 

He  felt  infinitely  more  confident  of  success 
than  does  the  average  financier  for  he  had 
given  fully  as  much  thought  to  his  coup  as 
I  a  great  general  would  give  to  the  winning 
of  a  campaign. 

Midnight,  consequently,  was  the 
appointed  time  for  effecting  the 
deal.  He  promised  himself  a 
Christmas  present  of  gratifying  propor¬ 
tions:  four  tons  of  gold.  He  laughed 
quietly  to  himself  as  he  reflected  how  easy 
it  all  promised  to  be.  Talk  about  phates! 
Teach  and  Morgan  together  had  probably 
aever  made  such  a  killing,  notwithstanding 
lU  their  expensive  outfits  and  lashings  of 
Ben,  as  he  and  Soames  would  make.  He 


bubbled  over  with  merriment  during  the 
midday  meal;  and  challenged  Holyoaute  to 
cribbs^  after  tea.  There  was  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  complacent  idleness  about  the  ship, 
for,  on  account  of  the  holiday,  no  work  save 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  was  done. 
And  unlike  a  sailing-ship,  a  steamer’s  work 
is  limited;  most  of  it  beii^  merely  designed 
for  filling  in  time.  Tne  men  foPard 
washed  their  clothes,  pipe  in  mouth.  After 
tea  there  was  a  burst  of  unmusical  carol¬ 
singing  from  the  forecastles;  and  the 
wireless  operator  set  his  gramophone 
going. 

“There’s  one  certain  thing  about  it,” 
Wendover  said  at  evening  dinner;  “you  are 
all  going  to  drink  to  Christmas  in  a  glass  of 
port  that  hasn’t  anything  at  all  the  matter 
with  it  Even  you.  Captain  Holyoake; 
although  you’ve  been  so  nicely  abstemious 
all  day.” 

“Some  one’s  got  to  keep  a  clear  head  when 
free  drinks  are  going  about,”  the  skipper 
laughed.  “But  seeing  what  day  it  is,  a 
gla^  of  port  won’t  do  any  (me  any  ham, 
I’m  sure.” 

“In  that  case.  I’ll  get  it — in  case  Soames 
makes  a  mistake,”  Wendover  said.  He 
rose  from  the  table  and  went  to  his  cabin. 
Returning  to  the  saloon  he  passed  the  en¬ 
gineers’  mess-room,  halted  there. 

“You  won’t  object  to  a  bottle  of  port,  I 
hope,”  he  said;  and  passed  over  two  bottles. 
The  second  engineer,  senior  member  of  the 
mess,  thanked  him  profusely;  invited  him 
in  to  share  it. 

“Sorry — but  I’ll  tell  you  what — don’t 
turn  in  for  a  bit;  and  I’U  slip  along  for  a 
yam,  when  they’ve  finished  in  the  cabin, 
eh?  It  might  1^  possible  to  find  even  an¬ 
other  bottle;  engineering  must  be  dry  work 
in  this  sort  of  weather.” 

“You’ve  got  it  there;  and  it’s  a  pity  these 
Head  boats  are  run  on  teetotal  lines,”  the 
second  engineer  said.  “The  owners  seem 
to  think  we  weren’t  given  mouths  when  we 
were  bom,  at  all.  You’ll  be  very  welcome, 
Mr.  Wenclover,  any  time  you  care  to  look 
in.” 

“Thanks,  Mr.  Mackenae.  And  one  of 
these  days,  if  you’ve  no  objection,  I’d  like 
well  enough  to  l(X)k  over  the  job  below — 
if  passengers  are  allowed  down  there, 
that  is.” 

“Any  time  you  like,  sir — any  time.  Just 
slip  down  whenever  you  feel  inclined;  open 
house,  you  know.” 
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WINDOVER  conveyed  two  botdes 
ol  port  to  the  saloon,  and  claimed 
the  right  to  decant  it  himself.  It 
was  excellent  fraty  wine,  of  a  kind  to  suit  a 
saikH^’s  palate,  for  sailors  are  seldom  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  liquor.  There  were  walnuts 
and  the  usual  Christmas  delicacies  to  follow 


the  good  dinner  the  chief  steward  had  pro¬ 
vided — frozen  turkey  and  such  seasonable 
luxuries  as  must  be  eaten  (»  that  day  of  all 
days.  The  mate  reluctantly  rose  to  relieve 
his  junior;  mentioned  what  a  pity  it  was 
that  he  must  go.  The  third  mate  descended 
and  ate  his  meal,  laughed  at  the  merry 
play  of  Alexander  Wen^ver’s  wit. 

Wendover  was  at  top  form  that  eve¬ 
ning.  He  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
storks,  sdiich  presently  broadened.  The 
wine  dxculated  freely;  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  <me  noticed  that  Soames  had  suj^e- 
mented  the  original  two  bottles  with  two 
more,  whose  corks  were  withdrawn  udien  he 
broi^t  them  to  table.  An  almost  im- 
perbepdble  glance  was  exchanged  between 
Wendover  and  his  aide  on  t^  occasicxi, 
and  Wendover  smiled  quietly.  Every¬ 
thing  was  wDiking  out  exactly  according  to 
program.  The  ^timate  bottles  of  port 
contained  a  special  drug  of  the  delay  action 
variety — knoi^out  di^K  in  a  modified 
form.  For  certain  of  the  padcages  in 
Wendover’s  cabin  were  not  ^at  they 
seemed;  he  had  come  equipped  in  every  de¬ 
tail.  Having  served  the  fresh  supply  of 
wine  Soames  excused  himself  from  the  pan¬ 
try,  where  the  domestic  staff  had  assuredly 
not  been  forgotten  and  went  on  deck. 
Straight  to  captain’s  cabin  he  went, 
moving  silently  on  rubber-shod  feet.  By 
way  of  precaution,  in  case  any  one  should 
surprise  Urn,  he  carried  another  bottle  of 
port,  prepared  to  explain  his  presence  on  the 
excuse  t^t  a  surreptidous  drink  was  being 
placed  ready  to  the  captain’s  hand  by 
Wendover’s  generosity. 

He  gained  the  cabin  without  adventure, 
however.  The  mate,  slightly  scunnolent 
from  much  food  and  drink,  leaned  over  the 
bridge-rails  peering  ahead,  and  dreaming  of 
the  girl  who  was  shortfy^  to  beemne  his 
wife;  thanks  to  Wendover’s  generous  prom¬ 
ises.  Soames  ^pped  like  a  shadow  into  the 
room;  switched  out  the  lights  after  a  quick 
survey,  and  moved  like  a  stealthy  ghost  to¬ 
ward  the  chest  of  drawers.  Weaver  had 
green  him  caqilidt  instructions.  Two  days 
before  he  had  challenged  Holyanke  to  a 


pistol  shooting  competition — deploring  the 
fact  that  he  personally  carried  no  firearms. 
He  knew  exactly  whm  Holyoake  bad  de¬ 
posited  bis  antomatic  after  the  sport — in 
which  Wendover  had  proved  hims^  to  be 
an  execrable  shot.  Soiunes  opened  the  un¬ 
locked  drawer,  examined  the  autcxnatic 
by  the  h^t  of  a  small  pencil  torch;  emptied 
the  magazine,  decanted  the  shdl  out  of  the 
chamber;  restored  the  weapon  to  its  former 
position.  A  quick  but  thorough  search 
satisfied  him  t^t  there  were  no  other  fire¬ 
arms  in  the  room;  and  the  broken  box  of 
cartridges  in  the  same  drawer  as  the  pistol, 
was  c^lected  and  earned  away — to  be 
thrown  overboard. 

r[£Y  were  still  at  table  when  he  r^ 
turned  to  the  saloon;  and  they 
remained  there  when  the  niate  de¬ 
scended  at  e^ht  bells;  he  joined  the  cmi- 
vivial  party,  reporting  that  it  was  a  per¬ 
fectly  fine  night,  as  cl^  as  a  beD  of  brass; 
and  nothing  whatever  in  sight  beyond  sea 
and  sky.  The  wireless  operator,  by  no 
means  intoxicated,  but  mellowed  made 
hsqjpy  by  wine,  cmnmenced  to  sing  a  sen¬ 
timental  song  in  a  light,  tuneful  tenor — the 
rest  joined  rapturously  in  the  chorus. 
C£q>tain  Holyoke  beat  time  on  the  nut- 
shdl  littered  cloth  with  a  fruit  knife.  Two 
bells  sounded  on  the  bridge-bell;  the  voice 
of  the  forecastle  lookout  sounded  clearly: 
“The  lights  are  bright  and  all’s  well,  sir!” 
“All’s  very  well,”  agreed  Holyoake, 
looking  longingly  at  the  fre^  bottle  of  port 
that  S^mes  placed  at  his  elbow.  Then  he 
trolled  in  a  drep  baritone:  “The  sea  ran  hi^ 
and  the  bark  rode  weD!”  When  captains 
sing,  subordinates  resjjectfully  listen;  but 
the  effort  of  carolling  apparently  parched 
Holyoake’s  throat;  for  he  did  not  say  naj 
when  Wendover  coaxingly  refilled  his  glass. 

“Never  a  Christmas  at  home,  in  all  these 
years!”  he  said  plaintively  through  wet  lips. 
That  made  him  garrulously  reminiscent; 
meantime  the  mate  made  up  for  recent  ab¬ 
stentions.  The  second  mate,  muttering 
that  if  he  didn’t  get  a  nap  now  he  wouldn’t 
be  fit  to  turn  out  for  the  midni^t  watch, 
rose  and  left  the  saloon.  Entering  his 
cabin  the  first  object  on  which  his  eyes 
rested  was  an  uncorked  bottle  of  whisky. 

“With  A.  Wendover’s  Christmas  wishes,” 
was  written  on  the  labeL 
“Sofine  sort  of  a  passenger!”  said  the  sec¬ 
ond  mate,  and  drank,  more  copiously  than 
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be  intended,  petiu^;  but  his  bund  shook,  all  night.  But  a  little  wave  of  fear  troubled 
“Well,  how  about  a  game  of  crtt)?*’  asked  him,  too — ^fear  of  a  Wendover  whom  the 
Wendover  brightly.  people  the  Berkeley  Feod  did  not  know:  a 

“Suits  me,”  said  the  captain:  “eheu — I  livid  fury  teaman  who  would  kiD  as  qukkiy 
feel  a  bit  sleepy.  A  bit  of  a  fisherman’s  walk  as  he  w^d  speak,  if  matters  did  not  go 
first,  eh?  Just  to  blow  the  cobwebs  away,  entirely  to  his  liking.  So  when  the  th^ 
Then  we  can  settle  down  ior  a  ni^t  of  it  if  tot  was  served  out  he  waived  his  share — 
you  fed  that  way.”  Wendover  followed  reluctantly;  and  left  the  doped  bottle  behind 
him  out  on  deck,  leaving  the  mate  and  the  him  when  he  qmtted  the  forecastle, 
wireless  operator  with  the  chief  engineer  at 

table.  The  chief  steward  spoke  in  the  TN  THE  firemen’s  quarters  he  behaved 
mate’s  ear:  I  with  exenoplary  rectitude;  merdy 

“The  old  man  won’t  be  cmning  back,  touching  his  lips  to  the  proffered 
will  he,  sir?”  liqutH*;  he  behaved  similarly  in  the  petty 

“Hardly  likely — why?”  oilers’  mess  and  was  perfectly  sober — 

“Well,  Soames  here,  sir — he  says  that  according  to  his  own  fancy — ^when  he  re- 
Mr.  Wendover  doesn’t  want  to  offend  the  turned  £dt.  He  found  the  saloon  still  oc- 
captmn;  but  if  you  gentlemen  feel  like  an-  cupied,  the  chief  steward  had  joined  the 
other  decent  drink,  you’ve  only  to  say  so.”  festive  party,  and  it  appeared  as  if  they  were 
“Mr.  Wendover,  steward,  is  a  gentleman  going  to  make  a  night  oi  it.  Soames  went 
of  the  first  water;  and  I  don’t  mind  who  up  to  the  boat-deck,  where  the  cool  wind 
hemrs  me  say  it.  What  about  it.  Chief —  caused  by  the  freighter’s  vigorous  passage, 
free  pump  promised?”  fanned  his  temples;  he  inhaled  grateful, 

“Bring  her  along,”  said  the  chief  engineer  gazing  at  the  inky  blackness  cd  the  sea, 
spaciously.  He  would  have  made  intimate  slit  across  cmly  the  hurrying  white-caps 
friends  with  his  bitterest  enemy  in  his  pres-  which  were  hardly  visible.  Then  he  knocked 
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across  the  table  without  so  much  as  a 
whimper. 

“The  poor  gentleman,  having  drunk  too 
much  Christmas  alcohol,  was  considerately 
put  to  bed  by  the  passenger,”  said  Wen- 
dover.  “Lend  a  htmd  here,  Soames — the 
show  is  about  to  start!” 


NOW  that  the  definite  issue  was 
joined  the  two  crooks  worked  with 
beautiful  precision.  They  had  re¬ 
hearsed  the  operations  in  gross  and  detail 
several  times.  The  stertorously  snoring 
Holyoake  was  swung  from  the  table  into  the 
cabin  reserved  for  h^  sleeping;  he  was  im- 
dressed  and  attired  in  his  pajamas.  Under 
the  bedclothes  Soames,  an  expert,  linked 
the  rmconsdous  man’s  thumbs  together 
with  a  fragment  of  fishing-line — in^tely 
less  cumbersome  than  cord  about  the 
wrists  and  even  more  effective.  A  length  of 
fishing-line  went  about  his  ankles,  too;  and  a 
handkerchief  was  stuffed  into  his  mouth 
and  fastened  there.  The  face  was  then 
turned  away  to  the  bulkhead  and  the  cover¬ 
let  drawn  over  poor  Holyoake’s  head.  If 
he  had  resisted  in  the  smallest  degree  Wen- 
dover  was  quite  prepared  to  destroy  him 
out  of  hand.  He  was  no  longer  the  suave 
passenger — ^his  lips  were  drawn  back  a  little 
from  his  yellow  teeth,  and  he  looked  vulpine 
and  destructive.  M^en  he  S|X)ke  it  was  in 
curt  monosyllables,  not  one  of  them  im- 
necessary.  Soames,  in  action,  obeyed  like 
a  perfect  automaton. 

Wendover  possessed  himself  of  the  keys 
of  the  spede-cabin.  The  door  of  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  bedroom  he  locked,  removed  the  key 
and  threw  it  overboard. 

“Now,  then!”  he  said.  “Crew  all  right 
for’ard!” 

“Drinking  freelj^ — of  the  doped  stuff.” 
“Nip  for’ard  and  shut  those  storm-doors, 
clamp  ’em  fast.  Batten  down  the  sky¬ 
lights  when  that’s  done;  though  that  dope 
will  keep  ’em  quite  quiet  for  a  long  time. 
Leave  nothing  to  chance,  though.  See  to 
it”  He  might  almost  as  easily  have  poi¬ 
soned  all  hands;  but  he  was  shrewd  enough 
to  know  that  w^e  a  robbery  would  arouse 
interest  in  crime-hunting  circles,  a  wholesale 
killing  would  serve  to  put  half  civilization 
on  his  track.  Too,  he  did  not  approve  of 
unnecessary  killing.  He  had  been  required 
to  destroy  life  ere  this;  but  always  he  did  it 
reluctantly.  For  two  reasons — killing  was 
inartistic;  also,  the  remembrance  of  the 


killed  sometimes  caused  unpleasant  appre¬ 
hensions  in  the  element  he  called  his  im¬ 
mortal  soul. 

As  Soames  went  along  the  foredeck 
Wendover  climbed  to  the  navigating  bridge. 
He  often  did  that,  for  a  yam  with  the  watch- 
keeper,  who  welcomed  a  relief  from  the 
eternal  monotony  of  staring  into  a  void. 
Wendover  was  laughing  quietly  when 
young  Wilson,  the  third  mate,  recognized 
his  approach. 

“Far  be  it  from  me  to  spread  scandal,” 
said  Wendover;  “but  between  you  and  me 
and  the  binnacle,  the  old  man’s  looked  too 
long  on  the  rosy  wine.” 

“Mean  he’s  got  a  skinful,  sir?” 

“Oh;  nothing  to  notice;  no,  no — but  he’s 
sleepy;  and  he’s  turned  in.  He  gave  a 
pretty  plain  hint  that  he  wouldn’t  be 
pleas^  with  any  one  who  disturbed  him  for 
anything  less  than  a  tornado  or  a  collision.” 

“He  needn’t  worry  about  me.  The  way 
I’m  feeling  now,  I’m  anxious  not  to  have 
him  butting  in — I  might  say  things  I’d  be 
sorry  for.  This  has  been  some  Christmas, 
if  you  ask  me  anything.” 

“If  you  feel  you’ve  got  a  cordite  mouth, 
there’s  nothing  like  a  hair  of  the  dog  that 
bit  you  for  squaring  things  up,”  Wendover 
said,  and  shook  a  flask  that  gurgled  pleas¬ 
antly.  “This  is  the  stuff  to  straighten  you 
— and  yet — I’m  not  so  sure.  The  ship’s 
in  your  charge — ” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  squiffy,  if  that’s  what  you 
mean,”  said  Wilson.  “I’ve  never  slept  on 
watch  yet;  and  I  don’t  intend  to  start,  not 
even  on  Christmas  night.” 

“Well,  perhaps  a  swig  wouldn’t  harm  you; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it’ll  do  you  good;  but 
don’t  for  Heaven’s  sake  say  that  I  gave  it 
you,  or  I’ll  be  getting  into  the  old  man’s 
bla<^  books.”  He  twisted  the  bayonet 
stopper  of  the  fiask  and  trickled  a  measure 
into  the  cup.  Wilson  swallowed  appre¬ 
ciatively. 

“Jinks,  that’s  good  stuff!”  he  smd.  “I 
can  feel  it  warming  my  toes.”  Wendover 
remained  beside  him  for  a  little  while, 
talking  of  strange  and  fictitious  Christmases 
that  he  himself  had  spent;  and  Wilson 
leaned  more  sluggishly  against  the  bridge- 
rails.  Once  Wendover  heard  a  ghostly 
snore.  He  clucked  dryly;  muttered: 

“Talk  about  not  sleeping  on  watch  to 
your  grandmother,  youngster!”  and  went 
quietly  from  the  bridge.  He  made  no 
hasty  fuss  about  his  movements;  everything 
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was  exquisitdy  coordinated.  Outside  the 
ci4>tam’s  door  he  halted,  listening.  He 
was  able  to  hear  Soames  close  the  storm¬ 
proof  doors  that  made  a  prison  of  the  for¬ 
ward  accommodation;  and  he  thought  to 
see  his  aide  working  at  the  forecastk  sky¬ 
lights  ahbost  immediately  afterward. 

WENDOVER  went  below.  A  glance 
into  the  saloon  showed  him  that 
all  four  occupants  were  either  fast 
asleep  or  very  drowsy.  There  was  nothing 
to  arouse  su^ndon  in  this  in  the  mind  of  a 
chance-comer:  these  were  merely  men  who 
had  slightly  over-indulged  in  unfamiliar  alco¬ 
hol:  a  par^nable  happening  on  Christmas 
night  surely;  and  all  were  off-duty  in  any 
case.  Drinking  might  be  reprehensible, 
but  so  far  as  it  does  not  interefere  with  the 
performance  of  duty  it  is  not  in  any  way 
criminal.  The  menymakers  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  sore  heads  in  the  morning;  but 
that  was  their  own  affair. 

Wendover  walked  toward  his  cabin,  pass¬ 
ing  the  engineers’  mess-room  en  route. 
Some  of  the  juniors  were  still  there,  more  or 
less  sleepy.  Wendover  saluted  them,  and 
on  being  invited  to  enter  the  room,  insisted 
that  he  should  pay  his  footing  in  so  doing; 
and,  returning  from  his  cabin,  brought  more 
liquor,  which  he  pressed  on  the  mechanics, 
though  without  undue  insistence.  Pleading 
his  own  sleepiness  he  soon  retired;  and  in  his 
cabin  found  Soames. 

“The  ship’s  pretty  nearly  ours  to  do 
what  we  like  with,”  he  mentioned.  “Time 
to  get  prc^ierly  busy  now.  Bear  a  hand, 
Johnny!” 

Soames  opened  a  case  on  the  floor  and 
took  therefrom  a  couple  of  heavy  automatic 
pistols,  both  fully  loaded.  One  he  pock¬ 
eted,  the  other  he  i>assed  to  Wendover;  as  he 
did  so,  the  chief  crook  looked  at  him  sus¬ 
piciously. 

“You’ve  been  liquoring,  you  hoodool” 
Wendover  snapped. 

“Aw — nothing  to  make  a  fuss  over,  Boss! 
I  reckon  1  know  the  size  of  load  I  can  carry 
—you  don’t  catch  me  overshooting  the 
on  a  job  of  this  size.” 

“If  anything  goes  wrong  through  your 
fault.  I’ll  scrag  you — hear  that?”  said  Wen¬ 
dover,  with  tlw  hint  of  a  snarl.  “I’ve  made 
this  stunt  fool-proof;  but  if  you  butt  in  and 
queer  the  pit^— he4>  your  soul;  be¬ 
cause  you’U  need  all  He  can  do  for  you!” 
He  balanced  the  automatic  as  he  ^)oke,  and 
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drew  his  brows  together,  his  glance  fixed  on 
Soames’  chest.  He  was  key^  up  now  to  a 
pitch  where  he  would  have  shot  his  aide 
dead  without  an  instant’s  cmnpunctkm,  bat 
he  needed  him;  he  had  many  uses  for  him 
before  the  Tomtit  was  reached. 

“Booze-hound!”  he  muttered.  “You 
damned  fool!”  Soames  shivered,  with  min¬ 
gled  fear  and  indignation.  He  dare  not 
admit  that,  feeling  the  thirst  upon  him,  he 
had  helped  himself  liberally  to  the  private 
store  of  whisky;  because  v^^en  he  had  over¬ 
indulged  he  sometimes  acted  impetuously, 
doing  things  for  which  he  was  sorry  after¬ 
ward:  silly,  impulsive  things  without  rfajrme 
or  reason.  Once,  when  in  that  condition,  he 
had  actually  walked  up  to  a  policeman  and 
invited  him  to  fightl 

“If  you  feel  I’ve  queered  anything,  )rou 
can  do  what  you  like  to  me,”  he  gulped. 

“Well,  you’ll  touch  no  drop  now  till  this 
job’s  done,  see?”  Soames  mumbled  under¬ 
standing,  and  by  way  of  atonement  showed 
an  eagerness  to  get  to  the  real  woric. 

“How  d’  we  stand  now?”  said  Wendover 
quickly.  He  taf^ied  off  the  points  on  his 
^ger-tips  with  the  muzzle  of  ^  automatic. 
“C^tain’s  settled,  so’s  W’ilscm;  he  won’t 
wakra  for  a  full  day,  since  he  got  the  stuff 
almost  neat  out  of  my  flask.  The  crowd 
in  the  saloon  are  blotto — we  can  fix  them  off 
(Mresently.  Both  fo’c’sles  attended  to?  - 
Any  one  short  when  you  left?” 

“Man  at  the  wheel  and  the  lookout  frmn 
the  sailors’  side.  I  dropped  the  lookout 
when  he  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  doing 
at  the  skvlight;  he’s  got  his.” 

“KiUed  him?” 

“Shouldn’t  be  surprised.”  Soames  spoke 
callously.  He  had  no  rooted  objection  to 
killing  when  necessary';  and  he  wouldn’t 
have  minded  overly  if  Wendover  had  shot 
up  the  entire  shq)’s  company. 

.“We’ll  tackle  the  man  at  the  whed 
presently.  God  bless  these  diort-handed 
freighters!  Stokehold  side?” 

“One  fireman,  one  greaser  on  duty — rest 
under  hatches  and  safe — as  drunk  as  lords. 
And  they  can’t  get  clear,  short  of  dynamite, 
anyway.  Those  storm-doors  are  the  best 
ever — sheet  steeL’* 

“They’re  built  to  keq>  out  the  wintry 
North  Atlantic,”  barbed  Wendover.  “The 
shqrbuilders  are  our  best  pals.  Who  cbe? 
The  engineers?  They’ll  be  all  ri^t.  And 
the  junior  stewards — there’s  the  cook, 
too—” 
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“Cookey  went  under  half  an  hour  after 
dinner — wanted  to  fight  the  chief  steward 
over  a  girl  in  Rio,  or  something  of  the  sort. 
The  steward  put  him  to  sleep  all  rightj  all 
right — I  help^  carry  him  to  his  bimk.  He 
won’t  trouble  any  one.” 

“Best  make  sure,  though.  Then  there’s 
really  only  three  men  on  duty  down  below — 
and  the  helmsman?  Come  up  and  attend 
to  him  for  a  start.” 


They  went  on  deck  moving  through 
alleyways  that  were  silent,  save  for 
occasio^  choking  snores.  Wen- 
dover  drew  to  the  door  of  the  engineers’ 
mess  and  the  saloon  door  also.  He  whis¬ 
pered  an  instruction  to  Soames  as  he  set  his 
foot  on  the  ladder  of  the  navigating  bridge, 
and  Soames  grunted. 

“By  the  way,  Wilson,”  said  Wendover 
crisply,  walking  across  the  bridge.  Soames 
was  almost  on  his  heels,  but  the  aide  paused 
by  the  door  of  the  wheelhouse.  Xhe  helms¬ 
man  looked  up — ^he  was  in  a  drowsy  condi¬ 
tion  anyhow — and  saw  Soames’  face  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  glow  of  the  lamp  in  the  bin¬ 
nacle  ho^.  — 

“What’n  hell — 1”  he  began.  For  he  saw 
something  in  that  face  that  troubled  him:  a 
wolfish  expression.  He  said  no  more,  for 
Soames  reached  and  hit  him  on  the  head 
with  his  automatic.  But,  drowsy  though 
he  was,  the  sailor  saw  the  blow  coming  and 
half-do^ed  it,  letting  out  a  croak  as  he 
sagged  to  his  knees  across  the  spokes. 
Soames  released  the  safety-catch  and  shot 
him  in  the  brain. 

“Tst-tst!  Was  that  necessary?”  asked 
Wendover,  at  the  doorway. 

“Seemed  so.”  Soames’ lips  were  tightened 
over  his  teeth,  and  he  breathed  in  a  hurried 
way.  “There’s  no  one  to  hear,  anyway.” 

“You  never  know.  Too  late  now,  you 
fool!  It’s  things  like  that  that  queer  a  job 
— and  if  the  thing  goes  wrong,  look  out!” 
But  a  pistol-shot  is  a  very  trifling  sound  on 
the  exposed  bridge  of  a  ship  whose  decks 
are  throbbing  and  whose  steel-work  is  chat¬ 
tering  noisily  to  the  impulse  of  her  thrusting 
engines.  It  had  sounded  like  a  thimder- 
clap  to  Wendover;  but  then  he  knew  what 
it  was,  and  knowledge  magnified  impres¬ 
sions.  It  was  very  unlikely  that  the  three 
men  still  awake  in  the  ship  could  have  heard 
the  report. 

“Come  on,  then — ^wait  a  bit.”  Wen¬ 
dover  ran  the  wheel  over  to  hard  starboard. 


and  slipped  the  locking  loop  over  a  spoke. 
The  Berkeley  Head  would  thus  trudge 
around  in  circles  so  long  as  her  engines 
worked.  Next,'  Wendover  reached  to  the 
navigation  light-switches  and  snapped  them 
off;  so  that  erratically  moving  lights  might 
not  attract  the  attention  of  a  ^ance  passing 
ship.  Masthead  lights,  sidelights  and  over- 
taldng  light  went  out.  There  were  no 
deck-lights  burning;  and  the  ports  were 
carefully  screened. 

Satisfied,  Wendover  led  the  way  to  the 
boat-deck.  There  had  been  a  boat-drill, 
according  to  regulations,  on  the  previous 
Sunday;  one  boat  had  been  hoisted  out  and 
lowered  a  little  way  to  prove  its  readiness. 
This  was  the  boat  he  had  selected  for  his 
purpose.  The  Berkeley  Head  being  a  mod¬ 
em  ship,  her  boat-gear  was  thoroughly 
up  to  date.  The  mere  pulling  of  a  lever 
sufficed  to  release  the  chucks  and  permit 
the  big  boat  to  swing  outward  sufficient  to 
be  lowered  clear  of  the  side. 


Both  men  equipped  themselves  with 
axes  from  the  other  boats,  and  stove 
in  the  planking  of  all  the  remaining 
boats — five  in  all,  making  a  thorough  job  of 
it,  in  order  to  prohibit  all  possibility  of 
pursuit.  The  wash  of  water  outboard 
drowned  the  crashing  soimd  of  the  ax-blows 
completely,  even  if  there  had  been  any  one 
about  to  overhear. 

“Can  do!”  said  Wendover,  when  the  last 
boat  was  rendered  into  wreckage.  “Now 
for  it!”  Then  slipped  agilely  below,  and 
reached  the  spede-cabin,  removed  the  pad¬ 
locked  bar  and  turned  the  key  in  the  door- 
lock.  The  old  familiar  itch  troubled  Wen- 
dover’s  fingers  as  the  switched-on  light 
showed  the  snugly  stacked  eighty  cases  of 
bullion. 

“It’s  causing  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  it’s 
worth  it!”  he  chuckled.  “Lovely  old  stuff— 
oh,  darling!”  He  swimg  up  a  case  in  his 
hands  and  kissed  it  rapturously.  It  wasn’t 
an  easy  task  to  swing  the  weighty  thing  to 
his  lips,  but  he  managed  it.  He  greatly 
wanted  to  break  open  a  package  and  run  the 
glittering  stuff  through  Ms  fingers;  but  there 
wasn’t  time  for  rejoicing  that  might  prove 
premature.  He  slung  the  case  to  his  Moul¬ 
der  and  sped  to  the  boat-deck,  Soames  fol¬ 
lowing  him.  They  put  the  cases  in  the 
readied  life-boat,  sprinted  back  for  more, 
and  continued  without  a  breathing-space. 
There  was  small  chance  of  detection  in  this 
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stage  of  the  proceedings;  the  allejrway  hold-  half-ste{^)ed  backward  to  the  door.  The 
iog  the  specie-cabin  was  blind,  leading  sticks  of  dynamite  were  quite  evident; 
nowhere;  and  there  was  a  dear  gangway  to  and  to  his  trained  senses  dynamite  meant 
the  boat-deck,  past  the  captain’s  cahin.  trouUe.  It  wasn’t  the  sort  of  stuff  you 
But  before  the  gold  was  half-transferred,  would  commonly  see  in  a  passenger’s  cabin, 
both  men  were  sweating  profusely.  “That?”  laughed  Wendover,  his  right 

“Spell-hol”  panted  Wendover,  with  a  hand  in  his  po^et;  “that’s  nothing — lode 
hard  laugh,  when  forty  cases  ^d  been  and  see.”  As  the  mechanic  stoof^  the 
moved.  “Let’s  see  how  the  bus  is  running.”  l^kjack  thudded;  he  sagged  to  his  knees 
They  dosed  the  cabin  door  and  ran  the  and  collapsed  limi^y. 
bar  across  it.  Then  they  made  a  compre-  “That  might  have  tom  it — I’d  forgotten!” 

bensive  tour  of  inspection,  leaving  nothing  panted  Wendover.  “Leave  him  to  me  now 
to  chance.  Everything  was  as  they  had  — nip  along  and  see  to  the  cook  and  those 
left  it.  The  occupants  of  the  saloon  stored  others.  Quick — we’re  losing  time!  I’d  not 
profoundly  over  the  table;  but  to  make  counted  on  this.” 
matters  doubly  sure  Wendover  adminis¬ 
tered  a  sdenti^  tap  to  each  man’s  temple  Ol  GAMES  hastened  along  to  the  cook’s 

with  his  blackjack,  repeating  the  operation  quarters.  He  found  the  culinary 

in  the  engineers’ mess.  Just  as  he  came  out  specialist  suddenly  asieep,-with  a  idiis- 

of  the  mess  he  met  the  third  engineer,  who  ky  bottle  clutched  by  the  nedc  in  his  hand, 
was  supposed  to  be  on  watch  below.  Wen-  Smmes  took  the  bottle  away,  it  gurgled.  Be- 
dover  siniled  saggingly.  fore  he  realized  what  he  had  ^ne  he  had 

“Hel — lo!”  he  gurgled  in  a  thick  voice,  swigged  down  the  remaining  contents.  He 
“You  seem  to — to  have  mished  the  fun!”  hadn’t  intended  to,  but  the  temptation  was 
His  eyes  focussed  on  the  very  spot  where  too  great.  Not  that  it  made  any  difference 
his  bla^jack  would  strike  home;  and  his  — he  wasn’t  the  sort  to  get  dnmk;  and  by 
left  hand  fondled  the  butt  of  his  automatic  the  time  his  temper  became  affected,  they’d 
in  his  side-pocket,  in  case  shooting  was  be  clear  oi  the  ship  and  away  on  their  own 
necessary.  He  was  always  prepared  for  excursion.  He  wouldn’t  have  minded  partic- 
emergency.  But  seemingly  the  third  en-  ularly  shooting  the  cook  where  he  lay  but 
gineer  was  as  surprised  as  himself.  remembered  the  doctor  and  he  had  been 

“Don’t  tell  the  chief!”  he  implored.  “I  quite  good  friends,  playing  many  friendly 
slipped  up  for  a  peg  before  these  beggars  games  of  euchre  together,  with  the  boat- 
drank  the  lot — it’s  Christmas.”  swain  and  donkeyman.  So  he  expertly 

“They’ve  drunk  the  lot,”  laughed  Wen-  tied  the  cook  up  in  his  own  bedclothes,  wiA 
dover.  “But  if  you  like  to  slip  into  my  a  dish-rag  crammed  into  his  mouth  for  a 
cabin  there’s  still  a  shot  in  the  locker.”  gag.  Then  he  splinted  back  to  Wendover’s 
“It’ll  only  be  for  a  minute,  then — ^if  the  cabin,  meeting  that  worthy  just  as  he 
chief  goes  below  and  finds  me  away  he’ll  emerged.  This  hint  of  interference  and  de¬ 
raise  hell!”  Wendover  led  the  way  to  his  tection  was  quickening  the  pair;  showing 
cabin,  and  Soames  slipped  out  of  the  en-  them  what  might  happen;  and  they  re- 
gineers’  mess-room.  He  had  dropp^  under  sumed  the  task  of  loe^ng  the  specie-cases 
the  taWe  at  sound  of  voices,  his  pistol  into  the  life-boat  expeditiously.  By  the 
drawn,  and  his  teeth  bared  back,  ready  for  time  that  work  was  done  they  were  both 
action.  Had  the  third  engineer  suspected  lathering  freely.  Wendover  looked  at  his 
anything  he  would  have  b^n  shot  without  radicate  watch;  the  time  was  cpiarter  of  an 
a  moment’s  hesitation.  Soames  seeing  his  hour  of  midnight. 

chief  had  the  situation  well  in  hand,  fol-  “Not  such  bad  timing  as  all  that,”  he 
bwed  silently.  In  his  cabin  Wendover  congratulated  himself.  “Now  for  the  en- 
poured  out  a  considerable  noggin — a  turn-  gine-room.” 

blerful  of  raw  whisky.  Drinking  eagerly  the  They  went  there  quickly;  for  it  had  oc- 
third  yet  allowed  his  eyes  to  rove  about  curred  to  Wendover  that  in  all  likelihood 
the  sleeping  apartment.  His  ^nce  rested  onoerf  themenondutybdowwoaildcomeon 
(m  the  case  from  which  the  pistols  had  been  deck  to  arouse  the  rdiefs.  He  was  cutting 
taken,  its  lid  was  tom  off.  it  rather  fine.  But  it  was  hardly  likely  the 

“HeOo — what’s  that?”  he  asked.  In  an  greaser  would  leave  the  engine-room  in  the 
instant  his  eyes  narrowed  suspiciously;  he  engineer’s  absmee — unless  he  came  op  to 
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see  what  was  keeping  him.  A  touch  of  ap¬ 
prehension  troubled  him;  he  literally  ran 
to  the  engine-room.  It  had  been  his  inten¬ 
tion,  providing  the  engineer  were  below,  to 
say  that  he  was  availii^  himself  of  invita¬ 
tion  to  inspect  the  worki^s  below;  but  that 
excuse  would  no  longer  serve.  The  greaser 
was  on  the  second  platform,  he  saw,  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  dynamo.  He  was  absort^  in  his 
work.  Wendover  slithered  down  the  greasy 
ladder  as  quickly  as  he  could,  intending  to 
take  him  unawares;  but  the  greaser  stood 
'«rect  just  as  the  crook’s  feet  touched  the 
grating.  Sensing  that  something  was  wrong, 
the  man  swung  around,  reaching  for 
a  sp>anner.  He  was  a  corpulent,  phleg¬ 
matic  man  enough;  but  the  sight  of  the  pas¬ 
senger  slithering  down  the  ladder  at  mid¬ 
night  was  enough  to  startle  him  out  of  his 
calm. 

“What  d’yer  want?”  he  bellowed.  He 
stood  poised,  the  heavy  spanner  swinging 
in  his  ^nd. 

“You!”  snapped  Wendover;  the  man  of 
quick  thought  and  simultaneous  action; 
and  his  pistol  leaped  out  and  up  like  light¬ 
ning.  In  the  crashing  din  of  the  engine- 
room  the  sound  of  the  report  was  almost 
inaudible.  The  greaser  lurched,  clapped 
his  dirty  hands  to  his  hairy  chest,  stared 
pathetically,  like  a  whipped  dog,  at  Wen¬ 
dover. 

“You’ve — shot — me!”  he  coughed. 
“You’ve — ”  He  flung  the  spanner  at  the 
passenger,  missing  him  by  several  feet, 
twirled  round  and  collapsed  into  a  huddled 
heap  beside  the  humming  dynamo.  The 
thin  reedy  shout  from  below  caused  Wen¬ 
dover  to  turn  on  his  heel — the  watch-fire- 
man  had  seen  what  had' transpired  through 
the  gratings  Matters  were  burning  com¬ 
plicated;  Wendover  grew  impatient.  Being 
in  no  mood  to  spoil  the  ship  for  a  ha’porth 
of  tar,  he  rested  the  muzzle  of  his  automatic 
on  his  arm  and  took  a  pot-shot  at  the  fire¬ 
man  down  there  among  the  jetting  steam 
and  the  crashing  machinery.  At  the  same 
moment  Soames  fired  from  the  upper  plat¬ 
form;  and  as  both  men  were  crack  shots — 
Wendover’s  target  exhibition  being  merely 
judicious  camouflage — it  is  possible  that  the 
fireman  was  hit  by  one  or  both  bullets:  but 
that  cannot  be  certain.  It  may  have  been 
amazement  that  caused  him  to  lose  his 
balance  and  slide  under  the  guard-rail  into 
the  low-pressure  crank-pit.  Wendover,  his 
teeth  bared  again,  saw  him  fall,  and  not¬ 


withstanding  his  cold  callousness,  felt  sud¬ 
denly  sick  and  cold.  The  temperature  of 
the  engine-room  must  have  been  about  one 
hundr^  and  twenty;  but  to  his  fancy  it 
was  freezing  there. 

“Hell!”  he  gulped.  “Well,  it’s  done  now!” 
He  chased  up  the  greasy  ladder  again,  re¬ 
membering  his  program.  Along  to  his 
cabin  he  went  and  returned  with  a  stick  of 
dynamite.  Not  until  he  reached  the  floor- 
plates  did  he  cramp  in  the  fuse.  His  main 
idea  was  to  render  the  ship  helpless,  so  that 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  pursuit  could  be 
effected.  He  darted  to  the  throttle  wheel 
and  stopped  the  surging  machinery;  a  great 
calm  fell  on  the  noisy  room.  He  laid  his 
stick  of  giant-powder  against  the  thrust- 
blocks,  which  take  the  drive  of  the  propeller 
and  convey  motion  to  the  whole  ^  fabric, 
weighed  it  down  with  the  biggest  spaimer  he 
could  lay  hands  to,  and  lit  the  fuse.  Then 
he  chased  up  the  ladders  to  the  deck  above; 
and  felt  the  ship  shake  to  the  explosion 
as  he  reached  the  open,  where  Soames  was 
awaiting  him. 

They  had  packed  a  suitcase  with 
such  few  requisites  as  seemed  nec- 
'^ssary,  and  Soames  brought  this 
from  the  cabin  to  the  boat. 

“That  all?”  he  asked. 

“Just  about!  Wish  that  fellow  hadn’t 
fallen  the  way  he  did — ugh!  I’m  going  to 
remember  that!  Can’t  be  helped,  though— 
there’s  bound  to  be  eggshells  split  when 
you’re  making  omelettes.” 

“He’s  omelette  all  right,”  grated  Soames, 
the  killer-man. 

“Hold  on,  though — I  was  almost  for¬ 
getting!”  It  must  have  been  that  last 
little  bit  of  excitement  that  had  interrupted 
the  even  run  of  the  crook’s  thoughts. 
Wendover  still  felt  nauseated.  But  pas¬ 
sing  the  wireless  cabin  he  remembered; 
and,  entering,  he  dexterously  demol¬ 
ished  the  effective  working  parts  of  the  ra¬ 
dio  installation.  He  hadn’t  known  much 
about  the  intricacies  of  wireless  when  he 
embarked  aboard  the  Berkeley  Head;  but  the 
operator  had  shown  a  friendly  spirit;  a 
youthful  pride  in  his  gear,  and  was  not 
above  explaining  details  to  such  an  in¬ 
terested  individual  as  the  chatty  passenger. 
Inside  two  minutes  Alexander  Wendover 
made  a  ruin  of  the  orderly  apartment-;  so 
that  in  the  event  of  the  operator  coming  to 
his  senses  too  soon  the  possibilities  of  an 
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the  fabric  to  her  keel.  That  was  a  con*  TT  HAD,  indeed,  been  astonishingly  easy, 
ting^ncy  Wendover  had  not  prepared  I  when  the  affair  was  reckoned  up. 

against.  He  was  more  familiar  with  coal-  Two  men,  working  methodically,  hav- 

6red  ships  than  the  oil-fired  variety;  and  ing  planned  the  detail  scientifically  l^fore- 
had  thou^t  that  lack  of  fuel  would  auto-  hsmd,  and  rehearsed  until  the  scheme  was 
matically  cause  the  fires  to  die  down.  He  fool-proof,  had  successfully  looted  a  seven- 
wasn’t  sure  what  might  happen  to  the  thousand  ton  steamer  of  four  tons  of  gold  in 
Berkeley  Head  now;  perhaps  she  would  mid-ocean,  notwithstanding  that  thirty-five 
burst  her  boilers  and  sink  like  a  leaky  can.  men  actually  guarded  ship  and  treasure. 

Well,  that  couldn’t  be  helped,  so  long  as  he  The  possibilities  of  pursuit  were  remote — 

got  clear  with  the  loot;  and  tMt  was  certain  at  all  events  nothing  could  be  done  before 
enou^  now.  dawn — which  was  t^ost  six  hours  away. 

The  two  men  worked  handily  with  the  Six  hours  of  hard  sailing;  and  the  compara- 
lowering  falls  of  the  life-boat,  which  ran  as  tivdy  tiny  life-boat  would  be  lost  in  the 
smoothly  as  oil  through!  the  vrell-lubricated  waste  of  waters — maybe  Pavlo  Rocks 
sheaves.  Wendover,  remembering  hb  sail-  would  be  in  sight,  where  was  the  speedy 
orbing,  had  forethought  enough  to  make  the  Tomtit,  and  safety.  Once  aboard  her 
painter  fast  before  lowering;  as  the  boat  Wendover  was  prepared  to  snap  hb  fingers 
touched  the  water  he  shouted  to  Soames  to  at  all  thought  of  pursuit  or  detection.  Was 
hold  on  everything,  and  then  slide  down  the  it  likely  t^t  any  one— deast  of  all  com^^- 
fall.  The  two  men  gained  the  boat  simul-  cent  tropical  oAhcials^would  associate  the 
taneously,  stumbling  about  over  the  roughly  trim  yacht  with  that  deep-sea  looting? 
stacked  cases  of  specie.  Now  and  then.  Ridiculous! 

thanks  to  the  ship’s  rolling,  the  boat,  still  They  got  out  oars  and  pulled  steadily  for 
held  by  the  tackles,  was  half-lifted  from  the  a  while,  anxious  to  put  a  dbtance  between 
water,  to  settle  bade  with  a  squelch.  Such  themselves  and  the  freighter.  The  boat 
a  squdeh  as  the  fireman  must  have  caused  pulled  heavily — she  wras  fitted  for  six  oars; 
when  the  crank  hit  him,  Wendover  thought,  but  she  progressed,  with  gurglings.  The 
and  was  again  aware  of  nausea.  But  he  roar  of  exhaust  steam  thinned  as  the  space 
conquered  it:  an  iron-hard  man,  set  on  an  increased. 

object,  indifferent  to  the  means  ?d>ereby  “Now,  we  can  set  sail,”  said  Wendover. 
that  object  was  attained.  His  seafaring  had  taught  him  to  wm^  by 

“Feel  around  until  you  find  that  quick-  feel  as  much  as  by  sight;  and  the  gear  was 
release,”  he  ordered.  He  had  explained  laid  in  readiness  anylmw.  It  required  only 
m  detail  the  working  of  the  lowering  gear  a  few  minutes  to  step  the  mast  and  hobt 
to  Soames  on  more  than  one  occasion.  To  the  big  mainsail,  to  get  the  boat  away 
do  so  had  been  a  simple  matter:  an  experi-  before  the  wind,  which  felt  more  vigorous 
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down  there  than  it  had^  done  on  the  shel¬ 
tered  freighter’s  deck.  Wendover  laid  a 
rough  southerly  course,  keeping  the  North 
Star  astern;  and  the  plash  and  ripple  of 
parted  water  sounded  a  tuneful  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  note  to  his  ears.  The  night  was  mild, 
notwithstanding  the  northerly  run  of  the 
wind;  and  though  the  motion  of  the  boat 
was  increasingly  lively  it  seemed  to  add  to 
the  sen^  of  e^tation. 

“If  there’d  been  a  cold  million  pounds 
instead  of  four  hundred  thousand,  we  could 
have  managed  it,”  he  said  to  Soames. 

Soames  was  nodding;  he  roused  himself 
with  a  start  to  mutter:  “We  could — easyl” 

“Don’t  you  go  sleeping  yet — there’s  still 
work  to  do,”  said  Wendover.  Soames  only 
gnmted.  The  effects  of  his  last  drink 
were  not  yet  died  away;  but  his  temper 
was  a  bit  frayed,  as  it  usually  was  after  a 
large  quantity  of  alcohol.  Curiously 
enough  he  wasn’t  thinking,  in  his  bemused, 
sleepy  fashion,  of  the  gold,  nor  yet  of  the 
helmsman  he  had  shot;  nor  was  he  elatedly 
proud  of  the  skilful  way  in  which  his  chief 
had  managed  the  coup.  He  was  brooding 
over  the  fact  that  Wendover  had  called 
him  a  booze-hoimd.  He  wasn’t  that — ^he 
was  a  man  who  shunned  liquor  when  a  clear 
head  was  demanded.  And  there  wasn’t  a 
man  alive  could  deny  that  he’d  done  his 
share  of  tonight’s  work  as  well  as  any  one 
could  do.  You  couldn’t  all  be  master¬ 
minds;  but  you’d  make  a  long  day’s  journey 
before  you  found  a  better  follower  than 
John  Soames. 

“I  wasn’t  thinking  of  sleeping,”  he 
growled. 

“Well,  don’t  do  it.  Catch  hold  of  this 
tiller  for  a  bit  and  I’ll  put  some  more  mus¬ 
lin  on  her.” 

Soames  took  the  UUer,  nodding  drowsi¬ 
ly  over  it,  as  Wendover  crawled  over 
the  cases  of  specie  and  dragged  the 
triangular  foresail  from  its  bag.  Hoisting 
the  canvas  was  a  matter  of  some  diffi¬ 
culty;  but  it  was  accomplished  without 
accident.  The  boat  immeffiately  answered 
to  the  added  impulse,  and  the  gurgling  rip¬ 
ples  from  under  her  quarter  sound^  louder. 
She  leaped  joyously  from  crest  to  crest  of 
the  frolicking  waves.  There  was  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  speed  and  striving  abont  the  nm  of 
the  fabric;  but — the  canvas  dapped. 

“Watch  her,  you  idiot!”  snapped  Wen¬ 
dover.  The  North  Star,  instead  of  being 


dead  astern,  was  well  away  on  the  piort 
quarter.  “Look  out — ^you’ll  catch  her 
aback  before  you  know  where  you  are!” 
He  hastily  scrambled  aft,  took  the  tiller,  and 
got  the  ^at  away  before  the  wind  again, 
impatiently  pushing  Soames  aside. 

“Make  yourself  useful;  expect  me  to  do 
all  the  graft?”  he  cried.  “Find  the  com¬ 
pass  and  give  us  a  light,  so  we  can  lay  a  fair 
coiirse.”  The  hooded  compass  was  in  its 
beckets  under  the  midship  thwart  of  the 
boat;  and  Soames  found  it.  After  his 
sweating  he  had  grown  cold,  was  aware  that 
he  was  only  lightly  clad.  His  teeth  chat¬ 
tered  in  his  head,  and  he  fumbled  somewhat 
aimlessly  with  the  matches. 

“Next  time  I  try  a  job  of  this  sort  I’ll 
bring  a  sailorman  with  me,”  said  Wendover. 

“I’m  doing  my  best.”  There  was  a  hint 
of  a  snarl  in  Soames’  voice  now.  “Say, 
now  the  job’s  done,  is  there  any  objection  to 
a  man  having  a  dnnk?  There’s  a  bottle  in 
the  suitcase — I  saw  to  it.” 

“You  would.  Wait  a  bit;  we’ll  nm  away 
a  bit  before  we  celebrate.”  The  binnacle 
was  illuminated;  Wendover  placed  the  com¬ 
pass  in  position,  adjusting  it  in  its  socket 
so  that  the  lubber’s  line  corresponded  with 
the  boat’s  fore-and-aft  line.  He  notched 
that  line  on  the  S.  S.  £.  point,  and  noticed 
that  the  boat  steered  like  a  liner — to  a  de¬ 
gree.  He  pleased  himself  by  slacking  a 
sheet,  juggling  with  the  tiller,  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  boat’s  possibilities.  He 
was  quietly  happy — a  successful  man,  who 
had  acquii^  a  n^otiable  fortime.  ILs  de¬ 
light  in  the  behavior  of  the  life-boat  was  al¬ 
most  childish. 

Soames  nodded  listlessly,  crouched  down 
in  the  boat’s  bottom,  h^  head  rested 
against  the  stack  of  specie-boxes.  At  that 
particular  moment  he  felt  that  he  would 
have  given  the  whole  eighty  cases  for  a 
swig  at  the  whisky  bottle  in  the  suitcase  he 
was  just  in  the  mood  for  a  drink,  to  cancel 
the  gnawing  hunger  of  his  stomach. 

“Don’t  see  why  he  need  call  me  a  booze- 
hound,  either!”  he  thought.  “It  isn’t  as  if 
I  liquored  regular;  and  he  might  let  me  have 
a  dnnk  now — we’ve  boned  enough  to  buy  a 
damned  distillery.” 

The  roar  of  the  freighter’s  exhaust 
had  clean ,  died  away  by  now;  there 
was  only  the  plash  of  broken  water 
and  the  rumble  of  distended  canvas. '  The 
sky  overhead  was  clear;  the  stars  glowed 
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brightly.  Wendover  thought  of  the  specie,  fail;  you  forget  the  little  things!**  triumphed 
and  was  conscious  of  an  itching.  A  vague  Wendover.  “Here  you  are — there’s  a  cork- 
fear  began  to  trouble  him.  He  was  a  man  screw  in  my  knife.  Look  alivel”  He 
of  an  eminently  suspicious  nature,  as  prac-  passed  the  kiiife  over,  with  the  corkscrew 
tically  all  criminals  are;  and  he  remembered  opened,  and  its  sharp  point  stabbed  into 
to  have  heard  of  cases  where  plants  had  Semes’  palm. 

been  deliberately  arranged  for  the  foiling  “Clumsyl”  he  rasped,  feeling  the  sting  of 
of  precisely  such  attempts  as  this  of  his.  pain  acutely. 

“Wonder  if  it  hasn’t  been  a  bit  too  easy!”  “Don’t  let  me  have  the  thick  edge  of 
he  thought.  “They  took  it  all  as  a  matter  you^  tongue!”  was  Wendover’s  retort, 
of  course  aboard  there — I  wonder!”  Yet  it  “Want  me  to  feed  you  out  of  a  bottle — like 
was  hardly  Ukely  that  any  one  would  go  to  a  baby?  Not  that  sort  of  a  bottle!”  Soames 
the  trouble  of  loading  eighty  spoof  cases  got  out  the  cork  with  a  heartening  plop;  and 
aboard  the  ship,  while  the  genuine  specie  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  helped 
was  shipped  in  another  bottom.  “When  it  himself  to  a  large  swallow.  He  felt  better 
comes  daylight  I’ll  open  one  of  the  cases,”  he  after  that,  and  passed  the  bottle  to  his  com- 
dedded,  “and  make  sure.  Fine  silly  ass  panion;  who  drank  moderately.  The 
I’d  look,  running  alongside  the  Tomtit  with  sting  of  the  liquor  wakened  Wendover;  but 
a  cargo  of  broken  bricks!”  But  he  lifted  it  increased  Starnes’  drowsiness.  Presently 
a  case  and  shook  it,  hoping  to  hear  the  Wendover  heard  him  snore;  and  that  snor- 
heartening  chink  of  metal.  The  stuff  was  ing  went  on  until  the  first  glimmer  of  ap- 
too  well  packed  for  that,  however;  there  preaching  dawn  showed  on  the  port  beam, 
wasn’t  even  a  thud.  The  itching  in  his  fin¬ 
gers  increased;  he  longed  to  set  those  fingers  ^  result  of  much  thinking  the 

dabbling  with  the  chinking  yellow  pieces.  /A  itch  in  Wendover’s  fingers  had  in- 
The  darkness  was  a  h^dicap,  too — a  X  A  creased  to  an  almost  unbearable 
specie-box  wasn’t  opened  as  easily  as  all  extent.  It  was  only  with  difficulty  that  he 
that.  Best  to  wait  until  daylight  showed —  contained  himself  from  opening  a  case  or 
it  was  hardly  likely  he’d  had  ^  his  trouble  two  of  the  specie.  He  forced  away  that 
for  nothing.  He  began  to  wish,  however,  temptation  by  thinking  of  what  the  future 
that  he’d  instructed  the  Tomtit  to  await  was  likely  to  hold  for  him.  There  was 
'  him  at  sea;  he  was  beginning  to  feel  a  bit  nothing  but  good  promise  ahead.  There 
drowsy  hinoself,  he  longed  for  the  comfort  of  was  the  stuff,,  ahead  lay  freedom.  He  in- 
a  cabin  aboard  the  yacht — a  cabin  and  a  dulged  in  frequent  dry  chuckles  as  he  pic- 
meal.  For  though  the  Christmas  dinner  tured  the  emotions  that  would  possess  the 
aboard  the  freighter  had  been  a  handsome  freighter’s  crew  when  they  aroused  from 
meal,  he’d  really  eaten  very  little;  he’d  been  their  stupor  and  realized  the  thing  that  had 
too  busy  thinking  over  details  to  give  at-  been  done.  He  chuckled  again  at  thought 
tention  to  his  own  needs.  He’d  put  in  some  of  their  utter  helplessness.  Unless  a  ^p 
pretty  strenuous  work  since  then,  too.  chanced  to  sight  ffie  useless  Berkdey  Bead, 
Hefting  forty  cases  of  specie  wasn’t  a  boy’s  there  wasn’t  anything  that  could  done, 
job  by  any  means.  She’d  just  drift  and  drift,  with  no  wireless 

“Get  out  that  bottle  of  grog  and  we’ll  to  summon  assistance!  He’d  made  a  pretty 
have  a  tot  now,”  he  said,  pushing  Soames  good  job  of  wrecking  the  radio  plant, 
with  his  foot'  Soames  wasn’t  really  aroused;  And  tliat  giant  powder  wouldn’t  leave  much 
cold  and  the  drinks  he’d  had  br<^  in  him  of  the  thj^t-blocks.  It  was  a  pity  about 
something  akin  to  a  stupor.  those  men  who’d  been  killed,  thou^ — it 

“Get  the  hell  out  o’  that!”  he  gloomed.  sort  of  took  the  fine  edge  off  the  neat  perfec- 

“Wake  up,  you  boozehound — get  busy,  tion  of  the  job.  The  artistry  was  blurred. 
Grog-ho!”  cried  Wendover  jovi^y.  His  However,  those  who  remain^  alive  might 

meaning  penetrated  to  Soames’  half-fud-  congratulate  themselves  that  they  were 

died  mind;  so  did  the  epithet.  He  stirred  actually  alive. 

and  busied  himself,  found  the  suitcase  with  “There’s  many  a  man  would  have  sunk 
some  difficulty,  and  extracted  the  bottle.  that  packet,”  he  decided;  “to  hide  his 

“Dashed  if  I  didn’t  forget  a  corkscrewl”  tracks.  Not  me,  though — I  don’t  believe 

he  mumbled.  in  useless  killing.” 

“Ah,  my  son,  that’s  wherein  you  fellows  The  faint  graying  disclosed  to  him  first 
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the  ^mwled  figure  of  Soaraes,  who  lay 
on  his  back,  his  head  pillowed  on  specie,  his 
mouth  wide  (^>en;  next  the  stack  of  cases; 
and  the  itdi  returned.  He  thrust  at 
Soames  with  his  fooL 
“Wake  up  you  scrimshankerl”  he 
sncurted.  “Get  busy — this  job’s  not  done 
yet”  Soames  grxmted  and  stirred,  turned 
on  his  side,  and  a  hastily  piled  case  tumbled 
ficon  above  on  to  his  head  He  wakened;at 
that  smd  bared  his  teeth  in  a  snarl 
“Don’t  start  no  hitting  tricks'  here!”  he 
rasped.  It  was  always  the  way  after 
whisky;  his  tmper  was  red-raw  at  the 
edges,  and  he  would  have  quarrelled  with 
his  b«t  friend.  That  epithet  of  booze- 
hound  rankled  damnably  in  his  distorted 


mind  shooting  him  where  he  sat  there;  and 
if  he  knew  anything  about  handling  a  boat 
he  might  try  that  tiidr,  too — cmly — no, 
it  wouldn’t  do.  The  people  aboard  the 
Tomtil  would  ask  too  many  questimis. 

“You  keep  your  .mouth  shut — you’ve 
bear  drinking  too  much,”  snapped  Wen- 
dover.  “Get  the  ax  ai^  britig  it  along 
here — want  to  open  a  case.”  Sore¬ 
headed,  Soames  complied,  and  attacked 
the  uppmnost  case  of  the  pile. 

“Be  careful  you  don’t  knock  it  over¬ 
board,”  WoKlover  warned  him.  “It  isn’t 
rubbfe  you’re  handling  now,  same  as  when 
you  were  in  the  cham-gang.”  This  was 
meant  merely  as  a  joke;  but  Soames  wasn’t 
in  a  joking  mood,  by  any  means.  He 
coui^ed  the  r^eience  to  h^  term  of  im¬ 
prisonment  with  that  epithet  “booze- 
hound”;  and  his  disordn^  brain  flooded 
with  black  patches  that  were  reddish  at  the 
edges. 

“1  know  iHiat  I’m  about!”  he  half- 
aobbed.  He  struck  a  blow  at  the  inm  band 
about  the  case;  but  it  was  a  maladroit 
blow,  the  metal  did  not  snap.  He  hacked 
again,  half-wishing  that  he  was  hewing  a 
way  through  Wendover’s  head.  The  metal 
answered  after  three  slashes;  it  parted, 
leaving  an  upturned  end  with  ragged  edges. 

“Now  the  other,”  said  Wendover,  unable 
to  admire  his  companion’s  workmanship;  a 
suggestion  of  a  sneer  was  in  his  voice.  The 
seomd  band  parted  with  a  metallic  twang; 
and  Soames  set  to  work  to  pry  the  cova 
off.  It  was  fastened  down  with  comjdi- 
cated  screws  and  clamps;  but  the  ax  made 
short  work  of  these  hindrances.  He  gashed 


his  hand  rather  badly  on  the  ragged  iron, 
and  pirsed  as  he  bent  its  end  back  to  give 
him  a  clearer  field.  Then  he  lifted  the  lid, 
and  tore  away  the  canvas  lining  inside. 
The  sovereigns  were  there  in  rouleaux; 
there  was  no  mistake.  The  itching  in 
Wendover’s  fingers  increased;  he  abandoned 
the  tiller  momentarily,  and  stood  on  the  seat 
to  get  a  better  view.  He  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  case  and  handled  the  coins  lovingly 
— lifting  them,  allowing  them  to  trid^ 
through  his  fingers;  weighing  than — lifting 
them  to  his  face  and  smelling  them. 

“Ik  TICE  stuff,  gold!”  he  triumphed. 

“And  we’ve  got  it,  Johnny — 
•i>  V  we’ve  got  it!  Everything’s  wmked 
just-so,  di?  Never  a  real  hitch — trust 
me  for  that.  Fool-proof;  like  stealing 
a  baby’s  feeding-bottle,  it  was  that  easy. 
Trust  Uncle  Alec  every  time.  I^^t’s  ttot 
over  there,  a  cloud?”  The  horizcm  was 
obscured;  ^t  what  attracted  his  attention 
might  conceivably  have  bear  land — and 
the  only  land  in  the  vicinity  was  Pavlo 
Rocks.  Havenage  and  security  lay  thoe— 
probably  another  six  hours’  sailing,  if  this 
good  breeze  hdd,  as  it  jjrmnised  to  hdd. 
With  his  hand  still  dabbling  in  the  gold,  be 
searched  the  revealed  sea^irface.  Of  the 
Berkdey-Heod  nothing  was  to  be  seen; 
there  was  no  trail  df  smoke  anywhere; 
nothing  to  break  the  even  ring  oi  the  sky¬ 
line.  It  might  be  that  his  dynamite  had 
actually  blown  a  hole  in  her  dun  and  sent 
her  down — such  things  had  happened  be¬ 
fore.  Well,  it  wasn’t  any  affair  ^  Alexan¬ 
der  Wendover’s;  he  hadn’t  meant  to  destroy 
life  any  more  than  was  actually  necessary. 
What  did  it  matter — there  was  the  gold; 
sure  proof  of  his  own  daring  and  skill. 

Soames  sucked  at  his  bleeding  hand, 
scowling^  as  the  lees  of  the  drink  quickened 
within  him. 

“What  about  another  liquor-up?”  he 
asked;  “seeing  we’ve  won  out?” 

“Wait  ‘until  we’ve  made  the  Tomtit; 
best  to  think  about  grub,  isn’t  it?  You 
can  have  a  proper  drink  when  we’re  aboard 
the  yatcht  l^k  around  and  get  some 
grub:  open  a  tin  of  beef,  get  some  biscuits 
— anything.” 

“I’d  like  a  drink!” 

“I  dare  say  you  would,  you  perishing 
booaehound;  but  we’re  not  going  to  ^il 
everything  by  boozing  now — ^we’re  not 
finished.” 


mind.  He  felt,  looking  at  Wendover 
through  red  mist^  that  he  wouldn’t  half  _ 


“Well,  if  you  won’t  let  me  have  a  swaller 
I’m  going  to  take  it,  see?”  snarled  Soames. 
“I  r^on  I’ve  done  my  share  of  this  job; 
and  if  a  man  can’t  have  a  drink  on  the 
strength  of  it,  it’s  a  pity.  You  hand  over 
that  ^ttle.” 

“Go  to  the  devil!”  said  Wendover;  who 
brooked  small  insolence  from  subordinates. 
“Don’t  forget  you’re  imder  orders.” 

He  WASN’T  afraid  of  Soames;  he  knew 
the  man.  But  Soames  wanted  a 
drink  to  numb  the  misery  that  was 
assailing  him,  bred  of  the  blow  on  the  head, 
the  smart  of  his  woimd,  and  the  nausea 
that  follows  indulgence. 

“You  stand  aside,”  said  Soames,  and 
made  to  thrust  past  Wendover,  who  was 
standing  on  the  seat.  Wendover  clutched 
at  his  shoulder,  swimg  him  about. 

“No,  you  don’t!”  he  said  sharply;  and 
Soames  lurched.  Probably  to  save  himself 
from  a  fall  he  clawed  at  Wendover,  who 
swung  aside  to  avoid  the  grapple,  thinking 
it  meant  a  definite  attack. 

“Hi — ^honest  to  God,  I  never  meant  that!” 
Wendover’s  cry  was  in  the  air  as  he  went 
overboard.  Soames  fell  back  against  the 
piled  specie,  an  arm  across  the  opened  case. 

Wendover  came  to  the  surface,  a  little 
astern  of  the  boat.  “Throw  a  rope,  you 
fool!  I  can’t  swim!”  he  cried  chokingly. 

The  distance  between  boat  and  man  in¬ 
creased. 

“All  right — I  can  swim!”  Soames  realized 
things  in  a  flash.  He  himself  knew  very 
little  about  handling  a  boat.  Without 
Wendover  he  was  helpless.  But  he  was  a 
notable  swimmer.  There  didn’t  seem  to  be 
much  time  for  thinking  along  clear  lines: 
anyway,  his  brains  were  still  a  bit  bemused, 
and  his  thoughts  were  thickened  at  the 
edges.  The  primary  instinct  of  a  swimmer, 
seeing  a  man  drowning,  is  to  dive  after  him 
and  save  him. 


Soames  started  to  do  that;  but  the  luck 
was  against  him.  He  reach^  to  dive  Jbut 
the  ragged  tum-up  of  the  iron  band 
about  the  opened  specie  box  had  fixed  itself 
in  his  coat  like  the  barb  of  a  fishhook.  It 
had  gone  right  through  to  his  shirt,  too — 
it  held  him  back. 

“Look  slippy!”  choked  Wendover  dis¬ 
tantly.  Soames  fought  to  free  himself;  but 
the  hundredweight  case  was  like  an  anchor. 
He  could  not  twitch  around  to  tear  the  barb 
clear  all  at  once.  He  wrenched,  but  the 
material  of  his  coat  was  good;  it  wouldn’t 
give.  He  tried  to  strip  the  garment  away; 
but  he  couldn’t  rid  hu^lf  of  the  hook.  It 
held  to  his  shirt.  He  tore  wildly  at  his 
garments;  and  Wendover  screamed — a 
shrill,  eldritch  note  that  died  away  into  a 
choked  gurgle.  When  Soames  sacrificed 
his  shirt  and  stood  forth  naked  to  the  waist, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  Wendover, 
who’d  made  his  s^eme  fool-proof.  Nothing 
— even  the  last  bubbles  from  his  lungs  were 
gone. 

Soames  stared  bleakly  outboard.  He’d 
heard  drowning  men  scream  before,  and 
recognized  the  sound.  He  didn’t  know 
what  to  do — ^he  was  alone  with  two  million 
dollars  in  gold,  in  a  boat  that  he  didn’t  know 
how  to  control.  Fool-proof,  eh?  He  jug¬ 
gled  unskilfully  with  the  tiller,  wanting  to  do 
something — anything;  and  fetched  the  boat 
fairly  aback.  There  was  a  rattle  and  a 
crack;  and  mast  and  sails  pitched  over¬ 
board.  *  I 

When  the  people  of  the  S.  S.  Minegan 
overhauled  the  Berkeley  Head's  life-lx^t, 
they  found  it  wandering  aimlessly  around 
in  circles.  Soames  pull^  at  one  oar,  mut¬ 
tering  “fool-proof,  by  heck — fool-proof!” 
He  found  it  difficult  to  explain  everything 
when  he  recovered  his  senses.  In  fact,  he 
never  did  explain  it  all — the  hangman’s 
noose  prevented  it.  That  was  fool-proof,  at 
all  events. 
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Romance  of*Xhe  Y^ark 
\s lands  ofT^he  pacific 


'^lach  ^heep'i 


Preceding  evet 
Philip  Axnary,  war  veteran  and  proprietor  of  a 
tradiiw-post  in  Daru,  Papua,  returning  from  Cairns 
on  aB.  P.  boat,  rescued  Jiimy  Treacher,  a  chorus 
girl,  from  sharks.  This  deed  won  him  Jinn)r’s  heart 
and  also  the  affection  of  Pia  Laurier,  a  fdlow  pas¬ 
senger  and  the  daughter  of  wealthy  Australians. 

Amory  became  rnadly  in  love  with  Pia,  but  real¬ 
ized  he  was  in  no  so^  or  financial '  position  to 
press  his  suit.  Furthermore  he  learned  from  the 
ahh>  gossip  that  Pia  is  enga^  to  a  Sir  Richard 
Fanshawe.  On  leaving  the  sh^  at  Thursday  Island, 
Amory  meets  Fanshawe  idio  is  coming  on  board. 

The  name  Fanshawe  means  little  to  Airory,  but  the 
glimpse  lie  got  of  him  made  him  feel  sure  he  had 
seen  the  man  before.  He  could  not  get  this  thought 

ON  THE  glass  that  hung  oi^x>site 
the  table,  I  saw  my  face  turn  to 
something  like  a  piece  of  white 
blotting-paper,  with  black  blots 
for  eyes  and  brows.  I  didn’t  know  that 
I  saw  it;  I  remembered  that  after.  At  the 
moment,  I  was  only  concerned  with  getting 
out  of  the  house.  Spicer,  the  R.  M., 
Northanger  and  Purchase,  might  all  have 
been  taken  out  and  drowned  together  in  a 
bag,  for  what  I  cared.  There  was  nothing 
that  I  cared  about,  nothing  that  I  knew, 
save  that  mad  instinct  to  bolt  off  the 
course  and  get  away. 


r  brieflf  retold 

out  of  his  mind  during  the  next  few  weeks  at  Daru. 

On  an  evening  when  two  oi  the  Assbtant  Resident 
Magistrates  were  in  Bassett,  the  Resident  Magis¬ 
trate  invited  Amory,  called  Black  Sheep,  in  Daru 
“mostly  because  his  eyes  are  black,  and  his  hair,  and 
partly  because  he  is  a  decent  sort  of  cl^,”  to  dirmer. 
Besides  the  expected  guests  an  Englishman  named 
Spicer  was  present,  a  pompous  ass  and  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  another  so-caUc^  eiqiedition  going  from  Papua 
to  the  other  side.  Spicer  explained  he  was  to  organ¬ 
ise  the  party  while  await^  his  chief.  Sir  Richard 
Fanshawe.  At  the  mention  of  Fanshawe’s  name 
from  another’s  1^,  Amory’s  mmory  gets  a  jolt — 
he  remembers  with  horror  when  and  where  he  saw 
Fanshawe  before. 

We  had  done  dinner,  and  were  just  mov¬ 
ing  back  into  the  miscalled  mosquito- 
room.  I  touched  my  host  on  the  shoulder. 

“Sorry,”  I  lied,  “but  I’ve  got  a  touch  of 
fever;  I’ll  have  to  go  home.”  ' 

“HArd  luck.  Have  a  whisky?”  was  Bas¬ 
sett’s  response.  I  shook  my  head. 

“Quinine?” 

“Not  now,  thanks.” 

“You  do  look  most  awfully  sick.  Black 
Sheep.  Better  get  to  bed;  you  might  be 
coming  down  with  blackwater.” 

“Night!”  I  said,  and  slipped  away.  As  I 
descended  the  veranda  steps,  the  loud,’ 


high  voice  of  Spicer  was  still  holding  forth,  trees  that,  in  daylight,  were  huge  domes  of 
“l^ere  you  have  failed,”  he  was  telling  Nor-  fiery  green,  by  night,  a  wall  that  blotted 
thangerand  Purchase,  who  had  mapped  half  the  sky. 

out  enough  new  country  to  deserve  a  doz-  The  fourteen  whites  of  Daru,  the  few 
en  R.  G.  S.  medals —  “Where  you  have  all  score  Papuan  prisoners,  the  village  folk 
of  you  given  way — ”  (there  was  not  a  man  who,  in  daylight,  passed  up  and  down  from 

in  the  room  but  had  performed  feats  of  the  stores,  were  all  imder  cover,  most  of 

surprise,  attack,  capture  among  the  wild  them  asleep.  The  world,  beneath  the  im- 

cannibals  of  the  interior,  enough  to  furnish  mense  black  shadow  of  the  mangoes,  was 

plots  to  a  dozen  movies.)  “I  shall  sue-  left  to  me. 

ceed;  I  and  my  chief.  We  shall  plant  the  1  don’t  know  how  far  I  walked,  back- 

flag  of  the  British  Empiah  where  never  ward  and  forward,  backward  and  forward, 

flag  has  waved  before.  We  are  organized;  along  that  half-mile  of  blackness  with  a 

prepared,  for  anything  that  may  happen,  ribbon  of  stars  nmning  through.  1  did 

What  we  expect  to  find.  ...”  not  want  to  pass  on  to  the  open  coimtry 

I  remember,  wondering,  as  I  went  through  beyond;  I  wanted  to  be  hidden — to  recall, 

the  garden,  and  into  the  Croton-walk,  at  a  here  in  the  loneliness  and  the  dark,  every 

dog-trot,  if  Spicer  and  his  gang,  perchance,  least  detail  that  had  to  do  with  the  thing 

had  picked  up  some  rumor  of  the  secret  that  I  remembered, 

was  my  capital  and  my  hope.  I  remember 
telling  myself  that  it  did  not  matter  if  they 
had.  Nothing  mattered  except  what  I  had, 
with  shock  and  horror  unspeakable,  re¬ 
called. 

The  house  was  too  small  for  me,  that 
night.  I  did  not  go  home.  Under  the 
great  stars,  I  found  the  island’s  main  road¬ 
way,  a  stately  avenue  bordered  by  mango 


Nineteen — nineteen  the  year;  my¬ 
self,  newly  demobolized,  spending 
my  gratuity  money  in  a  hurried  trip 
through  the  South  Sea  Islands  that  I,  in 
common  with  thousands  of  others,  had  al¬ 
ways  wished  to  know.  Impatience,  I  re¬ 
membered,  with  the  big  ports  of  Samoa  and 
Fiji,  that  were,  after  aU,  so  much  like  other 
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tropical  places.  Somebody  who  said — ‘  ‘  Y ou 
should  have  seen  The  Islands  years  ago, 
before  the  War — ten  years  before.  They’re 
not  what  they  were.  Too  many  dashed 
tourists  now.  If  you  can  handle  boats,  get 
a  cutter  with  a  bit  of  a  cabin,  and  go  away 
back.  Where  from?  Anywhere  almost 
Out  of  reach  ol  steamers  a^  Cook  tickets, 
that’s  all.” 

The  cutter  hired;  a  native  or  two  en¬ 
gaged  as  crew.  Wedrs,  then,  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  I  had  come  far  to  seek.  ‘‘Through  die 
Looking  Glass,”  I  had  gone  like  the  child 
in  the  immortid  tale — and  ever3rthing  now 
was  magically  changed.  With  delight,  I 
learned  what  life  can  be  when  that  tyrant, 
Time,  is  tc^kd  off  his  throne;  how  rich  one 
sudd^y  becmnes  in  all  the  things  that  mat¬ 
ter — how  a  morning  may  be  a  minute  long, 
or  a  century,  and  in  dther  case  filled  widi 
joy  to  the  edges,  and  spalling  over.  How 
the  sun  of  midday,  honey-thick  and 
honey-yellow,  can  look,  through  leaves 
green  as  shoal  water,  when  you  lie  on 
your  mat  of  piandanus,  all  the  hot  hours  of 
the  day,  because  it  is  just  and  reasonable 
so  to  lie,  with  the  moon-blanched  night  of 
ten  hours  long  awaiting  you,  and  the  fish¬ 
ing  and  the  swimming,  and  the  dancing 
and  drinking  and  eating  and  loving,  under 
the  nooon,  to  come.  How  the  song  of  the 
canoes,  skimming  the  reef-water  with 
chant  and  beat  of  drum,  frwn  brown  men 
and  women,  with  rattle  and  plunge  of 
pxtddles  in  water  blue  as  blue  flowers, 
can  steal  into  your  heart,  and  all  by  itself, 
sing  there,  melodies  never  written  for  the 
ears  of  those  who  five  in  the  lands  of 
Cold  and  Time.  How  in  the  year  that  is  a 
day,  and  the  day  that  is  a  year,  a  man  p)er- 
hap>s  may  lose  his  way,  drop  the  clues  that 
le&d  through  the  tangled  maze  called  Life, 
and  wander,  timel^,  aimless,  till  the 
dark. 

This  I  learned  and  much  more,  which  may 
have  left  its  mark;  help>ed  toward  the  finding 
<rf  my  own  fate,  later  on.  For  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  the  darling  South  Sea  Islands, 
were  not  my  final  joys.  I  sickened  of  their 
honey;  I  looked  for  a  more  fiery  draught. 
But  whatever  it  was,  I  knew — as  I  have  al¬ 
ways  known — that  I  could  drink  it  from  no 
cup  save  that  of  freedom. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  sixth  month 
of  my  journeying,  when,  with  money  run¬ 
ning  low,  and  mind  almost  sated  with 
tropic  brauties  and  wonders — so  that  I 


began  to  think  I  might  soon,  without  regret,' 
return  to  civilization — I  came  up>on  a 
group  of  islands  that  I  shall  call  Omega. 

There  is  a  town  in  the  Om^  group;  a 
town  that,  for  reasons  I  cannot  give  here, 
offers  more  commercial  interests  and  p>ossi- 
Ifilities  than  most  island  places.  This  is 
important,  and  should  be  remembered;  it 
has  to  do  with  what  I  am  going  to  telL 

The  town  app)ealed  to  me  but  little.  It 
was  the  outer  piart  of  the  archip)e'lago  that 
drew  me;  thin  atoll  islands,  barren  and  very 
bright;  i^ts  with  here  and  there  a  coconut 
p>aLm,  and  here  and  there  a  lost  melancholy 
looking  p)andanus  tree;  shoal  waters  that 
were  mauve  and  sapphn%,  [>earl  and  cela¬ 
don-green.  I  had  bought  the  cutter  by 
this  time,  with  a  »nall  windfall  of  a  legacy 
that  came  my  way,  and  I  had  just  enough 
money  left  to  run  her  for  a  few  more 
weeks.  I  hadn’t  cash  for  anything  of  a 
crew,  however,  save  one  old  silly  iellow  who 
was  willing  to  come  without  wages.  He 
professed  to  know  the  group  from  end  to 
end,  and  though  I  was  a  little  doubtful  of 
his  knowledge,  I  could  not  afford  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  it,  or  him.  After  all,  I  thought, 
we  shall  get  somewhere,  and  come  away 
somehow,  and  that’s  all  one  really  wants. 


IF  I  had  known!  It  was  a  windy,  wick¬ 
ed  afternoon,  high  clouds  fl)dng,  that 
we  got  blown  away  from  our  course; 
obliged  to  abandon  all  attempt  to  get  to  the 
group  of  atolls  for  which  I  had  been  aiming. 
The  cutter  had  been  cheap,  and  was  a  bit 
crazy;  if  you  sailed  her  too  hard  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  leaking — these  last  few  weeks. 
We  had  taken  in  as  much  water  as  I  thought 
we  could  afford;  the  sea  was  getting  the 
better  of  the  bailing.  By  sundown,  I  had 
decided  to  give  it  up;  close-reef,  and  run 
before  the  wind  till  dawn.  There  was,  so 
far  as  I  knew,  nothing  in  our  way,  and 
Omega  itself  was  within  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  if  we  had  to  put  right  back  again. 

I  gave  the  tiller  into  the  l^d  of  Taviti, 
the  “crew,”  slung  my  two  sleeping-boards 
across  the  seats,  and  lay  down  with  a  rice 
sack  under  my  head.  Taviti  was  to  call  me 
at  moonrise,  which  I  judged  to  be  about  ten 
o’clock. 

I  didn’t  sleep  for  a  while.  The  cutter 
patched  violently  in  the  cross  sea  raised  by  ' 
tide  and  wind,  hammering  with  her  bows  on 
the  water  till  you  might  have  thought  she 
would  stave  herself  in.  Taviti,  with  the 
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sheet  in  one  hand  and  his  toes  on  the  tiller, 
squatted  aft,  singing,  in  his  old-man  voice, 
an  island  song  as  windy  and  wild  as 
the  cries  of  the  gulls  that  followed  us. 
When  I  opened  my  eyes,  which  was  often, 
I  could  see  the  black  clouds  streaming 
across  the  blacker  sky,  and  stars  between, 
that  seemed  to  sail  and  scurry  too;  and 
the  white  edges  of  the  breaking  waves;  and 
Taviti’s  light  loincloth,  rising  and  falling 
against  the  dark.  It  look^  like  ugly 
weather,  I  thought  and  then,  of  a  sudden, 
I  slept. 

1  wras  awakened  by  the  smothering  dash 
of  salt  water  over  my  head,  and  a  blow  from 
the  cutter’s  gunwale,  that  got  me  in  the 
ribs  as  I  was  being  swept  overboard. 
Everything  about  me  was  white  foam  and 
churning  water;  1  felt  sand  beneath  my 
toes,  but  could  not  grip  it,  because  the 
short,  breaking  waves  had  me  at  their  will, 
and  were  knocking  me  about  as  a  child 
batters  a  toy.  I  fought,  and  got  foothold 
at  last.  The  cutter  was  lying  on  her  side, 
smashing  her  mast  and  rigging  as  she 
swayed  about  with  the  seas.  Taviti  was 
just  crawling  out  on  to  a  stone,  like  a  rat 
escaped  from  the  drowning-pail.  There 
was  high  moon  above  us — it  must  have 
been  near  one  o’clock — and  I  could  see  a  bit 
of  stony,  sandy  coast,  and  a  belt  of  coco¬ 
nuts.  Just  what  you  see  on  a  thousand  is¬ 
lands  of  a  hundred  island  groups.  Nothing 
that  was  not  like  all  the  rest. 

“Where  are  we?”  I  shouted  to  Taviti,  as 
I  crawled  out  beside  him.  There  was  no 
use  scolding  him  for  his  careless  handling  of 
the  boat,  now.  I  never  had  been  one  of 
those  who  either  weep  over  spilt  milk,  or  try 
to  lick  it  up.  Low  tide  would  strand 
the  cutter;  tUl  then,  one  could  do  little 
or  nothing. 

“I  d’know,  Ariki  (chief),”  mournfully  an¬ 
swered  the  old  man.  Then,  with  a  burst  of 
animation — “I  think  we  somewheres.” 

“Well,  wherever  we  are,”  I  said,  “the 
krst  thi^  to  do  is  to  get  the  cable  of  the 
boat  faist  to  something.”  And  that,  with 
considerable  difficulty,  we  did,  securing 
what  was  left  of  her  to  one  of  the  big  black 
stones,  so  that  she  might  not  be  carried 
away  by  outgoing  tide.  Taviti,  after  this, 
foimd  a  little  hole — you  could  hardly  call  it 
cave — among  the  rocks,  and  dragged  him¬ 
self  into  it,  covering  his  lean,  wet  body,  so 
far  as  he  could,  with  a  mass  of  seaweed. 

“Ariki,  ver>’  good  we  stay  here;  by-’n’-by 


sun  come  up,  we  go  look-see,”  he  piped. 

“You  can  stay,”  I  told  him;  and  left 
him  there,  while  I  started  to  explore  the 
place,  and  find  out,  if  I  could,  where 
Taviti’s  mad  seamanship,  backed  by  my 
own  carelessness,  had  l^ded  me.  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  I  knew  next  to  nothing 
of  Omega  or  its  outlying  islands,  large  and 
small.  I  had  drifted  there  by  chance,  while 
conveying  myself  and  my  cutter  from  Fiji 
by  trading  steamer  to  quite  another  port. 
Tlie  call  at  Omega  was  unexpected;  equally 
unexpected  my  snap  decision  to  stop  there. 
And  now,  I  was  reaping  the  fruit  of  what 
seemed  a  very  foolish  impulse. 

1EAVING  the  boat  to  await  low  tide,  1 
tramped  inland.  It  was  not  much 
^  past  full  moon  time;  and  nowhere  on 
earth’s  surface  does  the  moon  shine  with 
more  effect,  than  on  a  coral  islancL  Sur¬ 
rounding  sea,  enclosed  lagoon,  white  beach, 
all  throw  back  the  light-rays  like  so  many 
mirrors;  you  walk  in  a  spray  of  melted 
silver;  the  palms  above  you  toss  off  light 
from  glassy  leaves,  like  a  fountain  throw¬ 
ing  myriad  drops  of  crystal.  I  could  see 
everything  about  me  almost  as  plainly  as  in 
the  ^y.  And  I  did  not  like  what  I  saw. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  I  am  influenced, 
looking  back,  by  the  things  that  happened 
after;  that  I  merely  fancy  I  didn’t  care  for 
the  place  at  first  sight.  Easy,  but  not  true. 
There  are  such  thmgs  as  warnings;  and  if 
ever  I  felt  a  warning,  it  was  then.  There 
was  'nothing  at  all  in  front  of  me  but  a  belt 
of  grassy  soil,  sprinkled  with  palms  and  low 
hibiscus  bushes;  an  inner  lagoon  gleamed 
faintly  through  the  trees,  and  rocks,  here 
and  there,  sticking  up  like  little  minarets 
or  spires,  showed  the  soil  to  be  barren. 
Nothing  else — but  I  felt  (how  shall  I  put 
it?)  that  this  place  was  not  good  to  be  in. 
The  trees  were  like  the  trees  you  see  in  a 
nightmare;  one  did  not  wish  to  be  alone 
with  them.  The  inner  lake  gleamed  like 
an  angry  eye. 

There  was  a  personality  about  the  place — 
every  one  has  felt  such  things,  though  few 
care  to  say  so — ^and  it  was  distinctly  hostile. 

Of  course,  that  did  not  stop  me  from  ex¬ 
ploring;  I  had  to  find  out  where  we  were. 
Further,  I  was  wet  through,  without  a 
change;  it  was  a  tropic  night,  but  tropic 
nights,  with  high  wind  blowing,  can  be 
unpleasantly  cool,  and  I  shivered  a  bit, 
as  I  tramp^  the  rough,  blown  grasses;  I 
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sfaoold  have  been  glad  of  a  house  uberein  1 
might  take  shelter,  and  find  somdaody’s 
dothes  to  borrow.  I  rather  thought  the 
island  was  inhabited.  In  the  moo^ght,  I 
had  seen  traces  -of  footsteps,  or  what 
kwked  like  footsteps,  in  the  grass;  I  had 
seen  a  of  coconuts  heaped  up  at  the 
foot  a  palm. 

Wandering  natives  might  have  accounted 
for  both;  but  somehow,  that  was  not  my 
opinion.  All  South  Sea  travel^  know 
there  is  a  front  and  back  to  every  island;  I 
judged  that  we  had  been  spilt  ashore  (for 
you  could  not  call  it  wrecked)  at  the  bock  ol 
thb  place,  whatever  it  might  be.  1 
tramp^,  and  shivered,  and  continued  in  my 
search  for  the  front. 

IT  WAS  about  twenty  minutes  after  land¬ 
ing,  when  1  was  getting  well  warmed 
up  with  exercise,  that  I  ran  across 
the  houses.  I  struck  them  quite  un¬ 
expectedly,  ccnning  on  them  as  they  lay 
in  a  shallow  depression,  with  their  peaked 
roc^  clear  against  the  moon  and  the  inner 
salt  lake  of  the  atolL  They  were  two  or 
three  only,  mere  hovels  thrown  together  of 
tnushwood  and  pahn.  About  th^  a  few 
bananas  of  the  coarser  kind  struggled  to 
maintain  existence;  the  big  leaves  battered 
about  in  the  night-wind,  with  a  sound  like 
cliq>ping  of  hands,  and  I  saw  a  flying-fox, 
most  of  all  things  that  make  the  dark 
their  day,  skim,  with  winnowing  black 
wings  and  pointed  muzzle  clear  against  the 
stars,  anumg  the  dangling  fruits. 

The  houses  seem^  to  me  to  be  semi- 
alive,  crouching,  as  if  afraid  of  my  ^ 
pcoach.  It  may  have  been  this  fancy  that 
urged  me  to  take  care,  walk  delicately,  as  I 
nrared  them.  Most  were  unlighted;  from 
one,  however,  came  a  faint  red  gleam 
through  plaitt^  walls.  Somebody,  within, 
was  waking,  vdiile  the  rest  of  the  island 
slept. 

The  wind  had  risen,  was  still  rising.  It 
made  an  intolerable  clamor,  now,  among 
the  palm-tree  tops,  thrashing  about  the 
higher  crests,  and  beating  the  lower  ones 
against  the  roof  of  an  iron  copra  shed  that 
sUxmI  a  little  way  off,  ice-vdiite  beneath  the 
uooon.  Masked  by  the  noise,  I  walked 
r%ht  iq>  to  the  house-wall,  and  peered 
trough  a  chink. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  expected  to  see; 
something  astonishing,  certainly— but  adiat- 
ever  it  may  have  b^n,  it  was  less  amaz¬ 


ing  than  the  reality.  Locking  inside  the 
hut,  I  saw  no  native  chief,  no  beautiful 
brown  girl,  no  hesq>  oi  hidden  treasure — and 
mind  you — I  was  so  worked  up  with  the  ac¬ 
cident,  and  the  wind,  and  tl^  queer  place 
where  we  had  landed,  that  J  was  ready  to 
expect  and  believe  in  any  or  all  these 
things. 

I  saw  a  white  man  like  myself;  a  well- 
bred  looking  man,  with  a  beard,  brown  eyes, 
and  wavy  brown  hair.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  most  extraordinary  rig — loincloth  and 
jumper,  such  as  the  natives  use,  but  of  a 
ptattem  never  worn  by  any  native  of  the 
Pacific  world,  yellow,  with  ^x>ts  of  black  as 
big  as  dinner  pilates.  Ugly,  conspicuous  in 
the  last  degree — and  so  coarse  in  texture 
that  its  fol^  were  stiff  as  canvas. 

“Ought  to  last  a  lifetime,  that  rig,”  I 
thou^t.  “Bad  sort  of  thing  to  go  shooting 
or  fishing  in;  anything  alive  would  i^t  you 
a  himdred  yards  c^.  Why  in  Tojfliet  does 
he  wear  it?” 

The  question  was  no  sooner  asked  than 
answered.  He  wasn’t  going  to  wear  it — 
any  Imiger  than  he  could  help.  He  had 
bera  busy  packii^  a  small  bag,  when  I 
looked  in;  now,  snaqiping  the  lock,  he  b^n 
pulling  off  his  hideous  shirt,  and  loosening 
the  loincloth.  Hung  up  on  a  rafter  beside 
him,  I  saw  a  £ur(^)ean  suit,  crrunpled  and 
ear^-stained;  it  looked  almost  as  if  it  had 
been  buried  and  dug  up  again. 

The  crack  was  narrow;  I  stretched  for¬ 
ward  to  look  through,  and  managed,  some¬ 
how,  to  stagger  against  the  flimsy  hut  wall. 
It  creaked  and  bent  in  as  if  it  had  been  made 
erf  paper.  The  man  must  have  seen  it  move; 
with  his  arm  half  out  of  his  shirt,  he  made 
a  snatch  at  a  reverfver  that  was  lying  beside 
the  bag,  aiKl  swung  round,  eyes  glaring  like 
a  cat’s  when  it  sees  prey,  to  face  the  spot 
where  I  was  standing. 

I  did  iK>t  stand  long.  Covered  by  the 
noise  (rf  the  wind,  I  b<rfted  as  hard  as  I 
could  go  for  a  tussock  of  hibiscus  bu^,  and 
dropp>^  into  it.  By  the  time  the  man  had 
got  out  of  the  hut,  I  was  l3dng  low,  safe 
among  interlaced  stems,  and  peering 
through.  If  I  died  for  it,  I  was  going  to 
know  what  all  this  was  about. 

r[£R£  were  dozens  of  tussocks  near 
the  house;  he  mxist  have  seen  the 
futility  of  trying  to  search  them.  He 
stood  in  the  doorway,  outlined  by  the  smoky 
flame  (rf  his  hurricane  lamp,  and  staring 
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wildly  about..  The  spotted-leopard  clothes 
were  fastened  again;  they  looked  very  odd, 
with  the  socks  and  boots  he  was  wearing, 
and  the  hat  he  held  in  one  hand.  It  was 
a  handsome,  well-bred  hand,  but  the  little 
finger,  I  noticed,  had  a  defective  and 
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have  been  dirty  work  somewhere,  and  I'm 
mixed  up  in  it.”  I  could  not  help  remem¬ 
bering,  somewhat  impleasantly,  the  remark 
about  “five  years  on  the  breakwater.” 

Om^,  I  must  tell  you — ^but  I  will  tell  no 
more  than  I  must — belongs  to  a  non-British 
powei',  which  has  a  short  way  with  offenders 
against  its  rather  Draconic  code  of  law^.  I 
di^’t  know  what  you  could  be  sent  to  the 
breakwater  for,  but  I  knew  there  was  one, 
in  an  out-of-the-way  Omegan  port,  and  I 
guessed  that  labor  of  the  Portland  Island 
kind,  conducted  under  a  tropical  sun,  was 
likely  to  be  the  kind  of  thing  a  wise  man 
shoidd  avoid,  at  any  cost. 

Standing  at  the  foot  of  the  palm,  with  the 
windy  warm  moonlight  night  all  about  me, 
and  never  a  soul  but  myself  visible  on  all  the 
long  stretch  of  empty  shore,  I  thought  the 
matter  out  at  leng^.  I  could  arrive  at 
only  one  conclusion.  Whole  knowledge 
was  better  than  half.  Whatever  the  risks 
might  be  of  exploring  yet  further  this  odd, 
unpleasant  place,  it  would  be  well  for  me  to 
find  out  as  much  as  possible,  as  soon  as 
possible  and  (but  that  went  without  saying) 
get  away  as  soon  as  possible  afterward. 

Once  more  I  climbed  the  palm;  swxmg  out 
among  the  c.la.shing  stems  among  the  sway¬ 
ing  butts  of  the  leaves,  and  looked  for  the 
launch.  She  was  off,  a  long  way  out  to  sea, 
I  saw  her  gliding,  black  in  the  silver  path 
of  the  moon. 

“Good,”  I  thought,  and  slid  down  again. 
A  few  minutes’  rapid  walking  found  me 
once  more  among  the  little,  sinister  houses, 
with  their  hom^  gables  and  their  air  of 
being  huddled  together  for  some  evil  deed. 
The  hut  that  had  been  lighted,  was  dark 
now.  I  lit  a  match,  from  ^e  small  reserve 
I  always  kept  in  a  bottle,  and  looked  in. 
No  one  was  there.  The  place  bore  signs  of 
hurried  desertion — a  stretcher  bed  over¬ 
turned,  with  bedclothes  flimg  on  the  ground; 
a  cabin  trunk  gaping  open,  and  gutted; 
piles  of  gray  suggesting  papers  de¬ 
stroyed.  I  looked  at  the  trunk  to  see  if 
there  was  a  name  on  it,  or  even  a  label; 
but  it  had  been  scraped  bare,  with  the  plain 
intent  of  leaving  no  trace  behind. 

In  the  middle  of  the  floor  lay  a  loincloth 
and  a  shirt  of  coarse  cotton,  bright  yellow, 
with  black  spots  as  big  as  plates. 

I  stood  in  the  doorway  and  looked,  till 
my  match  burned  out.  I  did  not  strike 
another.  I  walked  away,  and  left  the  de¬ 
serted  hut  to  itself.  And  once  more,  mas¬ 


tering  as  a  drug,  and  heavy  as  a  drpun, 
came  over  me  that  definite  presage  of  ill. 

In  the  little  hollow  there  were  fifteen 
other  houses,  all  small  and  rudely  built 
of  bush  material.  I  looked  at  them  for  a 
minute,  swallowed  in  my  throat — for  some¬ 
thing  very  like  a  fear  had  me — and  then, 
thinking  no  longer,  but  driving  myself  as 
one  used  to  do  “over  the  top,”  in  the  hour 
after  dawn,  I  found  a  coconut  stump  for  a 
torch,  lit  it,  and  carried  it,  flaring  furiously 
in  the  diminished  wind,  to  the  first  of  the 
houses. 

The  door  was  not  shut.  I  held  the  torch 
above  my  head,  and  looked  in.  I  looked 
for  quite  a  long  time  at  what  I  saw,  making 
sure  that  I  understood  it,  and  that  my  eyes 
had  not  in  any  way  misled  me.  Then,  dash¬ 
ing  out  the  torch  against  the  ground,  I  fled 
for  the  sea — the  clean  sea.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  to  be  drowned  in  that  clean  sea 
would  be  a  fate  a  man  needn’t  quarrel  with 
— a  fate  ten  thousand  times  better  than  the 
horror  I  had  left  behind. 

The  tide  was  down,  and  the  cutter 
aground.  I  cannot  tell  with  what  anxiety 
I  examined  her.  I  would  almost  have  set 
sail  on  a  tree-trunk,  if  nothing  else  could  be 
had — to  get  away. 

Beyond  all  belief,  I  found  the  hull  sound 
enough  to  float,  with  a  bit  of  bailing.  The 
mast  was  smashed,  but  I  thought  we  could 
rig  one  up  with  the  boom,  setting  the  jib 
behind  it.  I  went  to  look  for  Taviti; 
found  him  sleeping  peaceably  in  his  hole, 
and  dragged  him  out  by  one  1^. 

“Hurry,  Taviti,”  I  urged.  “The  tide’s 
on  the  turn,  and  we’ll  never  get  the  boat 
down  unless  we  catch  it.  She’ll  float. 
Come  on.” 

“Ariki,”  he  objected,  “Me  old,  me  hun- 
gerry,  want  to  go  look  for  some  house  I  get 
kai-kai”  (food). 


rIERE  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  lie. 
I  had  already  decided  that  Taviti 
should  know  nothing;  what  he  did 
not  know,  he  could  not  spread  abroad. 

“This  is  a  desert  island,”  I  told  him 
coolly.  “No  house,  no  garden.  I  think  it’s 
a  bad  place  too — a  place  of  ghosts”  (and 
here  I  dropped  into  expressive  island  Ma¬ 
ori).  “There  are  ghost  islands  about  Ome¬ 
ga,  aren’t  there?” 

This  was  a  snap  shot,  but  I  knew  island 
ways.  It  hit  the  target. 

“Yes,  yes,  Ariki,”  whimpered  Taviti, 
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beginning  to  cringe.  “Plenty  g^ost  islands. 
Bad  islands.  Kaviri  one  bad  island.  Turi 
another.  Raka,  Lvuneala — ” 

“Yes,”  I  interrupted.  “Do  )rou  know 
them  aU?” 

“Me  know  one,  two.  No  altogether.” 
“Do  you  know  Turi?” 

“Aiki,  I  dono  him.” 

“Well,  you  know  it  now.  This  is  Turi. 
Full  of  ghosts,  up  to  the  brim  and  spilling 
over.  lit’s  get  away,  sharp.  And  you  can 
pick  a  few  coconuts  to  take  along,  if  you’re 
as  hungry  as  all  that.  Not  the  coconuts  on 
the  ground,  Taviti!  .  .  .  those  are  ghost 
coconuts.  Get  them  off  the  tree.” 

We  loaded  the  boat  with  nuts,  and  started 
work  on  the  broken  mast.  I  was  mad  to 
get  away.  It  was  not  yet  dawn,  but  the 
moon  seemed  paling,  and  I  heard,  among  the 
palm  tree  tops  inland,  the  first  faint  notes 
of  waking  pcurakeets. 

If  —  “They”  —  were  to  hear  us  —  if 
“They”  came  out — my  secret  was  lost. 
And  I  had  some  idea,  by  this  time,  as  to 
how  the  power  that  owned  Omega  r^rded 
people  who  poked  inquisitive  noses  into  se¬ 
crets;  how  they  might  be  likely  to  treat  me, 
if  I  was  caught. 

The  moon  was  still  shining,  the  stars  still 
to  be  seen,  when  we  got  the  cutter  afloat;  but 
the  eastern  sky  had  begun  to  look  as  though 
a  city,  filled  with  light,  lay  somewhere  just 
below  the  sweep  of  the  horizon.  From  the 
salt  lagoon  in  the  distant  middle  of  the 
island,  came  a  long  harsh  call,  rising  and 
soaring  above  the  tops  of  the  trees — 
“Rawky!  Rawkyl  Ra-a-awky!” — from  sea¬ 
birds  newly  awake.  It  was  trnly  time  to  go. 

Taviti  and  I  got  the  large  fair  weather  jib 
set,  with  the  gaff  for  boom,  and  got  imder 
way.  In  the  new  yellow  dawn,  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  I  saw  the  island  clearly — small,  low, 
pricked  with  palms;  one  like  a  thousand 
others.  And  I  judged  that  Taviti  would 
never  know  he  had  not  landed  on  Turi, 
after  all. 

Back  again  in  Omega,  I  got  charts,  which 
I  should  undoubtedly  have  had  before, 
and  the  sailing  directions.  I  looked  up 
the  island  on  which  I  had  so  unwillingly 
landed.  This  was  what  our  own  Admiralty 
volume  said  about  it — (latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude,  and  one  or  two  other  particulars,  I 
wait) — “IOTA —  .  .  .  This  island  fe  the 
leper  quarantine  station  for  the  Omega 
group.  Serious  penalties  are  attached  to 
landing.” 


“Yes,”  I  said,  closing  the  book,  “and  I 
can  add  to  that;  getting  a  leper  away  from 
it — to  Valparaiso  or  elsev^re — is  five 
years  on  the  breakwater.” 

A  LL  this  I  remembered,  point  by  point, 
/a  as  I  walked,  beneath  the  mangoes  of 
Daru,  three  thousand  miles  away 
from  Omega  in  distance;  years  in  point  of 
time.  I  remembered  it  clearly,  without 
omission,  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday. 
And  most  clearly  of  all  did  I  remember— 
now — the  face  of  the  man  who  wore  the  yel¬ 
low  dress  with  the  black  spots  big  as  plates. 
Undoubtedly,  it  was  the  face  of  Sir  Richiud 
Fanshawe.  Everything  came  back  to  me — 
the  height  of  the  man,  lus  thinness,  his  chest¬ 
nut  hair  and  yellow-brown  eyes,  the  sHm, 
arched  nose  and  neat  chin;  the  Ups,  unusu¬ 
ally  red  for  a  man’s;  the  voice,  peculiarly 
resounding  and  deep  in  tone;  even  the  in¬ 
jured  and  deformed  fingernail  that  I  now 
remembered  I  had  seen,  as  Sir  Richard  came 
up  the  ship’s  accomodation  ladder,  sUding 
one  hand  along  the  guard-rope.  I  was  as 
sure  as  I  was  of  my  own  existence,  that  Pia’s 
fianc4  was  the  leper  who  had,  that  ni^t, 
escaped  from  Iota  Island. 

Not  while  I  stayed  in  Omega — ^which 
was  no  longer  than  the  call  of  the  next  boat 
— did  any  one  discover  what  had  happened. 
The  power  that  owns  Omega  is  quicker 
with  punishment  than  prevention;  it  had 
determined  to  wipe  out  leprosy  in  the 
islands  with  a  strong  and  unpitying  hand, 
but  it  reUed,  seemingly,  on  fierce  punish¬ 
ments  for  infraction  of  quarantine  rules, 
rather  than  on  a  system  of  guards  and 
preventaSves  that  we,  in  their  place,  would 
certainly  have  set  up.  However,  they 
raised  enough  dust  about  the  matter  when 
it  was  found  out.  Down  in  Auckland,  I 
came  upon  a  paper  that  related  the  daring 
escape  from  Iota  of  a  “foreign  speculator” 
named  Fellows,  who  had  b^n  buying  up 
certain  commercial  interests  for  his  country, 
and  who  had,  in  the  course  of  these  affairs, . 
deemed  it  necessary  to  take  out  papers 
transferring  his  nationality  to  the  flag  that 
waved  over  Omega.  A  luckless  transfer!  it 
placed  him  beneath  the  Omegan  laws,  and 
when  a  dramatic  accident — the  discovery 
of  a  seemingly  harmless  mark  upon  his 
body,  when  ^thing — obliged  him  to  go  up 
to  the  local  doctor  for  examination,  he  was 
sent  without  mercy  to  the  quarantine 
island.  There  were  those  who  hinted  that 
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Fellows’  recently  acquired  commercial  in¬ 
terests  had  something  to  do  with  the  case; 
that  a  big  company  was  behind  the  doctor. 
Be  that  how  it  might,  Fellows  was  sentenced 
to  Iota,  and,  but  for  the  daring  rescue, 
would  probably  have  spent  the  rest  of  his 
days  there.  They  coxild  not  have  been 
many.  Any  mistakes  that  had  ever  been 
made  in  sending  suspects  to  the  leper  island, 
were  but  too  likely  to  rectify  themselves. 

Fellows  had  been  nine  weeks  on  Iota. 
Nine  weeks  on  an  islet  inhabited  by  the  ter¬ 
rible  things  I  had  seen;  an  islet  reeking  with 
contagion,  and  innocent  of  any  modem 
sanitary  precaution  whatever. 

He  might  or  might  not  have  had  the  germ 
with  him  when  he  went  there;  but  nothiqg 
was  more  probable  than  that  he  had  taken 
it  away  with  him,  in  any  case. 

Leprosy,  I  knew,  co^d  lie  dormant  for 
many  years;  might,  when  acquired,  develop 
so  slowly  that  the  victim  could  live  an  ordi¬ 
nary  life  without  being  suspected,  for  a 
very  long  time.  If  Fellows  was  indeed 
Fanshawe — if  he  had  gone  to  Om^  to 
carry  out  a  daring  speculation  in  Om^n 
products,  concealing  his  name  and  altering 
his  nationality — a  course  that  sounded  very 
like  what  one  had  known  of  him^  the  war 
— then,  the  most  horrible  peril  ^t  can  be 
conceived  hung  over  Pia,  and  there  was  no 
one  but  myself  to  get  her  out  of  it. 

Myself — with  a  himdred  odd  pounds  of 
aq>ital,  no  position  and  no  rroutation,  save 
the  unlucky  one  of  being  in  love  with  her. 
Myself,  against  a  rich  and  famous  man, 
high  plac^  in  society,  and  approved  by 
Pia’s  family — no  doubt  approved  by  the 
girl.  Time  against  me,  place  against  me, 
everything  against  me,  save  one  thing — the 
fact  that  Fanshawe  was  coming  to  New 
Guinea. 

CHAPTER  IV 

IT  WAS  late  before  I  ended  that  rest¬ 
less  tramp  beneath  the  mango  trees, 
and  thought  of  returning  to  my  store. 
The  night  had  turned  to  rain,  as  it  so  often 
does  in  Daru;  my  torch,  when  I  snapped  it 
on  to  see  the  way,  shone  on  a  mymd  of 
crystal  rods,  dancing  all  over  the  road. 
The  frogs  had  b^un  their  nightly  chant — 
“Port,  port,  port!  Starboard,  starboard!” 
In  the  near  distance,  among  the  mangroves 
of  the  beach,  an  alli^tor  belled,  as  they  do 
on  these  wet  steamy  nights.  The  sound  had 


in  it  the  essence  of  all  savagery  and  loneli¬ 
ness.  It  made  me  realize,  vivify,  that  I  in 
my  way  was  as  savage  and  lonesome  a  crea¬ 
ture  as  that  mailed  dragon  down  in  the 
swamp;  that  I  and  civilization,  cities,  plea¬ 
sures  and  amenities  of  life,  had  naught  to  do 
with  one  another.  There  was  nothing  apolo¬ 
getic  in  the  thought;  no  sense  of  inferiority, 
which,  I  maintained,  and  still  maintain,  is 
not  in  the  question. 

Many  a  man  bom  sailor,  in  body,  bear¬ 
ing,  and  mind,  of  the  sea  and  the  sea  only, 
netted  for  cities  or  society.  I  have  not 
heard  that  any  one  thought  the  less  of  such 
men;  wanted  them  to  be  that  which  they 
were  not,  and  could  not  be;  called  them, 
contemptuously,  rolling  stones  that  bore 
no  moss,  or  urg^  them  to  abandon  sea  life 
for  a  seat  on  somebody’s  office  stool.  Nor 
have  I  seen  the  farmer  type  despised,  for 
similar  reasons.  But  we  others,  we  adven- 
turerers  who  traverse  trackless  lands,  in¬ 
stead  of  trackless  waters;  who  look  for  the 
rough,  the  wild,  in  life,  and  are  ready  to  pay 
for  it  when  we  ^d  it;  who  discover  ffie  fields 
that  others  are  to  plough,  the  mines  that 
others  develop,  the  rivers  that  carry  traffic 
for  cunninger,  smaller  folk  than  our^ves— 
we  are  the  btid  lots;  the  relatives  of  whom 
smug  families  at  home  speak  hopelessly, 
widi  shaken  heads.  We  are  the  Ishmaek, 
the  pariahs. 

Unless,  by  chance,  we  drop,  almost 
against  our  wills,  against  all  our  typical 
luck,  into  that  “something  good”  that  is  the 
summit  and  the  sum  of  life — according  to  the 
wise  folk  of  the  cities.  Then,  every  one 
holds  out  the  ready  hand;  then,  a  man’s 
merits  show  clear  as  sun  at  noonday,  though, 
before  the  lucky  strike,  he  was  but  a  crank 
and  a  dreamer. 

I  don’t  murder  facts.  It  is  the  truth  that 
many  of  us  drink.  I,  for  one,  do  not;  but  I 
can  point  you  half  a  hundred  better  men 
than  I,  in  all  parts  of  the  tropic  world,  wh$ 
can  not  be  trusted — ^long — ^in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  a  whisky  bottle;  many  more  who 
can  not  be  trust^ — in  the  presence  of  that 
still  more  dangerous  intoxicant,  a  fair  wo¬ 
man.  What  of  it?  They  have  their  work 
to  do,  and  they  do  it;  work  that,  in  many 
cases,  would  make  the  saints  who  condemn 
them  turn  pale,  even  to  see.  Imperfect 
tools  we  are,  but  with  our  blunt  edges,  and 
crooked  handles,  we  are  nevertheless  carv¬ 
ing  out  most  of  those  slices  of  the  world 
that  still  remain  to  be  carved. 
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Between  free-lances  such  as  we,  and  com¬ 
mercial  ordinary  folk,  stands  a  class  that  is 
neither  one  nor  the -other — government 
peof^  Not  half  enough  has  been  written 
of  work  done  by  government  men,  in 
countries  such  as  Papua. 

A  hundred  times  I  had  thought  this. 
For  the  hundred  and  first  time  I  thought 
it,  that  night,  beneath  the  dripping  mango 
trees,  with  the  alligator  lifting  up  its  moan¬ 
ing  bellow,  down  in  the  swamps  below. 
And  I  said  to  myself,  with  sudden  resolve — 
“I’ll  go  to  Bassett;  tell  him  the  affair,  and 
see  what  he  says.” 

They  were  not  yet  gone  to  bed,  in  the 
Residency.  I  could  see  them  from  the  road¬ 
way,  Bassett’s  grave,  ministerial  face  (he 
was  the  son  of  a  well-known  parson,  and 
I  looked  it);  Northanger’s  narrow  counte¬ 
nance,  that  was  like  the  face  of  a  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  imtil  you  caught  something  strangely 
hard  at  the  bock  of  the  blue  eyes;  Purch^, 
hair  ruffled  like  the  feathers  of  a  hen,  and 
features,  as  always,  on  the  verge  of  a  Ihugh, 
seeming  to  [take  the  world,  and  his  share  of 
it,  which  was  assuredly  a  hard  one,  very 
merrily  indeed.  Spicer  was  not  to  be  seen; 

I  was  glad  of  it,  for  bland  houses  offer  small 
privacy,  and  I  had  that  to  say  which  would 
not  p>ass  with  Fanshawe’s  friend.  The 
others  were  not  talking,  not  playing  cards, 
not  doing  anything  in  particular  except 
smoking,  and  quietly  absorbing  their  usual, 
moderate  amount  of  drink.  They  looked, 
in  their  fresh  white  shirts  and  pipe-clayed 
shoes,  exceedingly  clean,  comfortable,  and 
peaceful — enjoying  for  a  few  days,  an  oasb 
in  the  desert  of  hardships  that  made  up 
their  common  lives. 

Into  the  midst  of  thb,  I  came,  wet  and 
bedraggled,  and  I  make  no  doubt,  looking 
like  a  last  year’s  corpse.  I  could  see  the 
effect  of  my  looks  mirrored  instantly  in  the 
hces  about  me;  but  nobody  jumped  up,  or 
Slid —  “My  God,  what’s  happ>ened  to 
you?”  or  “What’s  the  row?”  or  any  other 
silly  thing,  such  as  fellows  elsewhere  would 
certainly  have  thrown  out  at  me.  These 
Wlows  were  not  given  to  taking  any  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  life  other  than  quietly. 


THERE’S  Spicer?”  I  asked  of 
,  \  Bassett.  It  did  not  occur  to  me 
V  V  to  offer  any  explanation  of  my 

leturn,  when  I  was  supposed  to  be 
shed  with  fever;  nor  did  anybody  ask 
for  one. 


“Sit  down.  He  went  back  to  Maid¬ 
stone’s;  he’s  staying  there.” 

“Maidstone  ask  him?”  queried  Purchase. 

“Not  much.  Nor  hb  missus.  He  just 
came.” 

“They’ll  be  too  damned  kind  to  him.” 

“Of  course.  They  are.  But  I  reckon 
Maidstone  and  she  are  about  fed  up  with 
these  wandering  Christians  who  blow  in 
from  T.  I.  We’U  do  what  we  can  to  see  they 
aren’t  worried  any  more.”  It  was  the  gov¬ 
ernment  speaking  here. 

“If  you  could  have  kept  that  bird  from 
landing  altogether — ” 

“Oh,  be  reasonable.  Perk;  he  has  business. 
He’s  going  to  see  to  the  recruiting  end  down 
here.” 

“Chance  for  you.  Sheep,”  suggested  Pur¬ 
chase.  Recruiting  labor  was  p)art  of  my  trade. 

Bassett  gave  me  a  keen  look,  and  said 
nothing.  I  saw  that  he  guessed  there  was 
more  than  recruiting  in  ^e  wind. 

Northanger  got  up.  “I  must  be  going,” 
he  said.  “The  missus  will  be  sending  a  pa¬ 
trol  after  me.  Ready,  Purchase?” 

If  there  was  a  hint.  Purchase  took  it. 
They  were  gone  in  another  minute,  and  Bas¬ 
sett  and  I  were  left  alone  in  the  austere, 
shiny  parlor,  with  the  rain  shouting  on  the 
iron  roof,  and  the  steady  chorus  of  the 
frogs  rbing  up  from  overflowing  ditches  out¬ 
side.  “Port,  port,  p>ort,”  they  chanted. 
“Sherry,  sherry.  Star-board,  star-board, 
port,  port!” 

Bassett,  in  hb  precise  way,  became  busy. 
He  brought  out  a  suit  of  clothes  neater  and 
better  mended  than  anything  I  ix>sses3ed,  if 
somewhat  cheaj)er  in  kind — and  handed  it 
to  me. 

“You  haven’t  a  dry  thread  on  you,”  he 
observed.  “Better  shift.”  He  went  off 
into  the  kitchen,  and  I  heard  him  stirring 
up  a  sleeping  boy;  heard  the  clink  of  a  ket¬ 
tle  lid,  the  jingling  of  glasses.  Bassett  came 
back,  look^  at  me,  as  I  sat,  fresh  clad,  and 
made  no  remark.  The  boy  followed  almost 
immediately  with  hot  princh,  and  a  quinine 
bottle.  I  helped  m)^lf  to  a  share  of  both. 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  thank  Bassett  for 
saving  me  from  an  attack  of  blackwater; 
somehow,  one  had  a  habit  of  taking  things 
from  him  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  was  so 
dry  about  it  himself. 

“I  wanted  to  ask  you  something,”  I  said. 

“Yes,”  answered  Bassett.  It  was  a  brief 
reply,  but  it  carried  a  good  deal;  the  tone, 
the  look  of  Bassett’s  brown  eyes,  beneath  hb 
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high  ministerial-lookmg  forehead,  the  set¬ 
tle  attitude,  hands  crossed  on  knees,  all 
suggested  calm,  reliability,  and,  what  he 
must  have  known  1  desired  above  all  things 
— as  sick  men  consulting  doctors,  sinful  men 
consulting  priests,  desire  it — the  profes¬ 
sional  attitude. 

1HATE  sympathy — sympathy,  and  pity, 
which  I  hold  first  cousin  to  scorn. 
Help’s  another  thing;  but  1  ask  yoxi  who 
read,  it  it  commonly  goes  with  what  the 
world  knows  as  a  sympathetic  charac¬ 
ter?  “Be  sure  and  let  me  know  if  I  can 
do  anything,”  is  what  you  get  from  that; 
a  cold  crust  handed  out  with  courtly  smiles. 

Bassett  wasn’t  sympathetic.  He  just  sat 
there,  and  waited  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say. 
And  I  knew  he  would  do  anything  that  could 
be  done. 

I  told  him  the  whole  thing.  It  was  not 
easy  to  tell,  because  1  had  to  bring  Pia  into 
it,  and  I  found,  to  my  intense  digust,  that 
my  voice  got  unsteady  when  I  spoke  of  her. 
Bassett  did  not  appear  to  notice  that.  He 
listened  quite  to  ^e  end,  in  his  magistrate- 
on-the-bench  manner,  mjjung  no  comment. 
When  he  thought  I  had  quite  done,  he  came 
out,  surprisingly,  with — 

“You  are  very  much  in  love  with  this 
girl.”  It  was  not  a  question,  it  was  a  state¬ 
ment,  made  much  as  one’s  physician  might 
offer  a  comment  on  the  condition  of  one’s 
lungs  or  liver. 

“Am  I?”  I  said  stupidly.  Something,  at 
that  moment,  impell^  me  to  get  up  and 
tramp  the  little  parlor,  end  to  end,  like  a 
wild  beast  tramping  its  den.  Something 
had  hold  of  me — I  hardly  knew  what  it 
was,  but  it  shook  me.  What  was  the  mat¬ 
ter?  Had  I  not  agreed  with  myself  that  the 
wind  which  was  Pia  Laurier  had  blown 
through  my  life  and  passed  away?  To  save 
her  from  marriage  with  one  incredibly  vile 
— ^that  was  a  duty;  but  a  duty  that  devolved 
on  me  merely  as  a  man;  not  as  the  man  who 
loved  her.  I  had  been  so  certain  that* I 
should  not,  therefore  did  not,  love  the  girl 
with  the  black  shingle  and  blue  eyes;  the 
girl  who,  even  if  she  were  ten  times  free, 
was  not  for  me,  wanderer,  rolling  stone, 
black  sheep. 

rHNGS  cleared  in  my  brain.  I  sat 
down  again.  The  thoxight  that  had 
come  to  me  was  nothmg  brilliant, 
nothing  new;  it  was  only  this —  “If  I  am 


hurt,  I  am  hurt;  well,  then,  I’ve  got  to 
stick  it.”  I  found  it  steadying,  comforting 
even. 

“It’s  not  what  you  would  call  material  to 
the  evidence,”  I  answered  Bassett.  “But 
you  can  take  it  so  if  you  like.” 

“Very  well.  Do  you  know  where  her  pa¬ 
rents  are?” 

“Could  find  ’em,  I  suppose.” 

“The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  tell  them. 
Mind,  they  may  not  believe  you.  The 
story’s  thin,  and  I  dare  say  they  know  you 
are  gone  on  the  girl  yourself.” 

“The  mother  does,  and  she’d  poison  me 
if  she  could,”  was  my  reply.  “What  if  the 
marriage  is  coming  off  immediately?” 

“It  couldn’t,”  pointed  out  Bassett,  “if 
he’s  going  on  tWs  trip) — but  if  you  have  any 
imeasiness  on  that  p)oint,  you  can  go  to 
Thursday  Island  and  send  a  wireless.” 

“For  iill  Australia  to  read!” 

“Cross  to  Cap)e  York  and  get  the  land 
line.” 

“I  don’t  mind,”  said  I  thoughtfully,  “if  I 
do.  You  see — it  may  seem  foolish,  but  I 
can’t  help  fearing  she  might,  be  attracted 
to  the  country.  She’s  dead  nuts  on  hearing 
about  it.” 

“So  many  are,”  said  the  young  magis¬ 
trate,  with  a  slightly  weary  air.  Not  much 
romance,  I  thought,  remained  about  the 
rivers  and  head-hunters  of  Papua,  for  him. 

“T'^ON’T  forget.  Black  Sheep,”  went  on 

I  1  Bassett  (and  I  knew  by  the  nick- 
name,  that  he  wanted  to  say  much 
he  would  certainly  leave  unsaid;  much  con¬ 
solation  for  that  which  coxild  not  be  helped 
or  consoled).  “Don’t  forget  that  there’s 
such  a  thing  as  a  law  of  libel;  if  you  make 
mistakes,  you  may  have  to  p)ay  for  them 
very  dearly.” 

“I’ll  p)ay  anything  and  everything,”  I 
said,  rising.  “I’ll  p)ay  my  life  if  I  have  to.” 

Bassett  shook  his  sleek  head,  ever  so  lit¬ 
tle.  “That’s  just  the  sort  of  thing — ”  he 
began,  and  stoppjed.  “Amory,”  he  went  on, 
afresh.  “You  ought  to  be  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  I’ve  said  so  before  and  I  say  it 
again  now.” 

“You  have,”  I  answered  him,  “and  I’ve 
told  you  that  I — can’t.” 

“They’d  take  you.” 

“Maybe.  But  I’m  not  made  for  the  col¬ 
lar.” 

“The  collar,”  said  Bassett  softly,  “is  a 
part  of  double  harness.” 


Black  Sheep’s  Gold 


I  WAS  silent;  he  had  hit  me.  I  thought 
of  others;  of  Northanger,  who,  despate 
his  schoolmaster  look,  was  at  heart  al¬ 
most  as  much  of  a  wild  man  as  I.  I  saw, 
in  fancy,  that  little  home  of  Northanger’s, 
not  half  a  mile  away — its  daintiness,  all  in 
the  midst  of  the  western  wilds;  bright  china, 
bright  cretonnes,  flowers,  ferns,  the  thou¬ 
sand  littk  nothings  that  make  a  home;  the 
^1  who  lived  there,  and  smilingly,  bravely, 
wore  her  heart  out  in  silence  when  North- 
anger  was  away  playing  the  game  of  life  and 
death  in  the  unknown;  the  arms  open  to 
meet  Him  when,  thin,  worn,  ragged,  he  re¬ 
tamed;  the  “desert  made  a  paradise”  by 
one.  ...  I  saw  my  store,  my  dangling 
cans  and  calicoes;  my  rou^  couch  buiind 
the  counter,  my  table  set  with  tins.  The 
evenings — the  endless  hours  from  dark  at 
half  past  six,  till  bedtime  at  nine.  Tlie 
nights,  when  sleep  was  but  a  name,  and  the 
fr^  in  the  trenches,  and  the  alligators  in 
the  swamp,  boomed  wicked  choruses,  tell¬ 
ing  one  things  not  good  to  know. 

Just  for  a  moment  I  saw,  in  long  perspec¬ 
tive,  all  that  I  paid,  was  like  to  pay,  for  the 
sweet-bitter  bread  of  freedom.  To  be  like 
Bassett  (who  had  a  girl  and  a  hope  some¬ 
where,  I  knew),  like  Northanger,  married, 
blessed;  like  Purchase,  who  was  the  mis- 
dbief  of  a  flirt,  but  sure  to  settle,  some  day — 
men  with  a  salary,  small,  certain;  with  hon¬ 
orable  duties;  with  a  pension  ahead  some 
day,  with  the  Empire  as  master,  and  under 
the  Empire,  that  modem  paladin.  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Maikham,  Lieutenant  Govemer. 

It  would  be  well.  It  was  well  for  these 
men,  hard  as  were  their  lives.  But —  1  was 
Amory,  adventurer,  black  sheep;  I  could  not, 
even  I  would. 

The  subject  dropped;  was  not  pncked  up 
again. 

“Thanks,”  I  was  sa3ring  to  Bassett,  who, 
I  now  saw,  looked  tired  and  a  little  worn; 
die  hour  was  very  late,  and  he  had  had  a 
busy  day.  “Thanks.  I’U  do  as  you  sug¬ 
gest.  TTie  soooner  I  can  get  to  T.  I. — ” 
There  I  stopped,  halting,  in  the  middle  of 
By  walk  to  the  door.  A  sound  had  checked 
me. 

“What  was  that?”  I  said  to  the  R.  M., 
h  a  low  voice.  The  rain,  for  a  little  while, 
^  slacked;  the  stillness,  after  the  roar 
Int  had  beaten  on  the  roof  all  evening,  was 
thnost  oppressive.  A  swamp  pheasant, 
•wne  way  off,  was  pouring  out  bottle  after 
bottle  of  imaginary  water.  “Bubble,  bub¬ 


ble,  bubble,”  went  the  sound.  Then 
“Shish!”  a  half-ch<^ed  sneeze. 

It  is  the  habit  of  the  swamp  piheasant  to 
make  these  bubbling  and  sneezing  noises. 
But  I  had  thought  I  heard  a  noise,  just 
under  my  feet,  that  was  no  swamp  pheas¬ 
ant;  a  sneeze — suppressed,  yet  auchble — 
not  coming  from  outside. 

We  sto^,  two  figures  turned  to  stone, 
and  listened.  I  don’t  know  what  Bassett 
thought  I  had  heard;  maybe  the  b^inning 
of  a  revolt  among  the  man-eater  and  mur¬ 
derer  prisoners,  lightly  confined  in  a  wooden 
jail  some  few  score  yards  away;  maybe  the 
movements  of  some  half-crazed  native,  op)- 
pressed  with  the  strange  Valhalla  madness 
that  has  filled  a  few  hurried  graves,  in  Pa- 
pMu’s  West.  The  ptheasant  went  on  bub¬ 
bling  and  sneezing;  the  frogs  chanted. 
Somebody’s  p}et  hombill,  (m  the  Tooi,  began 
sliding  noisily  down  from  ridge  to  gutter; 
climbed  up  and  did  it  again. 

“There’s  nobody,”  said  Bassett. 

1DID  not  answer  hvn.  I  made^a  dart 
for  the  step>s,  down  them,  under  the 
house,  where  eight  foot  high  piles  made 
a  little  forest  of  d^kness  and  secrecy,  be¬ 
neath  the  Residency  floors.  There  was  no¬ 
body  there.  But  in  the  garden,  the  p)eering 
water-logged  moon  shov^  me  a  spray  or 
two  of  the  hibiscus  hedge  in  sodden,  agi¬ 
tated  motion. 

I  jump>ed  the  hedge,  and  came  down  un- 
exp)ectedly  oa  something  large  and  dusky, 
that  heaved  beneath  my  feet,  and  threw  me 
off,  as  a  bucking  outlaw  throws  its  rider; 
I  fell,  recovered  m)rself,  and  saw,  down  the 
croton  avenue,  a  man  running  away.  He 
was  tall  and  thin,  aiul  he  ran  in  a  flat-footed, 
heavy,  plunking  manner  that  instantly 
suggested  to  me  two  large,  flat  feet  I  had 
seen  earlier  in  the  evening.  ' 

“Spacer!”  I  said  to  myself,  and  gave 
chase. 

I  am  a  good  runner,  but  a  stem  diase  is 
p>roverbially  a  long  one,  and  the  croton  and 
mango  avenues  of  Dam,  on  a  darkish  night, 
give  excellent  scop)e  to  Ae  pursued.  More¬ 
over,  it  had  b^un  to  rain  again,  the  piaths 
were  slippery,  and  the  crash  falling  water 
on  drenched  and  down-beaten  leaves,  made 
noise  enough  to  cover  any  retreat.  Using 
my  torch,  I  caught  a  glimp>sc  of  the  fugitive, 
lost  him,  thouj^t  I  saw  him  again,  and 
finally  pulled  up  on  the  beach  road,  near 
Mad^tone’s,  alone. 
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WE  AREN’T  formal,  in  Papua.  I 
went  and  knocked  up  Maidstone. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  heard 
me,  but  he  came  forth  at  last,  a  thin, 
middle-aged  man  with  a  kindly,  worthy 
face,  peering,  by  the  light  of  his  hurricane 
lamp,  out  into  the  relentless  rain.  “Who’s 
sick?”  was  his  first  query.  “Who  is  it?” 

“Amory,”  I  answered.  “Nobody  sick. 
Is  your  b^der  in?” 

“He’s  not  a  boarder,  we.  don’t  take 
boarders,”  was  Maidstone’s  answer.  “If 
you  mean  the  nut  who  blew  in  today,  he’s 
in  bed.” 

“Sure?” 

Maidstone  disappeared.  “Well,  now,  it*s 
a  queer  thing,”  he  commented,  coming 
back  and  standing,  an  odd,  pyjama’d  fig¬ 
ure,  on  the  soaked  veranda  b^ds,  whi^ 
reflected  his  bare  feet  like  ice.  “He’s  not 
there —  Eh,  what  are  you  damning  him 
for?  What’s  he  done?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  he  hasn't  done,”  I 
answered,  furiously,  for  now  I  was  ahnost 
sure  that  this  Spicer,  the  creature  of  Fan- 
shawe,  had  overheard  every  word  I  said  to 
Bassett.  “Break  his  neck  when  he  comes 
in,  or  chuck  him  to  the  alligators;  it’s  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  with  hun.” 

“Well,  now,  the  wife  wouldn’t  like  any 
rudeness,”  answered  Maidstone  placidly. 
“I  suppose  he’s  got  a  right  to  go  in  the 
house,  or  out  of  the  house,  as  he  Ukes.  You 
go  bade  to  your  store,  Phil  Amory;  you’d 
ought  to  be  in  bed.  Good  night.” 

I  did  not  go  to  bed.  I  went  back  to  Bas¬ 
sett’s.  That  long-suffering  official  had  not 
yet  turned  in;  I  could  see  1^  walking  about 
the  house  wi^  a  lamp. 

“Bassett,”  I  said,  bolting  up  the  stair¬ 
case.  “That  sneak  of  a  Spicer  chap  was 
underneath  the  house.” 

“You  go  to  bed,  Amory,  and  let  other 
people  go,”  he  answered.  “You’re  fanciful. 
I  heard  nothing  but  a  swamp  pheasant.”  ' 
“I  saw  him,  I  tell  you,”  was  my  angry  re- 
^nse.  “Running  away  among  the  man¬ 
goes.  And  Maidstone  said  he  wasn’t 
there.” 

“Tackle  him  yoiuself  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing,”  counselled  Bassett.  “Aren’t  you 
going  to  let  any  one  on  the  island  go  to 
deep?  Be  off.  Black  Sheep,  or  I’ll  arrest 
you.” 

“I  can  tell  you  this,”’was  my  parting 
shot,  “there’s  no  power  in  Papxia  will  get 
me  to  Thursday  Island  now.” 


Nevertheless,  when  morning  came,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  think  differently. 

I  WENT  up  to  Maidstone’s  early.  Spicer 
was  lounging  on  the  veranda,  in  Mrs. 
Maidstone’s  special  chair,  with  a  tin 
of  Maidstone’s  special  cigarets  at  his  elbow. 
Maidstone’s  boy  was  busy  fetching  him 
matches,  soda  water,  another  cushion  for 
his  head,  a  magazine  to  read.  Mrs.  Maid¬ 
stone,  in  the  badrground,  was  flying  about, 
busy  and  energetic  as  usual.  Slim,  blue¬ 
eyed,  pretty  in  a  belated  schoolgirl  sort 
of  fashion,  this  middle-aged  woman  of  the 
outback  was  a  constant  wonder  to  me. 
She  had  seen  and  done  almost  all  that  the 
hardest  cases  in  west  Papua  had  seen  and 
done — run  risks,  in  earlier  days,  that  made 
one’s  heart  stand  still  to  think  of;  nursed 
many  a  man  through  accident  or  fever; 
laid  out  and  dressed  for  burial  some  of  them. 

She  had  faced  cannibals  with  a  toy 
revolver;  had  more  than  once  been  ship¬ 
wrecked;  had  starved  and  been  thirsty, 
had  suffered  risk  and  loneliness  in  the  lit^ 
store  when  her  husband  was  away,  but 
bravely  carried  on  his  business  for  him, 
here  and  up  the  scarce-visited,  terrible 
rivers  of  the  mainland.  She  had  ^red  her 
precious  loaves  of  bread  with  any  who 
needed — and  let  those  who  have  liv^  long 
beyond  reach  of  civilization,  tell  what  that 
may  mean;  how  dearly  our  “daily  bread” 
may  be  valued,  when  it  is  no  longer  daily, 
or  sure. 

She  had  often  taken  in  houseless  stran¬ 
gers,  until  the  small  profits  of  the  store  were 
eaten  into  almost  beyond  bearing.  She 
had  lived  hard,  and  known  no  luxury,  for 
years;  faced  danger  like  a  man,  and  done  a 
woman’s  work.  Withal,  she  was  the  merri¬ 
est  thmg  in  western  Papua,  and,  but  for  a 
line  or  two,  and  a  gray  luiir  or  two,  you 
might  have  given  her  five-and-twenty 
years.  ...  I  think  we  bachelors  were  all  a 
little  bit  in  love  with  Mary  Maidstone.  It 
did  us  no  harm,  and  did  her  less  than  none. 
And  I  think  Maidstone,  in  his  own  language, 
would  have  been  somewhat  “mark^,”  if 
any  one  had  failed  to  appreciate  her  to  the 
full. 

Spicer,  I  reckoned,  had  been  paydng  for 
his  keep  in  the  coin  commonly  us^  by  such 
as  he;  flattery;  “manner,”  such  as  well- 
bred  folk  are  supposed  to  use  (and  happily 
do  not)  the  mention,  dazzling  to  Austra¬ 
lians,  of  many  titled  people.  I  dare  say 
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have  a  good  cutter  and  know  the  villages. 
I’d  be  ^ad  to  make  you  a  price.” 

(“If  he  heard  me,”  my  thought  ran,  “if 
he  knovrs  that  I’m  off  as  fast  as  I  can  go  to 
put  a  spoke  in  Fanshawe’s  wheel,  he’ll  try  and 
keep  me  here;  nothing  simpler.”) 

But  l^cer,  it  seem^,  did  not  want  me  to 
stay. 

“There’s  no  hurry,”  he  said  patronizing¬ 
ly.  “Take  your  time.  I  shall  stay  here 
another  three  weeks,”  (I  saw  Mary  Maid- 
stmie  make  a  face  of  dismay,  behind  his 
back)  “I’m  waiting  for  the  Papuan  chief 
to  bring  the  rest  of  the  members  of 
the  expiklition  along.  Of  course  I  am 
leader,  next  to  Sir  Richard,  and  I  have  all 
the  organizing  in  my  hands.  I  shall  have 
to  see  to  the  stores,  with  the  help  of  our 
good  friends  the  Maidstones.  If  you  want 
to  run  across,  don’t  mind  me.  Thursday 
Island — ‘Thirsty  Island’ — every  one  knows 
it.”  He  laugh^  rudely,  and  looked  at  my 
onptied  glass. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  drinking  man,  if  I  do 
once  in  a  way  shift  a  glass  before  the  sun’s 
over  the  yard.  I  felt,  once  again,  exceed- 
in^y  inclined  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  this 
^cer;  one  again,  remembered  that  I  could 
not  afford  to  do  so,  if  I  wished  to  make  sure 
of  certain  things. 

“Very  well,”  I  said,  watching  his  face. 
“I’ll  start  across  today — anchor  at  Cap,  and 
get  in  early  tomorrow.  Mrs.  Msudstone, 
tf  you’ve  any  commissions.  I’ll  be  delighted 
to  attend  to  them.” 

“Right  you  are,”  answered  my  hostess 
dieerfully,  with  something  of  her  gay 
schoolgiii  manner  coming  back.  “Just  a 
sec,  and  I’ll  give  you  my  list.”  She  went 
off  into  the  store,  and  Spicer,  who  had  not 
altered  by  so  much  as  a  line  the  expression 
of  his  large,  flat  countenance  took  the 
dgaret  out  of  his  mouth  to  remark — “Good 
trip  to  you.”  It  was  a  dismissal,  somewhat 
in  the  royal  manner.  I  held  myself  in  fnun 
answering  him  as  I  wished,  and  followed 
Mary  Maidstone. 

Hotels  on  Thursday  Island  —  of 
which  there  is  a  surprising  number- 
are  never  the  same,  twice  visited. 
Proprietors,  managers  and  manageresses, 
vary  almost  as  the  seasons  go.  Nothing  re¬ 
mains  constant  but  the  flat  blue  sea,  blowing 
palms,  red-dusty  roads,  outside  the  veran¬ 
das,  goats  grazing  on  paper,  bottles  and 
tins,  about  the  steps;  within,  long  passages 


through  which  the  winds  howl  ceaselessly, 
rooms  more  or  less  fallen  to  ruin,  strange 
relics,  every  here  and  there,  of  Thursday’s 
long  past  pearling  glories,  in  the  shape  of 
costly  furniture  marooned  among  packing 
case  rubbish,  railings  and  banisters  worth  a 
little  fortune,  if  any  cared  to  buy;  huge  dark 
mirrors  circled  with  the  broken  shards  of 
crystalline  Venice  flowers.  .  .  . 

The  Grand  Cosmopolis,  where  I  put  up, 
looked  much  as  usual;  there  were  goats  un¬ 
derneath  it,  goats  on  the  steps,  a  bawling 
kid  or  two  clattering  woodenly  over  the 
veranda  boards,  while  its  mother,  held  off 
by  a  wire  fence,  answered  it  with  screams. 
A^thin,  there  was  a  desolate  big  dining¬ 
room,  with  a  |Hk>t  eating  his  lun^,  slowly 
and  contentiously,  as  palots  do,  alone. 

Nobody  in  the  bar.  Nobody  on  the  dusk 
staircase.  All  geme  out  to  a  picnic  puobobly 
and  the  barman  asleep.  I  found  my  usual 
room,  and  dumped  my  gear  in  it;  walked 
round  the  echoing  veranda,  with  a  wary 
eye  for  ant-eaten  boards;  peeped  into  the 
pilot’s  room,  and  had  about  made  up  my 
mind  that  there  was  nobody  here  save  my¬ 
self  and  he,  when  I  heard  voices  in  the 
upstairs  parlor.  A  man  and  a  woman, 
talking. 

“Gin-Sling,  for  a  ducat,”  I  said  to  mysdf. 
“Now  what  on  earth — ? 

I  did  not  mean  to  listen;  but  standing 
there  in  the  dusk  of  the  staircase,  uncertain 
whether  to  go  on  or  go  back,  I  caught  a 
sentence  or  two,  before  it  bec^e  clear  to 
me  that,  up  or  down,  I  must  move  on. 

“.  .  .  that  infernal  ship.  Of  course 
you  will.  Jinny.  You  don’t  expect  me  to 
believe  you  missed  the  boat  by  accident?” 
“Missed  it  for  a  lark.” 

“You  didn’t  miss  it  for  a  lark — Gene¬ 
vieve.  If  you  didn’t  miss  it  for  me,  you 
missed  it  for  some  one  else.” 

Jinny’s  reply  was  timeful,  irrelevant,  and 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  unluckily  comic 
love  adventures  of  a  “coon  in  Alabam.” 

Then  the  other  person,  the  man,  said 
something  that  w(ke  me  up. 

“Where,”  he  asked,  with  a  sudden  rasp 
in  his  voice,  “is  the  beach-ccunber  fellow 
who  picked  you  out  of  the  sea?” 

“At  the  bottom  (rf  it,  for  all  I  know,” 
answered  Gin-Sling,  immediately  abandon¬ 
ing  her  song  for  another.^ 

"Yes,  we  have  no  beach<ombers** 

"We  have  no  beach-cornbers  today.** 
“Jiimy,  you’re  enough  to — ”  That  was 
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all  I  heard.  Conscious,  that  I  had  already  -more  than  a  name.  I  had  seen  him  on  the 
listened  too  long  for  decency,  I  hurried  down  ship,  but  he  had  not — consciously — seen 
the  rubber  car|>eted  stairs,  and  out  into  the  me.  ^  well,”  I  thought,  though  I 

desolate  back  street  behind  the  hotel.  Un-  could  not  have  told  why. 
der  an  immense  old  frangipanni,  in  a  Mtter  The  sight  of  "him,  busy  and  purposeful 
of  dust  and  bones  and  p>apers  and  fallen  about  I  knew  not  what,  reminded  me  that 
flowers,  1  stood  to  light  a  cigaret,  at  the  my  telegram  was  still  unsent.  I  went  up 
same  time  watching  the  door  of  the  sitting-  to  my  room  to  concoct  it;  but  I  had  scarcely 
room,  which  was  clearly  visible  from  below,  got  out  pencil  and  paper,  leaning  over  my 
I  wanted  to  see  who  would  come  out.  I  suitcase  with  back  to  the  door,  when  I  was 
had  half  guessed  already.  suddenly  and  not  disagreeably  blinded  by 

Yes.  It  was  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe’s  two  long  cool  hands  that  closed,  without 
figure,  thin  and  tail,  that  stalked  out  pres-  warning,  over  my  eyes, 
ently  from  the  dusk  doorway,  followed  by  “Guess  who,”  said  Jinny’s  voice,  with 
that  other  tall,  thin  figure  that  was  Jinny.  Jinny’s  own  unmistakable  chuckle  in  it. 
“They’re  like,”  I  thought.  “Ginger  hair,  “The  prettiest  girl  in  the  Pacific,”  I 
brown  eyes,  same  build,  both  of  them,  out-  answered,  pulling  down  her  hands,  and 
law  character,  both.  Not  related  physi-  twisting  her  face  till  it  met  mine.  There 
cally,  but  mentally,  they’re  cousins.  Only  seemed  no  reason — now — why  I  should  not 
I’ll  say  this  for  her,  that  she  is  not,  within  kiss  this  Jinny,  and  I  did,  with  thorough- 
streets,  as  bad  as  he.”  ness.  I  had  iK>t  wanted  to  kiss  her  on  the 

boat,  when  the  vision  of  Pia  Laiuier  was 

From  what  I  had  heard,  I  jessed  that  still  gilded  with  the  light  of  not  impossible 

Fanshawe  had  left  the  sUp  at  some  future  hopes.  Now.  .  .  .  What  did  it 

intermediate  p>ort,  and  that  Jinny,  at  matter? 

the  same  port,  had — accidentally,  or  pur-  Let  Pia  marry,  or -not  marry,  whom  she 
posely — ^abandoned  her  passage,  and  stayed  listed;  there  was  always  the  mangrove  wall, 
behind.  and  what  it  signified  to  stand  between  us 

She  and  Fanshawe  had  returned  Aus-  two. 
tralia- wards  in  the  same  ship;  had  dis-  Besides  one  couldn’t  forget  that  fellow  in 
embarked  at  Thursday  Island — I  didn’t  the  comer  room.  I  won’t  deny  that  his 
quite  see  why,  but  that  could  pass — and  presence  gave  keen  sauce  to  the  kisses, 
were  staying  at  the  CosmopoUs  Grand.  Jinny  broke  away  from  me;  she  was 

Fanshawe,  clearly,  was  making  light  love  to  filled,  and  laughing.  I  thought  I  had 

her;  she  did  not  favor  his  suit,  and  he  was  never  seen  her  so  pretty.  I  ran  to  fetch  her 

inclined  to  blame  me  for  the  rebuff,  a  chtur. 

Thought  she  was  “gone”  on  me.  Imagined  “Now  come  and  tell  me  what  it’s  all 
(owing  to  the  gossip  he  had  no  doubt  heard  about?”  I  said.  “Why  aren’t  you  de- 

on  the  ship)  that  she  had  abandoned  her  lighting  the  smart  folk  of  Singapore,  and 

voyage  and  her  contract,  and  headed  back  why  isn’t  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe — well,  why 
toward  Papua — because  of  me.  That  was  is  he  here,  anyhow?  I  don’t  mean  why  is  he 
the  situation,  as  I  sized  it  up.  Well,  it  with  you;  that’s  his  luck — but  what  the 
might  be  flattering,  but  I  didn’t  see  it  as  he  deuce  do  the  two  of  you  want  in  this  dead 
did.  Jinny  I  took  to  be  the  sort  of  person  dustheap  of  a  place?” 
who  might  have  a  dozen  reasons,  or  no  Jinny  settled  herself  purringly  in  the 
reason,  for  anything  she  did.  Perhaps  I  hammock  chair  like  a  slim  kitten  that  curls 
was  one  of  the  dozen  reasons,  perhaps  not.  itself  on  a  pillow.  Her  eyes  were  half 
In  any  case,  it  didn’t  greatly  matter.  closed;  she  looked  beneath  long  lashes, 

Wl^e  I  was  pondering  these  things,  no  heavy  with  paint,  and  across  the  plain  of 
less  a  person  than  Sir  Richard  himself  came  Scilla-blue  sea,  and  the  far-out  fairy  isles  of 
down  the  steps  of  the  hotel.'  He  seemed  to  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  the  purple 
be  in  something  of  a  hurry ;  he  went  quickly,  crags  of  Prince  of  Wales  and  Horn.  I  think, 
without  looking  to  right  or  left.  I  was  clear  so  looking,  she  saw  none  of  these  things,  nor 
in  his  way,  but  he  scarcely  bmshed  me  with  yet  the  sky  with  galloping  trade-wind 
his  glance,  as  he  passed.  In  that  instant,  I  clouds,  nor  the  near  palm-tree  tops,  that 
realized,  what  indeed  I  might  have  known  almost  blew  across  the  rail  beside  us.  I 
before,  that,  to  Pia’s  fiancd,  I  was  nothing  think  that  she  saw  only  rough  Phil  Amory, 


chiefly  on  my  mind  at  the  time  was  the 
bare  possibility  of  a  letter  from  Pia. 

“Pleased  to  have  you  join,”  the  message 
slowly  ran.  “Prospector  failed  us.  See 
letter  March.”  And  then  a  word  that 
waked  me  up  like  a  shock  from  a  live  wire — 
Re  Tatatata.” 

The  operator  boggled  at  that;  didn’t 
think  it  right;  tried  again,  and  asked  if  it 
was  a  code  word.  Finally  he  spelt  it  out 
more  or  less  under  protest,  as  “T  for 
Thomas,  A  for  Alice,  T  for  Terence,  A  for 
Ann,’  T  for  Timothy,  A  for  Amelia,  T  for 
Teresa,  A  for  Alfred.” 

If  I  had  any  scruples  about  listening  (and 
really,  one  doesn’t  or  oughtn’t  to  listen),  I 
had  none  now.  “Tatatata — ”  the  word  so 
clearly  Papuan,  to  any  one  who  knew  the 
country,  the  (^d,  distinctive  word,  not 
readily  forgotten,  was  the  keyword  to  the 
secret  that  I  had,  for  almost  a  year,  been 
cherishing;  the  secret  that  I  had  thought 
mine  only. 

Where,  in  the  name  of  everything  that 
w'as  improbable,  had  Fanshawe  got  hold  of 
that  word,  and  the  fact  it  coimot^?  Could 
a  man  keep  nothing  to  himself,  even 
though  he  lodced  his  lips  and  reined  in  his 
very  thoughts?  (I  had  been  near  telling  the 
whole  thir^  to  Pia  Laurier,  but  that  did  not 
seem  to  matter,  since  I  had  not  really  told; 
I  was  ready  to  credit  myself  with  the  virtue 
of  reserve  unflawed). 

The  message  ended,  abruptly  with  “F” — 
sent  over  the  wire  by  the  patient  operator  as 
“F  for  Fanny.”  “Pretty  near  right,”  I 
commented  to  myself.  “If  I  don’t  make  a 
very  bad  guess —  And  now,  what’s  next? 
I’d  better  think  this  out  before  I  do  any¬ 
thing.” 

The  clerk  came  forward,  and  told  me 
there  were  no  letters.  I  hadn’t  expected 
any,  so  it  was  unreasonable  for  me  to  feel — 
as  I  did — exceedingly  disappointed.  I  took 
myself  and  my  disappointment  out  into  the 
yellow  sun  and  flying  winds,  walked  down  a 
wide  main  street  that  had  nothing  on  it  save 
myself,  a  Chinese  storekeeper,  a  heap  of 
rubbish,  and  half  a  herd  of  goats,  it  was  a 
good  place  to  think  in  peace — the  middle 
of  the  main  street  of  that  town,  at  ten  in  the 
morning.  Nothing  to  interfere  with  the 
calm  flow  of  thought,  unless  one  excepts  the 
sudden  passage,  running  wildly  at  nine 
miles  an  hour,  of  Thursday’s  sole  taxi,  a 
hybrid  of  the  year  nineteen-seven,  occupied 
by  the  driver,  one  colored  man,  and  a  calf. 


I  CAME  to  the  conclusion  that  my  tele¬ 
gram  had  better  go  in  any  case  and  that 
after  that,  the  sooner  I  set  sail  for  Daru 
again,  the  sooner  I  got  my  gear  together, 
and  started  off  on  my  trip  to  the  interior, 
the  better.  I  hadn’t  money  enough  for  all 
that  was  wanted — well,  I  would  get  Maid¬ 
stone  to  “grub-stake”  me,  much  though  it 
went  against  my  pride.  I  hadn’t  a  mate  to 
go  with  me;  any  man  I  could  trust  was  sure 
to  be  in  some  un-get-able  place.  Well,  I 
would  take  the  risk  of  going  alone  with  my 
boys.  Anything,  sooner  than  let  Fanshawe 
(I  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  street  to 
give  1^  a  good  oursing)  get  ahead  of  me 
with  what  I  fancied  to  be  the  biggest  find 
ever  made  in  Papua. 

Now  that  1  raked  my  mind  through  and 
through,  now  that  I  squeezed  the  last  drop 
out  of  every  recollection  that  could  help  me, 

I  was  able  to  make  a  rough  guess  at  the 
possible  source  of  Fanshawe’s  information. 
And,  like  most  mysteries,  it  turned  out  to 
be  simple  enough  when  explained.  The 
fianc^  of  the  d^d  miner  had  been,  not  a 
girl,  but  a  widow.  Her  name,  as  I  had 
heard  it,  was  Brownrigg.  Straining  my 
memory,  I  seemed  to  recall  something 
about  her  nuuden  name;  and  if  I  did  not 
mistake,  that  name  was  the  fairly  common 
but  in  this  case,  most  significant  one,  of 
Fanshawe. 

The  miner  perhaps  had  talked  to  Mrs. 
Brownrigg  more  than  one  had  supposed. 
Mrs.  Browiurigg  perhaps  had  talked  to  her 
relative,  (if  indeed  he  was  her  relative)  Sir 
Richard  Fanshawe,  the  great  man  of  a  very 
mediocre  family.  I  didn’t  see  that  I  was 
ever  likely  to  know,  the  exact  circum¬ 
stances,  and  perhaps  they  did  not  matter. 
One  thing  did  matter,  and  that  was  that  a 
man  who  signed  his  telegrams  “F”,  who 
was,  almost  certainly  Fanshawe  himself,  was 
inviting  some  prospector  to  join  an  explor¬ 
ing  party;  using,  in  the  message,  the  name 
of  the  point  where  Grace’s  trip,  years  ago, 
had  ended. 

If  I  had  cursed  Fanshawe  before,  I  cursed 
myself  now.  Couldn’t  I  have  known  that 
a  find  of  the  magnitude  I  suspected  was  not 
likely  to  remain  secret,  even  if  every  man 
connected  with  the  trip  was  dead,  and  I 
only  in  possession  of  the  sole  written 
record?  Might  I  not  have  guessed  that 
what  had  happened  in  the  case  of  Pia 
Laurier  and  myself,  had  also  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  miner  and  his  girl?  This 
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young  widow,  for  all  I  knew,  might  have 
been  as  fascinating  to  Grace  as  Pia  was  to 
me.  It  appeared  that  she  had  be«i;  the 
more  I  thoi^t  of  it  all,  the  surer  I  was  that 
Mrs.  Brownrigg,  before  her  death,  had  told 
somebody  about  Tatatata;  and  in  order  to 
do  that,  she  must  have  got  it  out  of  Grace. 
Lord  knows,  it  was  sensational  enou^. 


TELL  then!  what  then!  The  chain 
\X/  of  logic  was  too  dear  to  miss.  It 

W  look^  as  if  fortxme  had  ddivered 
Richard  Fanshawe  into  my  hand;  as  if|op- 
portunity  were  there,  ready  and  waiting,  for 
a  very  satisfying  revenge.  He  was  certainly 
fmid  of  Genevieve  Treacher,  or  he  would  not 
have  taken  the  risk  of  spoiling  his  chances 
with  Pia,  by  rrmning  off  with  Gin-Sling. 
She,  I  nude  no  doubt,  could  do  an3rthing 
with  him  that  she  diose.  She  would  do 
anything  for  me — find  out  anything — if  I 
lifted  my  finger. 

I  won't  deny  that  I  was  tempted.  I 
walked  the  streets  of  Thursday  for  quite  a 
while — those  weird  streets,  wide  and  empty, 
with  blue  sea  winking  at  the  end  of  every 
(me,  and  an  air  about  the  sun-scarred,  ant- 
eaten  houses  as  if  the  inhabitants  were  all 
gone  off  on  a  boat  picnic,  but  mi^t  be  expec¬ 
ted  back  again,  any  time  almost.  I  wouldn’t 
go  ba<±  to  the  hotel — not,  at  least,  until  I 
had  made  up  my  mind. 

Minds  are  (|ueer  things;  they  stand  apart 
from  the  thing  that  is  yourself;  you  aigue, 
suffer  defeat.  .  .  .  “Body,  soul  and  spirit,” 
not  a  bad  definition,  the  old  one,  after  all. 

Minds  are  illogical;  they  make  small 
trouble  about  swallowing  camels,  then 
baft  at  something  less  ^an  a  sparrow. 
They  give  you  free  rein  to  a  certain  point, 
then,  for  no  comprchensihlc  reason,  draw 
the  sharpest  of  dividing  fines,  just  there.  I 
don’t  kiww  why  I,  Hiil  Amory,  black  sheep, 
who  had  just  been  listening  to  a  private 
telegram,  and  planning  to  act  on  knowledge 
thus  disci^tably  acquired,  should  have  de¬ 
cided,  suddenly  and  irrevocably,  that  I 
would  not  do  the  thing  I  had  been  tempted 
to  do,  in  the  matter  of  Jinny  and  her  lover. 

‘*It's  a  dirty  trick,”  I  said  to  myself,  and 
shook  the  thought  away. 

Jinny  was  not  to  be  seen  when  I  got  baxi 
to  the  hotel.  I  could  hear  her,  though,  in 
one  of  her  wild  fits  of  merriment,  amusing 
Fanshawe  by  what  seemed  to  !:«  a  vivid 
imitation  of  two  cats  fighting  two  dogs,  and 
an  old  lady  screaming  through  it  all. 


As  Jinny  did  the  thing,  it  was  incredibly 
funny.  You  forgot  that  the  crud  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  lonely  old  granny’s  pets  before  her 
eyes  would  not,  in  real  life,  be  laughable, 
except  to  savages.  ,^imy  could  have 
stag^  a  bull-fight  or  an  execution  for  you, 
and  you  would  have  roared  right  throu^. 
I  have  seen  her  reduce  a  r(x>m  to  tears — ^not 
(rf  melancholy — by  imijersonating,  first  the 
corpse,  and  then  the  parson,  at  a  funeral. 

I  knew  she  would  ^  looking  for  me,  later 
on.  I  knew  I  should  find  her  at  my  a^ner 
of  the  veranda,  when  the  great  m(x>n  of 
Torres  began  to  sail  like  a  golden  galleon 
among  the  palm-tree  tops,  axad  the  straits 
and  islands  were  vdled  in  fiery  blue.  I  knew 
what  the  magic  of  Thursday — for  Thurs¬ 
day  is  magic,  still,  despite  all  i^ng  and 
de»y — would  do  for  me  and  for  her.  And 
I  thought  of  that  little  head,  with  its  (dose 
casc[ue  of  shining  hair  so  very  far  away. 
And  I  t(x>k  my  gear  from  my  txxun,  and 
marched  down  to  the  beach  below,  where 
the  cutter,  out  in  green  water,  was  swaying 
with  the  tides. 

Night  found  me  at  Cape  York,  with  my 
tdegi^  ready  to  sen(L 

CHAPTER  V 

I  HAVE  never  had  a  harder  task  in  my 
fife  than  the  framing  of  that  telegram. 
To  say  enough,  and  not  too  much — 
to  influence  Pia’s  unknown  father,  by  a 
dozen  words  wired  across  a  continent,  so 
that  he  should  exert  himself  to  break,  or 
postpone,  his  daughter’s  marriage — to  show 
authority  for  what  I  counseled,  and  at  the 
same  time  conceal  the  vivid  personal  inter¬ 
est  that  had  prompted  the  sending  of  the 
message — this  I  found,  in  its  entirety,  more 
than  I  could  manage.  There  was  no  doing 
the  thing  well;  to  do  it  somehow,  anyhow, 
was  all  that  I  could  expect. 

This  was  what  I  produced,  in  the  end,  for 
the  frankly  interested  cleiib  to  despatch 
by  land  line  from  the  Cape — no  tele^one 
transmission  for  me! 

Joseph  Laurier 
Laurier  Downs  Station, 

New  South  Wales 

Serious  reasons  existing  against  Fanshawe  mar¬ 
riage  most  strongly  advise  awaiting  mail  for  neces¬ 
sary  inquiries  cannot  sufficiently  emphasize  necessity 
delay. 

And  I  signed  my  name,  my  insignificant, 
unknown  name,  in  full  —  Philip  Cosgrove 
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Amory.  Laurier  would  not  know  Philip 
Cosgrove  Amory  from  Adam,  but  that  was 
perhaps  something  to  the  good — all  things 
considered.  He  would  be  boxmd  in  common 
prudence  to  wait  the  arrival  of  my  letter 
before  giving  judgment  on  the  matter.  I 
had  done  the  l^t  I  could  with  the  letter;  it 
contained  a  plain  statement  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  on  Iota  Island,  mentioned  the  fact 
of  my  acquaintance  with  Miss  Laurier,  and 
so  concluded.  No  ap)ologies — either  the 
thing  was  unforgivable,  or  it  was  a  service 
beyond  all  thai^.  No  attempt  to  make 
capital,  on  my  own  account,  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  had  brought  me  into  com¬ 
munication  with  Pia’s  family.  Just  the 
facts,  no  more. 

I  sealed,  registered  and  posted  the  letter, 
and  put  to  sea  again,  with  a  lightened  heart. 
So  far  as  I  knew,  there  was  no  reason  for 
haste;  but  nevertheless,  instinct  warned  me 
that  Fanshawe  would  try  to  hurry  matters. 
Well,  I  had  done  the  best  I  could,  and  given 
time,  I  could  make  sure  that  this  unspeak¬ 
able  brute  would  never  place  a  ring  on  Pia’s 
finger.  As  to  what  might  luq>p>en  to  my¬ 
self,  I  made  no  guesses.  Like  so  many  men 
in  similar  case,  I  thought  I  could  be  content 
not  to  have  her,  not  to  drag  her  down  to 
my  own  hazardous  level,  if  only  I  might 
be  sure  that  no  one  else  would  take  my 
place. 

I  daresay  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
there  were  other  men  in  the  sp>acious  world 
of  the  Lauriers  on  whom  Miss  Laurier 
might  be  persuaded  to  smile — if  I  and  Fan¬ 
shawe  were  dead  and  buried  tomorrow.  I 
daresay  I  didn’t  think  that  Pia,  with  her 
beauty,  her  indescribable  soft  sweetness  and 
charm,  so  intriguingly  linked  to  the  daring 
of  a  Britomarte,  was  not  the  girl  to  weep 
her  life  away  under  a  willow,  even  if  she 
wished  that,  simply,  she  wouldn’t  be  let.  I 
pictured  her  remaining  an  eternal  maiden, 
never  of  course  developing  into  an  old  maid, 
for  my  sake,  and  was  quite  well  pleased.  If 
any  one  had  told  me  that  Pia’s  hair,  some 
time  about  nineteen-forty,  would  certainly 
be  not  only  grayish,  but  thinnish;  that  in 
nineteen  fifty,  she  would  have  lines  running 
down  from  nose  to  chin,  and  a  slightly 
mottled  complexion;  that  in  those  days,  her 
figure  of  a  “Wingless  Victory”  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  thick  about  the  waist,  and  her  shoes 
a  size  larger  than  they  were  today — I  think 
1  should  have  struck  him  to  earth  for  his 
blasphemy. 


WELL,  I  sailed  back  to  T.  I.  late,  and 
all  in  the  dark.  And  I  suppose  I 
was  tired,  after  the  long  day  and 
its  many  emotions.  I  had  a  theory  that  1 
never  was  tired;  it  seemed  to  me  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  condition,  fit  only  for  dotards  of  forty,  so 
I  never  allowed  that  it  had  touched,  or 
could  touch,  myself.  But  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  took  no  heed  of  my  feelings,  and  that 
night  they  had  their  revenge.  I  fell  half 
asleep  at  the  tiller,  rammed  the  jetty,  and 
was  tiunbled  down  into  the  hold,  before  my 
boy  could  catch  me.  He  picked  me  up  in¬ 
stantly,  but  the  careless  moment  had  done 
its  work.  I  had  a  badly  cut  head  and  con¬ 
cussion  of  the  brain;  and  it  was  my  unlucky 
fate,  in  consequence,  to  spend  the  next  two 
weeks  in  Thursday  Island  hospital.  - 
I  cannot  tell  how  tiresome,  maddening,  I 
found  the  resultant  confinement  and  dehy; 
but  I  daresay  the  hospital  staff  could  have 
told,  for  I  was  a  bad  patient,  always  wanting 
steamer  time  tables  and  Upping  reports, 
and  studying  them  to  the  detriment  of  my 
temperatu^;  always,  demanding  to  have 
the  bandages  taken  off  my  head,  and  to  be 
let  go,  always  being  told  what ‘the  conse¬ 
quences  would  be,  and  disbelieving  and 
damning  the  consequences.  It  was  worst 
toward  the  end  of  the  third  wretched  week, 
for  then,  I  had  calculated  a  reply  by  let¬ 
ter  might  reach  me,  from  Laurier  Downs. 
None  did,  nor  was  there  any  telegram. 
The  silence  remained  unbroken. 

Afterward  I  heard  what  had  happened, 
and — as  one  always  does — wondered  why  I 
couldn’t  have  guessed  it  at  the  time.  No¬ 
body  had  died,  as  I  frantically  assumed. 
Nobody  had  treated  me  with  silent  con¬ 
tempt.  Nothing  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Fanshawe,  or  his  “ame  damnie”  Spicer — 
though  I  had  guessed  at  all  these  solutions 
of  the  mystery.  It  was  simply  that  Joseph 
Laurier  was  in  England,  not  at  home,  and 
that  my  letter,  mark^  “Private,”  and 
carefully  sealed,  had  of  course  been  sent  on 
after  hun,  instead  of  being  opened  by  his 
secretary.  The  telegram  had  also  been 
posted  on;  over  that,  the  secretary  had  used 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  judgment, 
and  decided,  app>arently,  that  he  was  less 
likely  to  risk  losing  his  billet  by  sending  my 
extraordinary  and  unconvincing  wire  under 
cover,  than  by  hanging  the  Lauriers’  dirty 
linen  out  over  the  cable  lines  of  the  world. 

Hence,  the  silence,  which  made  me  re¬ 
alize,  before  long,  that  I  might  have  done 
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better  to  address  both  letter  and  wire  to 
Mrs.  Laurier.  But  there  also,  lions  stood 
in  the  way.  Would  Mrs.  Laurier  believe 
anything  I  said  on  such  a  subject — I,  a  rather 
disreputable  stranger,  obviously  jealous  of 
the  distinguished,  wealthy  party  she  had 
secured  for  her  daughter?  She  might  go  so 
far  as  to  lay  my  letter  before  Sir  Richard. 
What  would  be  the  result?  I  didn’t  know, 
but  I  could  guess  that  Sir  Richard  would 
make  short  work  of  it.  Whether  he  knew, 
or  did  not  know,  himself  to  be  unfit  for  all 
society  save  that  of  the  wretches  on  Iota 
Island,  he  was  clearly  resolved  to  drive 
ahead.  He  could  laugh  me  out  of  court — 
bring  a  hundred  proofs,  bought  or  manu¬ 
factured,  that  he  wasn’t,  couldn’t  be  the 
man  I  had  seen.  Was  I  sure  myself? 
Bassett  had  not  been  at  all  sure,  he  had 
pointed  out  to  me,  among  other  things,  that 
a  damaged  little  finger  nail  could  not  be  re¬ 
lied  on,  as  any  sort  of  serious  proof,  since 
nothing  was  more  common  than  accidents  to 
the  little  finger.  ‘'Look,”  he  had  said,  hold¬ 
ing  up  his  own  left  little  finger,  “that’s  been 
pinched  in  a  door;  you  can  see  the  mark — 
and  there’s  another  fellow  in  the  division 
that  I  can  think  of  who  has  the  same  sort  of 
mark;  Garfield;  he  hit  his  with  a  mallet.” 

"Yes,”  I  had  told  him,  “but  have  you  ever 
read  the  ‘Murder  of  Marie  Roget?’  ” 

“I  have,”  answered  Bassett,  “and  I  see 
your  point;  the  increasing  value  of  each 
coincidence;  still  your  coincidences  don’t 
quite  satisfy  me.” 

Was  I  not  then  sure?  “By  heaven,  I  am,” 
I  swore  to  myself,  lying  there  on  my  hospital 
lounge,  with  the  blue,  island-jeweled  seas 
of  Thursday  smiling  at  me.  beyond  the  ve¬ 
randa  roof,  maddening  and  desirable,  unat¬ 
tainable  too,  as  Pia  Laurier  herself.  “Proof 
or  no  proof,  I  would  swear  it  on  my  dying 
bed.” 

The  nurse’s  white  frock  came  speeding 
along  my  veranda. 

“f  I  'HERE’S  a  lady  to  see  you,”  she 
I  said,  bringing  up  beside  the  lounge. 

A  “Matron  says  she  may  come.  She’s 
called  to  inquire  before,  but  she  wouldn’t 
come  in.  She’s  asked  to  come  in  today.” 

I  did  not  ask  the  lady’s  name;  I  thought  I 
knew  it.  When  Jirmy  Treacher,  tall  and 
thin,  but  graceful,  like  Trilby,  in  her  very 
bones,  appeared  at  the  veranda’s  end,  I 
knew  my  guess  was  right.  More  than  that 
—I  knew  Sir  Richard  Fani^awe  was  gone. 


During  my  imprisonment,  my  only  con¬ 
solation  had  been  the  fact  that  he  was  still 
close  at  hand.  This  I  had  taken  pains  to  as¬ 
certain;  to  check  up,  day  by  day.  I  don’t 
know  what  the  hospital  folk  can  have 
thought  of  my  constant  messages  by  tele¬ 
phone  to  the  Cosmopolis  Grand  Hotel, 
where  I  had  a  good  friend  in  the  person  of 
the  half-caste  porter;  of  the  entire  absence  of 
any  return  inquiries  from  Sir  Richard.  I 
daresay  they  were  accustomed  to  any  sort 
of  idiocy  on  Ae  p)art  of  patients,  and  not  very 
much  interested  in  the  idiocies  of  just  one 
more. 

But  Jinny’s  presence.  Jinny’s  visit,  I 
knew,  meant  that  she  was,  according  to  her 
own  lights,  free;  that  she  could  call  on  me 
with  a  clear  conscience.  She  was,  in  her 
pale  muslin  dress,  with  her  wonderful  fluffy 
red  hair  peering  under  a  black  hat,  the 
prettiest,  most  disturbing  thing  that  could 
have  entered  the  chaste  wards  of  that 
hospital  for  many  a  day.  Her  very  walk, 
the  dancer’s  walk,  seeined  to  scatter  sun¬ 
shine  about  her,  her  eyes,  brown  eyes  with  a 
candle  lit  behind  them,  shot  merry  signals, 
in  passing,  at  the  eyes  of  the  men  lying  or 
lounging  on  the  long  veranda,  and  were 
answer^,  I  could  swear,  by  a  sp>ark  from 
every  one.  I  could  have  sworn,  too,  that 
every  one  in  sight  envied  me  when  Jinny 
checked  her  floating  walk  beside  my  lounge, 
dropped  into  a  chair,  and  crossing  her  yel¬ 
low  silk-stockinged  knees  with  an  air  of 
entire  comfort,  asked  me  how  I  was. 

I  told  her,  briefly  and,  I  think,  untruth¬ 
fully.  I  was  anxious  to  get  to  ^e  reason 
for  her  calL  That  she  had  not  come  for  the 
sole  purp>ose  of  looking  at  Black  Sheep,  I 
knew  as  well  as  if  she  had  told  me.  But  it 
seemed  hard  for  her  to  begin.  She  glanced 
at  me  sidewise  over  the  big  black  Jan  she 
carried — one  of  Jiimy’s  most  potent  weap¬ 
ons,  that  fan — chattered  like  a  pretty, 
painted  parrakeet,  asked  fifty  questions 
about  the  nurses  and  the  doctors  and  the 
conduct  of  the  place  generally,  didn’t  wait 
for  an  answer  to  any  one.  At  last,  losing 
patience — I  was  not  patient  in  those  days— 
I  asked  her  point-blank  what  she  had  come 
to  tell  me.  Perhaps  I  sugared  the  question 
with  the  kind  of  compliments  Jinny  ex¬ 
pected;  Thope  I  did.  At  any  rate,  she  be¬ 
came  suddenly  serious,  furled  her  fan,  and 
gave  me  a  look  that  said,  as  plain  as  ever 
a  look  could  say —  “You  are  my  master, 
and  I  obey  your  wish.” 
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“Can  any  one  hear  us?”  she  asked,  half  whole  world  over.  There  are  only  a  very 
below  breath.  few  doors  still  locked,  Jinny,  and  you’ve  got 

“No,”  I  answered  her.  “Look  about  you.  to  ask  yourself,  why  are  they  locked?  The 
Nobody  nearer  than  that  old  chap  at  the  answer’s  plain.  It  isn’t  b^use  nobody 
end,  and  he’s  deaf.”  ever  thought  of  opening  them,  or  nobody 

“Well,  then!  He’s  off.”  ever  tried — which  appears  to  be  the  notion 

“I  guessed  that.  What  else?”  of  the  damn  fools  who  blow  into  Port  Mores- 

“You — you  believe  I’d  help  you,  do^’t  by  every  cool  season,  to  walk  across  New 
you?”  Guinea — but  it’s  because  the  only  things 

“Yes,  Jinny,  I’d  believe  anything  kind  of  left  to  find — and  we’ve  got  most  of  them — 
you.”  are  so  tough  that  it  takes  the  best  men  do- 

“Don’t  believe  too  much;  you  might  be  ing  their  b^t — more  thAn  their  best — to  get 
sorry,”  she  said,  with  more  s^rpness  than  through.” 

the  occasion  seemed  to  demand.  “But  “A  woman  can  be  as  strong  as  a  man,” 
I — I’d  hdp  you  to  almost  anything;  my  oath  said  Jinny,  fanning  away.  “Look  at  thow 
I  would.”  She  seemed  to  encourage  her-  lady  acrobats  on  t^  Halls.” 
self;  I  wondered  why.  “If  you  took  those  acrobats,”  I  said, 

“How  soon’ll  you  be  ready  to  go?”  she  “and  matched  them — no  allowaiure  fcx'  sex, 
asked  me.  no  mercy  for  being  a  woman — against  just 

“I’m  practically  ready  now.”  as  many  men  acrobats,  and  n^e  them 

“He’s  off — to  Port  Moresby.  By  Cairns,  compete  till  some  one  dr<^ped  where  d’you 
He’ll  get  his  stores  there,  and  he’ll  attend  to  think  they’d  be?  Behind  the  men,  every 
some  business — ”  She  cleared  her  throat,  last  one.  Get  out  of  your  pretty  head  all 
made  play  with  the  fan  again.  “Business,”  that  poppycock  about  women  being  as 
she  went  on.  “And  get  away  immediately  good  as  men,  when  it  comes  to  real  exj^ra- 
— to  Tatatata.”  tion — or  an)rthing  that  drives  right  down 

I  knew  it;  I  had  been  expecting  it — but  to  the  roots.  Exploring  means  the  last 
the  word  hit  me  like  a  stone.  on,”  I  ounce  that  the  strongest  men  can  squeeze 
said,  with  some  difficulty;  my  toi^e  out  of  their  bodies,  driven  to  the  last  ditch, 
seemed  stiff.  It  means  the  male  brute,  all  out.  Thor’s 

“He  wired  for  a  prosp>ector  to  join  him,  no  use  for  women,  in  a  pinch  like  that.” 

three  weeks  ago,  and  he’s  come.  Tatatata  I  was  not  polite,  I  knew;  but  Jinny  had 

is — ”  hit  me  on  a  sensitive  point.  In  New 

“I  know  all  about  it.  I  know,”  I  said,  Guinea,  the  difference  between  real  and 
getting  angry,  “a  damn  sight  more  than  sham  exploration  is  a  matter  that  inter- 
Fanshawe  knows.” 

“He  got  it  straight,”  she  said,  “from  some 
woman  who  died;  she  had  it  from  her  bloke, 
who  was  killed  and  eat  by  the  cannibals.” 

“No,  that  was  his  mate.  How  could  he 
have  got  back  to  tell  any  one?” 

“I  thought,”  said  Jinny,  and  now  she 
looked  away  from  me,  and  the  fan  was 
working  hard,  “I  .thought,  somehow,  the 
woman  was  with  the  bloke  who  found  it — 
on  the  expedition.” 

“On  the  expedition.  Never,  .pimy. 

That’s  one  thing  that  a  woman  can’t  do 
yet,  and  hasn’t  done — go  exploring  in 
Papua.” 

“Can’t  she?  Why?”  asked  Jinny.  She 
was  still  looking  away  from  me,  the  candle 
that  burned  ever  behind  her  gold-brown 
eyes  was  lighted  to  new  brilliance  by  re¬ 
flections  from  the  dancing  sea. 

“Because,”  I  answered  her,  “exploring, 
nowadays,  has  been  almost  all  done,  the 


T  SEEMED  that  she  was  not  interested. 
She  yawned  a  little,  delicately,  behind 


her  fan;  changed  the  subject,  or  rather, 
went  back  to  the  beginning. 

“Sir  Richard’s  off,  anyhow,”  she  re¬ 
marked.  “He  won’t  be  more  than  a  week 
or  two  getting  things  together  and  starting. 
That’s  the  name  of  the  place,  what  I  told 
you.  And  whisper— I’ll  tell  you  w^t  he’s 
after — ” 

She  leaned  over  to  me;  breathed  into  my 
ear  a  secret  I  had  thought  was  known  to 
no  one  but  myself.  “Now,”  she  said,  draw¬ 
ing  back,  and  nodding  wisely.  “What  do 
you  think  of  little  Jinny  for  telling  you 
that?” 

“I  think  you’re  very  good  indeed,”  I 
lied  promptly.  Dismay  was  the  emotion 
that,  in  truth,  had  possession  of  me.  J 
wondered  how  many  people  knew,  or  would 
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know,  and  how  soon  they  would  be  on  the 
track  of  the  unique,  amazing  place  known 
as  Tatatata.  I  swore  to  myself  that,  doc¬ 
tors  or  no  doctors,  I  was  off  tomorrow. 

Something  of  tUs  I  said.  Gin-Sling  eyed 
me  with  a  satisfaction  that  1  found  almost 
puzzling.  “Right;  get  off  and  beat  him  to 
It.  That’s  the  way,  my  lad;  drink  hearty, 
you’ll  soon  be  dead!”  was  her  entirely  Jin- 
nean  comment.  “What  way  will  you  go?” 
she  asked,  presently. 

“Way?  Oh,  by  Dam,  I  suppose.” 

She  seemed  to  like  that,  and  I  realized, 
with  some  astonishment,  that  the  map  of 
Papua  was  no  blank  to  her. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “I  must  be  going,  or  the 
cats  will  begin  to  mew.  Call  and  say  good- 
by  to  me  bSore  you  go.  I’m  out  of  a  shop 
now,  so  I  daresay  I'll  make  back  to  little 
Sydney  again.  You’ve  no  idea  what  a 
Utmb  you  look  in  those  pink  pajamas,  cud¬ 
dly  boyl”  This  for  the  benefit  of  the  ma¬ 
tron,  who  was  bearing  down  upon  us  with 
intent  to  end  the  interview.  “No  good- 
by,”  declared  Jinny.  “See  you  again  soon.” 
Her  yellow  stockings  gleamed  as  she  walked 
down  the  long  veranda,  just  not  dancing, 
out  through  the  doorway  into  the  smiting 
sun. 

Next  day  I  left  the  hospital.  I  called  on 
Jinny,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  that  she  had  sailed 
the  previous  night.  The  hotel  people  didn’t 
seem  to  be  sure  what  boat  she  had  taken  or 


where  she  had  gone.  And  the  tmth  was, 
that  I  had  too  much  to  do  to  puzzle  over  the 
matter,  for  more  than  a  little  while.  Nor 
did  I,  for  even  an  instant,  suspect  what 
matters  of  grave  import  had  lain  concealed 
beneath  the  light  surfaces  of  our  talk. 

HAD  to  go  to  Port  Moresby,  it  turned 
out,  because  there  was  no  one  at  Dam 
to  take  charge  of  my  store,  the  man  on 
whom  I  counted  having  suddenly  left.  I 
heard  this  by  wireless,  and  decided  on  a  fly¬ 
ing  trip  to  “Port,”  where  I  had  other  friends. 
I  remember  I  was  worried  at  having  to  go, 
but  consoled  myself  by  remembering  that  Sir 
Richard  and  his  lot  could  not  possibly  get 
away  before  me,  since  they  had  still  to  do 
their  recmiting,  and  mine  was  as  good  as 
done.  I  had  only  to  whistle,  and  get  as 
many  boys  as  I  wanted,  but  they  would 
have  to  employ  a  recruiter,  and  probably 
overcome  a  good  many  difficulties  before 
they  collected  boys  enough  to  carry  for  a 
large  party  of  strange  white  men.  As  to 
Pia,  she  was  safe  in  the  East. 

So,  feeling  like  myself  again  at  last,  I 
sailed  once  more  in  the  merry  sim  and  wind, 
heading  my  cutter  for  Port  Moresby.  I  re¬ 
member  that  I  sang  as  I  cleared  the  harbor, 
and  smelt  the  open  sea. 

Never  since  then  have  I  believed  in  pre¬ 
sentiments,  in  warnings,  or  shadows  that 
fall  before  events.  There  was  no  warning 
for  me. 


In  the  next  chapters  Atnory  has 
his  last  momentous  meeting  with 
Fanshawe,  and  Gin  Sling  begins  to 
play  an  even  more  important  part. 


/ 
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Here  is  a  Humorous 
^ory  for  You! 


^^latz  Henderson 


The  cow  hands  at  Bar  X  knew  Sunday  afternoons.  It  was  her  hour  for 

there  was  something  in  the  wind.  Shake^;)e£ue,  it  seined.  The  message  had 

They  could  discern  this  from  the  been  receiv^  silentfy  but  ip^n  the  (Bd 

way  Old  Man  Brinnegan  seated  Man  departed  wearily  there  was  a  lot  ci 

himself  the  comer  of  a  bunk.  He  sat  talk  about  Shakespeare  and  consid^ble 
staring  morosely  at  the  floor,  expectorating  interrogation  as  to  what  if  any  business  he 
with  unusual  solemnity  at  the  sand-fllled  had  at  the  Bar  X. 

candy  bucket  which  was  near  the  door.  Now  the  Old  Man  wras  plainly  enoi^ 

Bar  X  had  come  to  sense  with  dreadful  writhing  imder  the  burden  anot^r  deem 
certainty  every  new  outburst  of  Mrs.  Brin*  from  headquarters.  The  outfit  waited  un- 
negan  a^ch  in  turn  was  of  necessity  com*  easily  until  he  should  get  the  nerve  to 
municated  to  the  hands  through  the  help-  relay  it. 

less  Old  Man.  It  was  the  opiniei  on  t^  “Some  of  the  woman’s  friends  are  cmnin’ 
Bar  X,  although  not  communicated  to  him,  out,”  the  Old  Man  finally  announced, 
that  t^  CMd  Man  had  married  the  Siurdy  sweeping  the  room  with  a  »de  glance  of  his 
school-teacher  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  kindly  blue  old  eyes,  now  nervous  with  the 
“Ske’s  a  dang  good  woman, observed  import  of  his  message. 

Slim  Carpon  thoughtfully,  “but  she  ain’t  There  was  no  re(dy.  Hank  Schwartz 
got  no  business  on  a  ranch.  Next  thing  you  picked  up  his  French  harp  and  sighted  down 
know  we’re  all  gmn’  to  have  to  start  out  the  ridge,  as  if  about  to  pull  the  trigger,  if 
with  a  song  book  and  teach  them  dang  it  had  h^  one.  Slim  Ciupon  sfulled  Bull 
calves  to  b^er  in  soprano  at  alter  instead  Durham  from  a  brown  paper  and  fumbled 
of  whatever  it  is  they  beller  in  now.”  absent-mindedly  in  his  pocket  for  the  sack. 

Mrs.  Brinnegan  apparently  believed  it  Stub  Mason  l^gan  rapidly  whetting  his 
her  duty  to  instil  a  greater  degree  of  de-  knife  on  a  shoe  sole.  Bill  Flyim  played  a 
corum  into  the  leisure  hours  of  the  Bar  X  queen  of  hearts  on  the  king  of  diamonds, 
outfit.  A  week  or  so  before  she  had  con-  “It’s  three  women  schoolmarms,”  the  Old 
veyed  through  the  Old  Man  the  order  that  Man  blurted  out. 

there  should  be  less  loud  conversation  on  “They  git  here  tomorrow  and  I  got  to 
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detail  one  of  you  to  act  on  the  entertain¬ 
ment  committee  and  show  ’em  the  sights, 
and  the  woman  says  she  thinks  Stub  Mason 
had  better  be  the  one  on  account  he’s  got 
more  polish  than  the  rest  of  you  steer  chap¬ 
pies.”  The  Old  Man  grinned  weakly  at 
Stub,  who  by  this  time  was  whetting  his 
knife  so  rapidly  the  sole  of  his  shoe  was  al¬ 
most  in  flames. 

“I  reckon  you  better  corral  out  three  old 
mares  and  shine  ’em  up  tomorrow  mornin’. 
The  women’ll  be  here  about  ten  o’clock  and 
might  .wanta  go  somewhere  to  see  the  sun 
go  down  or  somethin’.”  The  Old  Man  de- 
p>arted  hastily.' 

Slim  Carp)on  was  first  to  recover  and 
with  a  bound  was  on  his  feet  bowing  low  to 
the  red-faced  Stub. 

“Gents,”  he  said,  “meet  Little  Lord  Ma¬ 
son,  the  schoolmarm’s  pet.  Mr.  Mason  has 
got  pmlish.  He  got  it  at  the  White  Elephant 
at  two  bits  a  shot.  Mr.  Mason  will  tell  the 
nice  she  stuff  what  makes  Bill’s  legs  bend 
out  thata  way  and  why  it  is  that  Hank’s 
language  sounds  Uke  hell.” 

Stub  sat  speechless,  his  lower  jaw  sag- 
^g.  Then  he  recovered  his  voice  and 
preliminary  remarks  lasted  two  minutes, 
actual  count. 

“What  I  wanta  know,”  he  concluded 
plaintively,  his  voice  dwindling  away  hope¬ 
lessly,  “is  whether  this  is  a  cow  outfit  or 
a  gol  blamed  pasture  for  locoed  school- 
marms.” 

“You  better  go  pt  you  a  slate  and  pen¬ 
cils,”  Slim  advised  paternally.  “I  bet  Stub 
gits  a  headmark  right  off.  Did  Little 
Bright  Eyes  bring  teacher  a  apple?” 

Stub  threw  a  boot  just  a  trifle  too  slowly. 
Slim  was  already  out  the  door  whistling 
cheerfully. 

“My  Gawd,”  exclaimed  Stub  in  renewed 
anguish,  “the  rodeo  comes  off  the  Fourth 
and  them  there  women  will  probably  be 
here  then.” 

STUB  for  six  months  had  been  spending 
money  he  intended  to  win  at  the  Las 
Vegas  rodeo.  Stub  was  entered  in  the 
bulldogging,  the  wild  cow  milking  contest, 
and  was  prepared  to  ride  anything  the  man¬ 
agement  produced  in  the  way  of  bucking 
broncs. 

“That  dang  skulkin’  Slim’s  got  to  get  me 
outa  this,”  he  asserted  mournfully  but  with 
determination.  The  others  nodded  assent. 
In  a  oasis  the  gang  just  naturally  turned  to 


Slim  Carpon.  They  relied  on  his  rather  fer¬ 
tile  brain  to  devise  some  means  of  escape 
from  whatever  doom  lay  in  store  for  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Slim  at  that  moment 
was  seated  on  the  corral  gate  thinking  deep¬ 
ly.  He  knew  that  Stub  had  set  his  heart  on 
cleaning  up  at  Las  Vegas  and  he  was  afraid 
that  the  Old  Man’s  reluctantly  given  order 
would  result  in  Stub’s  quitting  the  ranch. 

As  he  sat  swinging  lus  legs  the  Old  Man 
appeared.  He  leaned  against  a  post  and 
said  thoughtfully,  “Them  women 'are  aim¬ 
in’  to  stay  here  about  two\nonths,  the  wo¬ 
man  says.  They  are  old  side  kicks  of  her’n 
and  we  got  to  be  right  decent  to  ’em.  Some¬ 
times,  though,”  he  observed,  “these  city 
women  don’t  always  find  a  ranch  is  what  it’s 
cracked  up  to  be.  Well,  good  night.” 

The  next  day  at  ten  o’clock  three  chat¬ 
tering  women  unloaded  from  the  ranch- 
house  flivver  and  with  many  and  varied  ex¬ 
clamations  of  surprise  and  wonder  at  the 
long  cool  adobe  house,  at  the  miles  and 
miles  of  mesa  that  rolled  gently  to  the  base 
of  the  Sandias,  at  the  windmill,  at  the  tur¬ 
quoise  sky,  in  short  with  oh’s  and  ah’s 
at  everything,  they  disapp)eared  into  the 
house.  Stub,  peering  like  a  condemned 
prisoner  from  a  window  of  the  bunk  house, 
in  agitation  bit  into  a  deck  of  cards  which 
had  somehow  got  in  the  pocket  where  he  or¬ 
dinarily  kept  his  plug. 

TWO  hours  later  the  Old  Man  was  in¬ 
troducing  him  to  the  trio.  The  cow¬ 
man  stood  uneasily  on  first  one  foot 
and  then  the  other,  his  floppy  felt  hat  get¬ 
ting  in  his  way  and  his  straw-colored  hair 
flying  madly  in  the  wind. 

“This  is  Mr.  Mason,”  said  the  Old  Man. 
“Meet  Miss  Young,  meet  Miss  Carlton, 
meet  Miss  Myers.  Mr.  Mason  responds  to 
the  name  of  Stub  and  knows  all  about  sun¬ 
sets,”  he  continued  jovially.  “He  will  be 
mighty  pleased  to  show  you  all  the  sights 
around  here  and  he  will  teach  you  anything 
you  wanta  know  about  the  cow  business.” 

“The  women,”  said  the  Old  Man  to 
Stub,  “want  to  go  hoss-back  ridin’  this  eve¬ 
ning  when  it  gets  a  little  cooler.  They  say 
they  don’t  wanta  lose  no  time  enjoyin’ 
theirselves.  I  told  ’em  the  three  horses  we 
got  picked  out  for  ’em  is  as  gentle  as  the 
flivver  and  they  say  that’s  O  K  with  them. 
So  long  about  seven  this  evening  you  bring 
out  the  three  old  mares  and  ride  up  toward 
Tijeras  way.” 


The  Menace  at  Bar  X 


Stub,  having  said  “Howdy”  three  times,  “Anybody  want  to  rdl  one?”  he  asked 
was  ready  to  depart,  but  it  soon  developed  genially. 

his  presence  was  wanted.  “If  you  will  excuse  us,  Mr. — Mr. — 

“Oh,  Mr.  Ms^n,”  said  Miss  Young,  who  “Mason,”  supplied  Stub.  “Leander  Bur- 
was  not,  “you  mustn’t  nm  away.  We  want  lingham  Mason.” 

to  talk  to  you,  ^ther  your  view-point,  and  “If  you  will  excuse  us,  Mr.  Mason,  we 
you  must  come  sit  down  and  tell  us  all  about  shall  call  you  later.  We  are  very  tired 
yourself.”  now,”  said  Miss  Young,  apparently  speak- 

“Yes,  Mr.  Mason,”  added  Miss  Myers,  ing  with  credentials  from  the  entire  party, 
who  wore  black  sh^-rimmed  glasses  and  And  they  started  for  the  house,  steps 
who  spdce  in  a  rasping  voice,  “we  must  be  faltering. 

friencb.”  -  “Stub,”  said  the  Old  Man  sorrowfully, 

“You  see  we  are  very  interested,”  chimed  “you’re  a  no-count  trouble-makin’  galoot, 
in  Miss  Carlton.  “You  must  explain  to  us  The  woman  is  going  to  hear  about  that  and 
the  loK  of  the  southwest.”  Miss  Carlton  she’s  sure  goin’  to  put  a  hot  iron  on  me. 
was  thm  and  tall.  She  peered  and  was  quite  She’ll  probably  dehorn  you,  though.” 
evidently  near-sighted.  Stub  merely  grinned  and  as  the  Old  Man 

“You  see,”  twittered  Miss  Young,  “Miss  caught  his  twinJ^ng  blue  eyes  he  burst  into 
Myers  is  looking  for  material  for  a  novel,  loud  and  raucous  laughter, 
and  who  knows  but  you  may  be  the  “You  ornery  fence  bustin’  son-of-a-gun 

hero?”  by - if  that  didn’t  shut  that  female  up.” 

“Miss  Young  is  right,”  Miss  Myers  ad-  And  the  Old  Man  walked  unsteadily  to- 
mitted  raspingly,  adjusting  her  eyeglasses  ward  the  bunk  house,  his  shoulders  shaking, 
and  staring  Ix^dly  at  Stub.  “I  am  in  quest 

of  atinosphere  as  much  as  anything  else.  ^ITUB  spent  the  afternoon  hojnng  the 

You  are,  I  believe,  a  type  that  would  record  school-teachers  would  tell  Mrs.  Brin- 

weU.”  ^  negan  and  that  she  would  demand  a 

“He  has  such  an  intelligent  face,  has  he  change  of  dude  wrangler.  The  trio  decided 
not?”  Miss  Carlton  said  s^emnly,  after  an  to  wait  until  the  next  day  for  their  first 
appraising  ^nce  at  Stub’s  weather-beaten  horse-back  ride  and  likewise  decided  not 
visage.  to  tell  Mrs.  Brinnegan  the  insult. 

“He^s  dang  near  human  at  times,”  inter-  “It’s  too  delicate,”  Miss  Young  observed 
posed  the  Old  Man  savagely.  He  had  lis-  as  they  discussed  the  episode, 
tened  to  the  appraisal  of  Stub  with  growing  “She  might  take  it  as  an  offense,  our  mak- 
restlessness  mingled  with  rising  anger.  ing  a  point  of  it,”  said  Miss  Myers.  “These 
Stub,  meanw^e,  his  faure  growring  redder  cattle  boys  are  well  meaning  and  I  pre- 
and  redder,  his  ire  rising,  had  shift^  from  sume  that  was  his  idea  of  hospitality, 
one  foot  to  the  other  and  finally  in  despera-  Ima^ne!”  she  ejaculated, 
don  had  unsheathed  his  plug  of  tobacco.  “What  intestinal  vigor  these  persons  must 
He  bit  fiercely  into  it.  Just  then  Miss  have,”  exclaimed  Miss  Carlton.  “Did  you 
Carlton  had  niade  the  crai^  about  his  in-  observe  his  mastication  of  that  filthy  bit  of 
telligent  face.  compressed  nicotine?”  She  shuddered  vio- 

“Do  you  chew?”  asked  Stub  politdy  of  lendy  and  closed  her  eyes, 
her,  s(demnly  proffering  his  plug.  TW  ni^t  in  the  bunk  house  Stub  was 

There  was  a  gasp,  then  three  gasp>s.  Miss  plied  with  questions.  He  summed  up  his 
Carlton  shuddered  and  said  no.  Soberly  he  reactions  in  the  following  words; 
offered  the  plug  to  each  of  the  other  two.  “Well,  the  Old  Man  herds  the  flivver 
Each  remained  conscious,  although  neither  into  the  yard  and  opens  the  chute  and  this 
knew  how  she  did  it.  The  upshot  was  that  ^le  stuff  comes  bawling  out  and  stampedes 
none  of  them  accepted  the  offer  and  each  all  over  the  place.  Later  the  Old  Man  las- 

them  seemed  to  feel  rather  weak.  It  was  soes  me  and  drags  me  up  and  misters  me  to 

a  ^ock  to  them.  them  schoolmarms.  They  look  me  over 

In  s^Hte  of  the  Old  Maui’s  frantic  warn-  like  I  wais  a  critter  and  one  of  ’em  ba  ba’s 

ings,  signalled  from  behind  the  schoolmarms’  to  the  other  one,  ‘Oh  ain’t  he  funny,’  and 

backs.  Stub  with  frigid  ceremony  stowed  the  other  sister  comes  back  with,  ‘He’s  got 
away  his  plug  and  with  a  flourish  drew  him  a  intelligent  face.’  So  I  hauls  off  and 
lorth  dgaret  papers  and  tobacco.  takes  a  face  full  Yankee  Boy  ai^  asks  ’em 
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politely  if  they  ever  eat  any  tobacco  and  if 
so  to  climb  onto  my  plug.  That  kinda 
stampeded  ’em  and  before  the  Old  Man 
could  get  me  out  and  snubbed  down,  why 
they  was  all  wearin’  out  their  shoes  headed 
for  the  house  with  their  noses  sniffin’  for 
rain  or  somethin’.” 

“There’s  a  good  chance,”  remarked  Slim 
Carpon,  “that  these  here  women  ain’t  goin’ 
to  stay  on  this  ranch  no  longer  than  a  week 
or  so.  I  ain’t  so  sure  they  are  goin’  to  find 
Stub  the  Little  Lord  Faountainroy  the 
missus  thought  they  would.” 

“Do  you  reckon?”  asked  Stub  eagerly. 


“  A  RE  you  sure  he’s  gentle?  He  is  a  he 
/-X  isn’t  he?”  nervously  asked  Miss 
X  X.  Myers  of  Stub  Mason  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  as  she  prepared  to  mount  Baldy,  the 
ranch’s  most  conservative  old  mare. 

“Yes’m,”  replied  Stub.  “Gentle,  but  he 
ain’t  a  he.  She’s  a  she,”  he  added  formally. 

Established  on  three  gentle  mares,  with 
Stub  riding  beside  them  on  his  own  high- 
lifted  roan,  they  set  out  for  Tijeras  canyon. 

As  the  quartet  rode  through  a  canyon 
whose  high  narrow  walls  rose  steeply  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  in  the  ^r,  Miss  Carlton 
glanced  timidly  behind  her. 

“Of  course  there  are  no  hostile  Indians 
left,”  she  said  to  Stub. 

“That,”  said  Stub  solemnly,  “is  what  I 
ain’t  never  been  able  to  understand  about 
the  east.  They  think  back  there  the  red¬ 
skins  is  all  either  long  dead  or  settin’  around 
in  their  front  yards  plucking  begonias.” 

“Why,  aren’t  they?”  quickly  inquired 
Miss  Myeifi,  fixing  Stub  with  that  cool  eye 
which  he  did  not  like. 

“No,  marm,  they  ain’t,”  he  replied  in  a 
low  voice. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Miss  Young. 

“Oh,  nothin’  much,”  said  Stub.  “Only 
this  talk  about  the  Indians  all  being  off 
the  warpath  is  no  good.”  He  lowered  his 
voice  a  notch. 

“A  year  ago  next  month  in  this  canyon 
the  Isletas  got  themselves  around  a  Sunday- 
school  picnic  party  and  took  ten  scalps. 
They  was  eleven  scalps  and  a  wig  present. 
One  of  ’em  got  away  and  the  wig  fool^  ’em!” 

“Mr.  Mason,”  said  Miss  Young  severely, 
“do  you  mean  to  sit  there  on  your  horse  and 
tell  us  that  in  this  day  and  age  a  party  of 
Indians  went  on  the  warpath  and  massa¬ 
cred  helpless  women  and  children?”  She 
gazed  suspiciously  at  Stub. 


“No’m,  it  wasn’t  that  bad,”  said  Stub. 
“This  here  was  a  stag  piaiic.  They  was  all 
settin’  around  a  keg  of  Juarez  beer  blowin’ 
suds  for  all  they  was  worth  when  in  comes 
this  gang  of  Isletas  and  starts  shootin’.” 

“I  thought,”  said  Miss  Young  sharply, 
“that  you  said  this  was  a  Sunday-school 
picnic.” 

STUB  kicked  his  high-tension  roan  in 
the  sides.  The  roan  reared  straight  on 
her  hind  feet,  p>awing  the  air  with  her 
fore  ones.  Miss  Myers  and  Miss  Carlton 
shrieked.  When  the  roan  finally  decided  to 
walk  on  four  legs  Stub  decided  it  was  time 
to  change  the  conversation.  Not  so  Miss 
Young. 

“I  thought,”  she  repeated,  “that  you 
said  it  was  a  Sunday-school  picnic.  Why 
were  they  serving  beer?” 

“This  was  near  beer,”  replied  Stub,  “very 
excellent  near  beer.  Better  than  anything 
you  git  in  Albuquerque.  Yes’m,”  he  re¬ 
marked  enthuaastically,  “that  sure  was 
good  near  beer.  And  it  was  a  hell — I  mean 
it  was  a  right  smart  party.  That  is  it  was 
until  the  Indians  sp>oiled  it,”  he  added  hiistily. 

“Mr.  Mason,”  said  Miss  Young  firmly,  “I 
believe  you  are  inclined  to  prevarication.” 

“Yes’m,”  answered  Steve  thoughtfully, 
feeling  his  leg.  “It’s  ridin’  so  much  does  it. 
I’ve  noticed  all  the  boys  got  the  same  kind 
of  er — limbs.” 

“I  was  not  speaking  of  your  limbs,”  re¬ 
plied  Miss  Young  with  some  asperity.  “I 
said  I  thought  you  were  prone  to  prevari¬ 
cate,  to  trifle  with  the  truth,  to  tell  a  good 
story  for  its  effect.” 

“Oh,  no  marm,”  protested  Stub  earnestly, 
“I  wouldn’t  lie  about  a  thing  like  that.  I 
honestly  know  because  I  talked  to  Skillet 
Green  who  was  there  and  he  swore  it  was 
the  best  near  beer  he  ever  tasted.  Said  he 
wondered  if  it  didn’t  have  a  little  real  beer 
in  it.” 

“I  was  referring,”  replied  Miss  Young 
calmly,  “to  your  story  of  the  scalping  of 
these  Sunday-school  persons  of  whom  you 
have  spoken,  and  not  of  the  quality  of  the 
near  b^r  they  drank  before  going  to  their 
ghastly  death,  if  deaths  there  were.” 

“Marm,”  said  Stub  earnestly,  “you  can 
depend  on  me  not  to  pve  you  no  bum 
steers.  These  here  Isletas  wasn’t  what  you 
would  call  on  the  warpmth.  They  was  just 
all  drunk  and  mad  because  it  rained  the 
day  before  they  was  going  to  have  a  com 
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dance  and  pray  for  rain.  They  come  in  on 
the  party,  had  a  argument  and  suddenly 
started  shootin’.  They  was  eleven  and  they 
butchered  ’em  up  some.” 

Miss  Myers  and  Miss  Carlton  shuddered 
and  drew  their  horses  closer  in  to  the  party. 
Miss  Young  continued  her  examination  of 
Stub. 

se  “Why  wasn’t  there  anything  in  the  papers 
about  it?” 

“They  hushed  it  up  on  account  of  the 
Christian  Endeavors  or  somebody  like  that 
going  to  have  an  annual  convention  in  Al¬ 
buquerque.  Also,”  Stub  added  brightly  but 
soberly,  “they  was,  as  you  suggested,  some 
little  question  rais^  as  to  the  contents  of 
that  there  beer.  They  was  a  little  talk  that 
the  president  of  the  class,  who  had  the  wig, 
still  had  a  snoot  full  when  he  got  to  the 
nearest  ranch  house.” 

“It  must  have  been  strong  beer  indeed, 
if  he  still  felt  the  effects  after  going 
through  that  experience,”  Miss  Young 
commented. 

Stub  gazed  at  her  with  something  near 
respect  and  admiration  in  his  ^nce. 

“Yes’m,”  he  said,  “and  the  Old  Man 
never  mentions  it  b^use  Mrs.  Briimegan 
don’t  know  about  it  and  he  don’t  want  her 
to  on  account  it  would  make  her  nervous. 

1  We  never  mention  it.” 

COMMENTS  on  the  Isleta  raid  con¬ 
tinued  full  blast  for  the  remainder  of 
the  ride.  Miss  Young’s  skepticism 
visibly  weakening  under  the  strain  of  Stub’s 
addition  of  amplifying  details.  He  gave 
the  na-mps  of  each  victim,  told  where  he 
was  buried  and  how  many  survivors  there 
were.  He  sp>oke  sadly  of  one  of  his  boon 
companions  who  gave  his  life  on  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  picnic  He  cmnmented  bitterly 
on  the  traits  of  the  Isletas,  whom  he  termed 
the  most  savage  of  all  the  redskins,  exceed¬ 
ing  in  cruelty  the  Apaches  or  Navajos. 

“The  hard  thing  about  ’em,”  he  said,  “is 
that  they  live  down  there  on  the  paved  road 
and  do  their  farmin’  and  rairin’  their  pa¬ 
pooses  and  pups  and  they  locdc  harmless  as 
a  hobbled  But  they  ain’t,”  he  added 
wamingly. 

Before  the  party  reached  the  ranch  house, 
however.  Stub  had  extracted  the  promise 
that  the  trio  would  be  careful  never  to  men¬ 
tion  the  Isletas  within  earshot  of  Mrs. 
Btinnegan. 

“Poor  Lillie,”  smd  Miss  Carlton,  “to 


think  that  she  is  practically  living  in  danger 
every  day  of  her  life.” 

“And  us  too,”  added  Miss  Myers  ner¬ 
vously. 

Stub  whistled  in  fine  good  humor  as  he 
unsaddled  the  horses. 

That  night  he  related  the  day’s  event  to 
a  little  group  in  the  bunk  house.  They  lis¬ 
tened  with  appreciative  ears,  breaking  into 
hilarious  laughter  as  Stub  told  how  he  had 
nearly  been  cornered  when  he  forgot  he  had 
said  it  was  a  Sunday-school  picnic  and  com¬ 
mented  on  the  keg  of  beer. 

“I  dang  near  said  they  was  settin’  around 
a  jug  of  moonshine,”  he  observed  ruefully. 
“I  don’t  know  how  I  would  a  got  by  with 
that.” 

“I  got  to  hand  that  there  Young  woman 
a  lot  ^  credit,”  he  added.  “She’s  a  sawy- 
in’  critter  and  I  claim  to  rate  a  pair  of  silver 
spurs  for  makin’  it  stick.” 

“Well,”  said  Slim  Carpon,  “what  about 
slappin’  on  the  brand  now  you  got  ’em  cor- 
rall^.  Supposin’  we  produce  some  In¬ 
dians.” 

“Indians,”  replied  Stub.  ‘T’d  hate  to  let 
’em  get  a  sight  of  any  Isletas  or  they  would 
surely  know  right  off  by  their  faces  they  is 
the  peacefulest  dadgummed  redskin  that 
ever  sold  a  trinket.” 

“I  reckon  a  little  paint  and  a  feather  or 
two  wouldn’t  be  so  bad,”  Slim  replied. 
“Now  here  is  my  idea.” 

For  thirty  minutes  the  bunk  house  was 
in  earnest  consultation.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  plans  were  laid. 

Briefly  the  formula  for  achieving  quick 
departure  of  the  three  school-teachers  with 
attendant  release  of  Stub  Mason  for  more 
pleasant  duties  at  Las  Vegas  was  this. 

Slim  Carpon,  who  was  going  to  Albu¬ 
querque  soon,  was  to  continue  on  the  Isleta. 
.At  Isleta  he  would  engage  the  services  of 
three  youths,  good  friends  of  the  cowhands 
through  emplojTnent  at  the  ranch  the  pre¬ 
vious  summer. 

The  youths  were  Sev'ero  Lujan,  Enrique 
Gonzales  and  Tomas  Garcia.  Each,  it  hap¬ 
pened,  was  a  student  at  Haskell.  They 
were  intelligenC affable  and  accommodating 
boys  and  Slim  anticipated  no  difficulty 
in  persuading  them  to  come  to  Stub’s 
rescue. 

The  three  would  don  war  paint  and  feath¬ 
ers  and  would  secrete  themseh-es  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  Tijeras  canyon  on  the  day  speci¬ 
fied.  Stub  would  proceed  with  the  riiree 
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women  to  the  canyon  for  another  ride.  He 
would  be  armed  with  two  pistols,  loaded 
with  blank  cartridges.  The  Indians  would 
appear  brandishing  tomahawks  and  would 
also  be  armed  with  pistols  and  blank  shells. 
A  thrilling  fight  would  be  staged,  the  wo¬ 
men  would  be  scared  nearly  to  death.  Stub 
would  be  victorious.  The  Indians  one  by 
one  would  fall,  presumably  dead,  and  afl 
would  escape  to  the  ranch. 

En  route  back  Stub  would  impress  on 
the  women  the  virtue  of  their  immediate 
departure  lest  in  an  investigation  and  sub¬ 
sequent  arrest  of  Stub  they  be  compelled  to 
testify  against  him.  He  would  again  warn 
them  not  to  tell  Mrs.  Brinnegan  lest  it  up¬ 
set  her  so  that  she  decide  to  leave  the  ranch 
and  the  Old  Man  and  his  two  daughters. 
He  would  assure  them  that  from  now  on  the 
ranch  would  be  guarded  and  Mrs.  Brinne¬ 
gan  would  be  in  no  danger  whatever  and  he 
would  p>oint  out  that  likely  the  fate  of  the 
three  Isletas  would  end  forever  any  further 
depredations  in  Tijeras  canyon.  / 

The  plot  was  worked  out  minutely,  with 
Slim  urging  that  Stub  prepare  his  every 
argument  well  in  advance.  It  was  to  be 
a  perfect  “crime”  without  a  single  slip. 
Nothing  was  to  go  wrong  and  the  residt 
was  to  be  that  the  three  schoolmanns  would 
depart  from  the  ranch  quietly  but  none  the 
less  effectively.  Then  all  the  gang  would 
throw  a  happy  leg  over  their  ponies  and  set 
out  cross  country  for  the  annual  rodeo  and 
cowboys’  reunion. 


rlREE  days  later  Slim  returned  from 
Albuquerque  with  the  announcement 
that  on  the  next  day  the  Indians 
would  station  themselves  in  Tijeras  canyon, 
arriving  there  directly  from  Isleta,  the  road 
from  which  did  not  lead  past  the  ranch 
house.  The  Indians  were  familiar  with  the 
canyon,  had  been  ^ven  explicit  directions 
as  to  what  they  should  do  and  were  antici¬ 
pating  the  adventure  in  high  spirits. 

The  Isleta  is  perhaps  the  richest  of  all 
Pueblo  Indians  in  a  sense  of  humor.  Not 
even  years  of  training  in  government  schools 
can  rob  him  of  his  happy  endowment  of 
levity.  To  the  trio  of  youths  who  had  at¬ 
tended  Haskell  and  as  members  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Haskell  football  squad  had  traveled 
all  over  the  United  States,  the  idea  of  mas¬ 
querading  as  savage  warriors  was  immensely 
amusing.  Accustomed  to  mingling  with 
their  white  brethren  on  a  plane  of  mutual 


companionship  the  prospect  of  posing  as 
potential  scaif)ers  tickled  their  youthful 
fancy. 

That  evening  when  a  ride  for  the  next  day 
was  proposed,  Stub  suggested  Tijeras  can¬ 
yon.  It  was  Miss  Young  who  unwittingly 
saved  the  plot  when  the  Misses  Carlton  and 
Myers  demurred  at  the  idea  of  again  visit¬ 
ing  the  scene  of  the  Sunday-school  near- 
beer  slaughter.  Her  thinly  veiled  sarcasm 
about  the  nerve  of  her  two  companions 
forced  them  to  a  reluctant  assent.  So  it 
was  arranged,  and  the  stage  was  set.  That 
night  Stub  chuckled  in  his  sleep. 

A^th  two  shining  six-shooters  loaded  with 
blank  cartriges  Stub  Mason  set  out  the 
next  morning  to  convoy  three  maiden 
school  teachers  through  the  dangerous  Ti¬ 
jeras  canyon,  along  whose  ravines  might 
lurk  p>ainted  savages,  eager  to  add  forelocks 
to  their  collection  of  unwary  Sunday-school 
picnickers  and  near  beer  consumers. 

“The  reason  I  wore  these  gats,”  said  Stub 
soberly,  as  they  started  single  file  up  a  par¬ 
ticularly  liigh,  narrow  gorge,  “is  that  I  had 
a  sort  of  a  bad  dream  l^t  night  and  it  give 
me  the  worries.” 

“What  did  you  dream?”  asked  Miss 
Young. 

“I  dreamt,”  he  said,  “that  I  was  goin’  to 
a  double  funeral  and  it  seemed  as  I  went 
past  the  coffin  that  there  were  Miss  Myers 
and  Miss  Carlton  there.” 

The  Misses  Carlton  and  Myers  shud¬ 
dered. 

“Why,  Mr.  Mason,  how  terrible!”  they 
cried  unanimously. 

“You  mean,”  said  Miss  Young,  “that  the 
Misses  Carlton  and  Myers  were  fimctioning 
as  honerees  at  this  funeral  to  which  you  were 
invited?” 

“Marm?”  interrogated  Stub,  puzzled. 

“Let  it  pass,”  Miss  Young  replied. 


aT  a  point  where  the  canyon  broad- 
ened  slightly  Stub,  by  prearranged 
L  jL.  plan,  was  to  halt  the  party,  engage  in 
conversation  and  let  one  or  all  of  the  women 
spot  the  Indians  who  were  to  peer  out  from 
overhead  rocks,  slipping  from  one  to  the 
other  in  plain  view  until  the  redskins  were 
certain  that  the  women  had  seen  them. 
They  were  then  to  fire  and  Stub  was  to  re¬ 
turn  the  fusillade. 

“A  mean  place  for  a  Indian  raid,”  Stub 
observed,  as  the  quartet  halted. 

“What  would  you  do  if  Indians  should 
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descend  on  us,”  inquired  Miss  Young  curi¬ 
ously. 

“I  would  shoot  as  long  as  I  had  any  bul¬ 
lets  left,  marm.” 

“So  would  I,”  replied  Miss  Young  as  she 
whipped  out  a  .45  automatic.  “I’m  not 
such  a  bad  shot  either,”  she  remarked  care¬ 
lessly,  releasing  the  safety.  '  “See  that  spar¬ 
row  on  that  rock?” 

She  pointed  casually  to  a  small  bird 
perched  on  a  stone  probably  seventy-five 
feet  away.  “Watch  it,”  she  said  and  quick¬ 
ly  raised  the  automatic  as  she  fired.  What 
was  left  of  the  sparrow  dropped  to  the 
ground. 

Miss  Yoimg  had  spoken,  aimed  and  fired 
within  thirty  seconds.  As  the  sparrow  fell 
Stub  Mason  felt  cold  chills  chasing  down  his 
spine.  Cold  perspiration  stood  on  his  fore¬ 
head.  The  woman  shot  like  a  fiend  and  three 
masquerading  Indians  were  due  to  present 
their  mock  savage  figures  to  that  deadly 
aim  in  the  next  minute  or  so. 

Before  Stub  could  summon  his  brain  to 
meet  the  situation  Miss  Myers  shrieked,  an 
Isieta  Indian  a  hundred  feet  away  uttered  a 
war  whoop  and  two  others  danced  into  view 
wildly  waving  tomahawks  and  moving  as 
if  to  descend  on  the  travelers. 

Like  a  flash  Miss  Young  fired  three  times 
with  her  automatic.  Stub  gazed,  para¬ 
lyzed,  waiting  for  his  three  Indian  friends 
to  topple  over  as  dead  as  the  sparrow  which 
had  just  fallen  victim  to  the  school-teach¬ 
er’s  gun. 

Before  he  could  say  a  word  she  had  fired 
twice  more.  The  Indians  still  lived,  their 
howls  now  emerging  from  behind  a  rock, 
whence  they  had  dived  after  the  first  shots. 
Peering  cautiously  from  behind  a  big  boul¬ 
der  they  yelled  a  trifle  uncertainly  and 
started  emptying  their  guns. 

Stub  wesfldy  fired  in  their  general  direc¬ 
tion.  “Have  ytm  got  any  more  shells?”  he 
tsked  Miss  Young. 

“No,”  she  replied,  “I’m  out.” 

He  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and  shot  with 
enthusiasm,  joyfully.  He  knew  none  of  the 
boys  were  hit  and  he  believed  the  plan 
would  still  work  out. 

The  firing  from  behind  the  rock  ceased. 

“Let’s  nm  for  it,”  he  cried  breathlessly. 
The  Misses  Myers  and  Carlton  wheel^ 
their  horses  about,  ready  to  set  spur,  their 
fiu:es  white,  lips  quivering. 

“Run  along  if  you  want  to,”  called  Miss 
Young,  who  sat  calmly  on  her  horse,  inspect¬ 


ing  her  automatic.  *‘1  want  to  see  Tomas 
Garcia,  Enrique  Gonzales,  and  Severo 
Lujan.” 

“You  want  to  what?”  demanded  Stub  in 
amazement.  “What  do  you  mean,  marm?” 

But  Miss  Young  had  p<xketed  her  au¬ 
tomatic  and  amid  shrieks  from  Miss 
Myers  and  Miss  Carlton  had  spurred 
her  horse  toward  the  rock  where  the  three 
Haskell  warriors  lay  waiting  for  the  party 
to.  disappear  so  that  they  could  take  to 
horse,  ride  dpwn  another  canyon  and  on  to 
Isieta. 

Then  Stub  heard  Miss  Young  call,  saw 
three  sheepish  Indian  lads  rise  and  bow  to 
Miss  Young,  and  they  all  shook  hands. 

Three  minutes  later  Miss  Young  returned 
beaming. 

“I  haven’t  seen  the  boys  since  spring,” 
she  said  to  Stub,  who  sat  limply  on  fais 
saddle,  his  face  flushed,  his  jaw  sagging 
like  an  empty  tobacco  sack. 

She  eyed  Stub  sternly,  then  broke  into 
laughter. 

“Stub,  old  top,”  she^d,  “you’re  a  good 
boy  but  a  liar.  You  don’t  have  to  drive  us 
away.  We  are  planning  to  go  to  Vegas 
where  you  will  do  yourself  and  the  ranch 
proud  at  the  rodeo.  In  the  first  place  your 
bimk  house  walls  are  thin  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  I  teach  a  Simday-school  class  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  Haskell  is  located. 
Your  savages  from  Haskell  are  in  my  Sun¬ 
day-school  class.” 

Stub  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  took  off 
.his  floppy  sombrero  and  bowed  from  the 
saddle. 

“Marm,  where  did  you  learn  to  shoot?”  he 
asked  humbly. 

“I  was  raised  on  the  Bar  T  ranch  near 
Gallup,”  she  answered. 

“How  could  you  miss  them  boys?”  he 
asked  faintly. 

“Blank  cartridges,  all  but  the  first  one,” 
she  smiled  at  him. 

“These  other  ladies,”  asked  Stub  for¬ 
lornly.  “They  cowhands  too,  I  suppose?” 

“No,  Stub.  They  are  genuine  tenderfeet 
from  Nebraska,”  replied  Miss  Yoimg  kindly. 
“I’ve  got  a  lot  of  explaining  to  do  to 
them.” 

“I  should  say  you  have,  both  of  you,” 
said  Miss  Myers  indignantly. 

It  was  at  Stub’s  insistence  that  Miss 
Young  entered,  and  won,  the  cowgirl’s  tar¬ 
get  contest  at  the  Vegas  cowboys’  reunion. 
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Preceding  evei 

Val  Orson,  a  hud-fisted,  aun-killiag  drirer  of 
men  and  ships,  brought  the  old  clipper  Kestrel  into 
San  Francisco,  convicting  a  recora  cun  for  sailing 
dnps  acron  the  Pacific.  The  crew  had  been  drhren 
■»  hard  by  Ocaon  dut  on  teadiing  port  they  all 
jump^  ship,  with  one  ezceptioir— the  first  mate, 
MaAn. 

Orson  bought  the  old  Kestrel  when  she  was  to  be 
jnnked  and  refitted  her  in  something  of  her  former 
glory.  The  clipper  is  his  one  love,  his  dominalag 
pwaonw-  Men,  to  h^  are  only  slawes  with  which 
to  work  his  diip,  while  women  afiord  him  but  tem¬ 
porary  ^leasuce.  The  milk  of  human  kindn^t  is 
not  widm  Inm,  hb  morafity  is  that  of  an  animal. 

As  is  his  custom,  he  hid  taken  a  womui  widi 
him  OB  hia  last  voyage,  diia  time  a  little  brown  girl 
be  captured  in  the  Orient.  On  reaching  port  be 
turned  her  over  to  a  missionary  society,  telling 
them  she  came  aboard  as  a  stowaway. 

The  clipper’s  cargo  is  dischaiged,  she  is  Rloaded 
widi  hmwber  and  ma^  ready  for  sea.  Because 
of  hia  unwholesome  reputation  as  a  driver  arul 
»n»"kgi»r  Orson  has  great  difiiculty  in  eng^ng  a 
cow.  He  tricks  his  former  first  mate,  Martin,  into 
reshippiy  with  inm,  hires  a  second  mate  and  finally 
«ba»gbai»«  aboard  a  crew  of  jaHbitds  and  water¬ 
front  scum.  During  the  days  occupied  by  th^ 
details,  Orsan  has  beim  much  ashore  and  seen  a  ^I, 
Haney  Ptouse,  he  wishes  to  take  aboard  with  him. 
Orson,  knowing  she  wiB  not  come  wiHh^y,  1^ 
phms  and  finaMy  kidnaps  her.  Just  aa  heia  gkting 
Haney  into  the  tender,  to  go  aboard  and  set  sail, 
he  ia  by  a  Greek  saibc,  a  member  of  Ids 

former  crew,  ^th  him  is  the  little  brown  girl 


s  briefly  retold 

Orson  hrul  left  at  the  mission.  Orson  (raickly  over 
powers  the  Greek,  who  tried,  to  knife  him,  breaki 
his  arm  and  throws  him  into  the  tender  beside 
Nancy. 

During  the  struggle  the  brown  ghl  ran  away  and 
Orson  pushes  off  for  the  Kestrel.  Once  on  boud  ke 
locks  Nancy  in  hia  cabin,  slips  anclmr  and  b  away. 
They  are  flowed  by  a  police  boat,  but  escape  it 
in  the  fog.  When  th^  are  wdl  undm  way,  Orson 
leaves  the  clipper  in  command  of  Martin  and  goe 
below  to  see  Nancy.  He  finds  her  half  out  throu([^ 
a.  porthole  and  quiiddy  drags  her  back  inside. 

Orson  has  uie  ex-parson  read  die  marrian 
service  for  him  and  Nancy — not  that  he  fe« 
bound  by  it  in  any  way  but  merely  to  »w«k»  Nancy 
more  submissive.  She  believes  the  ceremony  to  be 
gcnainc. 

During  the  following  weeks  Orson  lives  up  to  his 
repuation  as  a  driver,  the  Kestrel  becomes  a 
ship,  men  stagger  about  her  decks  exhausted,  but 
always  kept  at  work'  by  the  hard^sted  skiiver. 
When  there  b  a  breeze  they  are  kept  pumping  night 
and  day  as  the  old  KesUrd  b  “wide  open”  when 
driven  hard  under  full  sail.  When  becalmed  Orson 
keeps  them  busy  scraping  paint,  leservicing  the 
gear,  etc. — alwa^  wo^  no  le^  and  poor  food. 

Finally  they  sight  a  smaller  sailing  ship  and  Orson 
declares  he  mil  stay  on  deck  until  they  have  left 
her  astern.  Val  Orson  watched  near  Ae  wheel.  He 
ate  sitting  on  the  steering  grating.  Sometimes  k 
seemed  to  dose,  sitting  there.  But  hdmaman  after 
hehnsman  ooulid  swear  that  he  never  really  slept 
And  that  was  the  beginning  of  bitter  times  for  the 
KestreTs  brood. 
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CHAPTER  XIII  band,  kept  the  deck  and  would  not  rest 

MANPOWER  Nancy  no  longer  regarded  Val  Orson  as 

anything  but  a  masterful,  powerful,  superior 

Men  had  called  Val  Orson  a  devil,  being  who  had  chosen  her  for  his  mate  and 

Perhaps  he  was.  He  certainly  had  clinched  the  mating  with  marriage, 

possessed  many  devilish  attri-  Holding  that  idea,  with  her  primitive  train- 

butes.  Twenty-four  hours  after  ing  behind  her,  Nancy  thoroughly  believed 
the  old  Huntress  had  been  seen,  Orson  with  all  her  heart  that  her  duty  lay  in  his 
still  kept  the  deck  as  alert,  as  vit^  as  on  service.  Her  religious  training,  forced  into 
that  foggy  night  when  he  fooled  the  police,  her  and  accepted  by  her  in  unformed  child- 
If  he  slept  he  did  it  as  a  cat  might  sleep  in  a  hood,  had  taught  her  many  things  she  did 
dog  keimel — one  eye  at  a  time.  Through  a  not  understand  in  the  least;  but  so  deep 
night  of  growing  wind,  with  many  a  keen  rooted  were  those  things,  and  so  mysterious 
di^t  of  sleet,  he  paced  back  and  forth  on  were  the  rewards  and  punishments  connect- 
the  poop,  drinking  mighty  mugs  of  scalding  ed  with  those  things,  that  she,  like  millions 
coffee,  black  and  strong  enough  to  float  a  of  others,  continu^  to  accept  those  teach- 
marlinespike;  and  when  the  steward  could  ings  as  repre^ting  facts  even  when  a  wo- 
no  longer  remain  awake  Nancy  Prouse  took  man  grown.  'And  one  of  the  things  she 
up  the  making  and  serving  of  the  pungent  had  bi^  taught  was,  that  a  woman  must 
liquor.  ^cleave  to  her  husband  through  good  and 

All  that  night,  though  she  dutifully  evil  though  the  heavens  fall, 
served  her  lord,  ad^g  sometimes  a  little  And  when  the  snow  came,  and  on  the 
(Bering  of  cake  or  biscuit  out  of  sheer  hu-  gale  it  grew  to  a  bitter  bliz^d,  she  still 
man  goodheartedness,  Nancy  never  re-  tenderly  cared  for  his  wants,  though  her 
odved  from  him  a  word  or  a  glance  of  clothing  equipment  was  of  the  scantiest 
thanks  or  plain  notice.  Still  she  trotted  up  for  such  weather.  Val  Orson  stood  six  feet 
tnd  down  the  stairs,  bearing  mugs  full  or  in  his  sea-fcoots.  Nancy  was  something 
empty,  hununing  a  little  song,  all  bravely  less  than  five-feet-one  in  her  borrowed  silken 
fighting  off  sleep  because  her  man,  tier  hus-  Chinese  slippers.  Val  Orson’s  oilskins  fitted 
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her  like  a  tent;  hb  sweater  reached  to  her 
knees  and  the  sleeves  covered  her  hands. 
His  sou’wester  extinguished  her  head  until 
she  had  to  cant  her  chin  almost  to  neck- 
breaking  point  to  see  him  when  giving  him 
coffee.  That  amused  him.  He  would  take 
the  cup,  and  scoop  the  cakes  or  bread  from 
the  saucer,  with  a  grin  that  seemed  to  erad¬ 
icate  the  utter  fatigue  that  dulled  his 
senses.  He  would  crush  the  sou’wester 
farther  over  her  eyes,  grip  her  oversleeved 
arm,  and  send  her  below  all  shaking  with 
pain  and  apprehension;  yet  Nancy  always 
thrilled  to  the  marrow  under  his  brutal 
kindness. 

She  was  not  of  the  keen  mentality  to 
get  the  fullest  thrill,  perhaps,  but  while 
dabbing  tinned  butter  on  the  bruises  he 
had  made  she  dumbly  worshiped  her  mas¬ 
terful  man.  That  was  about  the  limit  of 
Nancy  Prouse’s  understanding.  Yet  in  her 
dreamy  moments,  when  lying  in  bed  waiting 
for  a  possible  sound  which  might  tell  her 
that  he  was  coming  down  to  sleep  properly 
in  his  proper  bed,  all  too  rare  an  occur¬ 
rence  lately,  she  had  a  vision  of  a  son  she 
might  give  him;  and  that  son  would  be 
sturdy  and  healthy,  clean  and  honest  like 
her,  and  strong  and  virile,  masterful  and 
wonderful  like  him.  Of  course  the  babe 
might  be  a  girl.  It  might  be  simple  like 
her  and  wicked  like  him.  But  Nancy 
Prouse  believed  in  the  God  of  her  youth,  and 
believed  with  all  her  soul  that  the  child  she 
hoped  to  bear  would  be  a  paragon  of  all  the 
combined  beauty  and  power  and  brain  of 
his  parents.  Once,  during  the  earlier  days 
of  the  hardening  weather,  she  felt  seasick. 
She  courageously  fought  and  conquered 
the  feeling,  with  the  heroic  means  suggested 
hiunorously  by  Orson,  simply  because  she 
refused  to  irritate  him  by  succumbing  to  an 
nnsailorly  weakness. 


Forward  were  many  opinions  of  Val 
Orson,  and  some  were  pungent.  Only 
one  man  seemed  to  withhold  a  spoken 
opinion,  and  that  was  the  Greek,  whose 
twice  broken  arm  mended  slowly  in  the 
icy  temperature  the  Kestrel  sailed  in.  But 
when  the  skipper  was  named  in  the  fore¬ 
castle,  no  man  cared  to  look  twice  into  the 
Greek’s  eyes.  The  others  loudly  told  of 
what  they  meant  to  do,  would  do,  could  do 
to  Val  Omon  if  certain  conditions  came 
about.  The  sea-lawyer,  Tredway,  and  the 
ex-parson  Groves,  specialized  in  wordy 


harangues.  Norris  and  Godwin,  who  had 
joined  the  ship  in  challenge  of  the  blood- 
buckoism  of  Orson,  alone  seemed  to  thrive 
of  all  the  forecastle  gang.  And  they  gave 
little  satisfaction  and  many  irksome  mo¬ 
ments  to  the  late  Reverend  Peter  Groves 
and  the  always  irreverent  sea-lawyer, 
Tredway. 


IF  I  wuz  a  fightin’  bloke,  I’d  show  yer,” 
quoth  Tr^way,  his  eyes  downcast 
at  the  mess-kid.  The  forecastle  was 
wet  and  chill.  There  was  the  bogy  stove; 
but  Orson,  to  supply  men  enough  to  sail  his 
ship,  had  not  only  cut  stores  to  the  last 
ounce,  but  had  totally  ignored  fuel  for  the 
bogy  stove.  Two  days  of  fierce  driving, 
through  a  wild  quartering  gale  in  sleet 
which  grew  to  plain  snow,  froze  the 
forecastle  and  rendered  its  inmates  less 
than  human.  And  the  mess-kids  contained 
dreary  rations,  pound  by  law;  the  kettles,  I 
pint  by  the  same  unholy  ruling,  of  the  least  | 
solid  and  liquid  on  which  human  life  might 
be  sustained.  Long  since  had  the  leak  k 
the  eyes  of  the  ship  increased  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  volume  whenever  the  ship  took  a  deep 
plunge,  and  that  was  frequently  now. 

“If  I  wuz  a  fightin’  bloke — ”  quoth 
Tredway. 

“What  ’ud  you  do?”  grinned  Norris, 
knowing  full  well  at  whom  that  gibe  was 
aimed.  His  grin  riled  the  Reverend  Groves. 
It  alwa}m  ified  him.  It  infuriated  Tred¬ 
way,  the  sea-lawyer. 

“I’d  do  somefink,  bli’me,  and  not  sit 
larfin’  at  blokes  as  don’t  brag  abaout 
joinin’  a  ship  to  try  how  tough  a  bloke  is!” 

Norris  laughed.  Godwin  had  lost  the 
habit  of  laughing  lately.  The  ship’s  little 
world  had  so  changed. 

“If  you  squealers  had  half  the  guts  of 
Orson,  this  ship  wouldn’t  be  a  hellship,  she’d 
be  a  crack  packet,”  said  Norris.  “I 
joined  her,  so  did  Godwin,  to  try  how  tougji 
this  Val  Orson  is.  I  know,  and  Godwk 
knows,  and  it  didn’t  take  us  long  to  find 
out.  He  hasn’t  scraped  us  down,  has  he? 
You  don’t  see  any  black  eyes  or  busted 
arms  on  us,  do  you — ?” 

“No,  Lord  stiffen  me!  Becos  you  ain’t 
got  the  guts  of  a  louse  to  face  him!”  squealed 
Tredway,  in  frenzy. 

“We’U  face  him  ready  enough  if  he  ever 
tides  us.  Orson  rides  only  mules,  thou^ 
so  far  as  we  can  see.  You’re  all  chafed  with 
saddle  sores.” 


Norris  tumed  with  a  shrug.  God¬ 
win  wanted  to  stay  with  him,  and 
meant  to,  but  many  things  had  oc¬ 
curred  since  sailing  from  San  Francisco  Bay 
which  m^de  him  wonder  whether  he  had 
been  sane  when  signing  on  in  the  Kestrel. 
Godwin  was  the  quieter  of  the  pair.  He 
spent  a  lot  of  his  lifetime  looking  for  ex¬ 
citement.  In  many  ships  he  had  found  it; 
but  never  to  the  extent  that  he  had  found 
possibilities  for  it  in  the  Kestrel.  But 


good  safe  distance  and  howl  bloody  murder 
and  sudden  death  to  anybody  holding 
higher  place  than  he. 

Groves  had  shown  Tredway  a  way  to 
raise  the  whole  standard  of  living  for  the 
workers  of  the  world.  That  the  precious 
pair  had  no  notion  of  work  made  no  differ¬ 
ence.  Val  Orson  represented  to  them  the 
bloated  capitalist;  the  ogre.  Legitimate 
game  for  all  good  rebels.  Unfortunately, 
Orson  had  a  faculty  for  making  people  work. 

“Can’t  we  git  ’old  o’  that  bloody  floosey 
of  his?”  Tredway  wanted  to  know.  All 
the  watch  was  asleep,  except  Tredway  and 
Groves. 

Groves  had  vivid  memories  of  trying  to 
get  hold  of  Orson’s  woman.  His  grinding 
teeth  still  i}ained  him  when  he  ate  anything 
more  solid  than  hash.  Tredway  was  a  fixed 
satellite,' if  a  satellite  can  be  fixed:  that 
is  to  say,  Tredway  revolved,  not  without 
throwing  off  a  few  sparks,  entirely  and 
was  not  necessary;  but  to  assume  that  it  con  tenthly,  in  the  orbit  of  Peter  Groves, 

was,  and  to  make  an  issue,  was  certain,  in  But  Tredway  was  by  way  at  times  of 

the  state  of  mind  of  the  forecastle,  to  force  making  himself  a  nuisance.  Groves  wanted 

the  seamen  of  that  watch  to  take  sides,  to  start  something.  Oh,  very  surely!  But 


chanted  Peter  Groves,  hands  uphfted,  eyes  pwissions,  Groves  said,  with  tremendous 
rolling.  “Soon  our  young  valiants  will  unction.  “Mrs.  Orson  is  not  to  be — ” 
lead  to  battle,  and  Captain  Orson  will  bite  “Missus  Orson!  Bli’me!”  cackled  Tred- 
the  bloody  dust.  Is  it  not  so,  brother  way.  “Why,  you  told  us  yerself  she 
Godwin?”  .  wusn’t  no  bleedin’  missus.  She’ll  help  us 

“I’ll  bite  you  in  the  bloody  nose,”  growled  to  skoff  him  as  soon  as  she  knows — 
Godwin,  rolling  into  his  bunk.  Say,  matey,  ’ow  about  gyppin’  the  Greek 

Groves  laughed.  Others  laughed.  Only  into  startin’  somethink?  He’s  had  long 
the  Greek  maintained  an  expressionless  enough  to  let  ’is  arm  get  well.” 

countenance.  The  watch  lacked  many  “I  counsel  patience.  I  have  a  plan  by 

hours  of  its  rightful  due  of  sleep.  Tredway,  which  I  shall  be  invited  aft  quite  often, 
the  virulent,  spunkless  sea-lawyer,  want^  Then — ” 

sleep  more  than  anything  else.  Anything  “Yus,  then  you’ll  be  a  hell  of  a  lot  o’  good 
else,  that  b,  than  reprisal.  If  Tredway  to  anybixiy!  And  while  yer  about  it,  I  and 

wanted  anytMng  in  thb  world,  more  than  a  all  of  us  b  workin’  our  guts  out  at  pumps, 

full  belly,  it  was  revenge.  He  came  from  and  watch-taykles,  and  pulley-haul.”  llie 
that  part  of  London  near  the  Tower,  where  vicious  little  sea-lawyer  jumped  up,  wav- 
socialbts  and  Russian  propagandists  have  ing  hb  hands.  “Gawd  stiffen  me!  Are 

their  free  fling  under  the  ^nner  of  utterly  we  to  carry  on  luggin’  our  soul  cases  apart 

free  and  sometimes  rather  foolish  old  En-  all  the  way  round  Cape  Stiff?  Wot’s  the 

gland;  and  one  of  the  memories  he  nursed  in  good  o’  that?  j  Strike  while  the  iron’s  ’ot, 
his  wizened  little  chest  was  that  he  had  that’s  my  motter.” 

shaken  hands  with  Kropotkin  at  a -mob  Norrb  half  raised  himself,  picked  up  a 
meeting  on  Tower  Hill.  sea-boot  from  beside  hb  bunk,  and  swung  it. 

Tredway  was  ready,  at  any  time,  to  carry  The  heel  took  Tredway  behind  the  ear,  and 

a  rear  bamier,  to  follow  a  leader,  to  shout  the  argument  was  finked  at  least  for  that 

in  chorus,  to  stab  in  the  back,  to  lay  off  a  watch. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

SEA  FEVEK 

Mr.  martin  walked  the  poop  from 
wheel  grating  to  ladder  head  and 
back,  stepping  briskly  and  without 
mudi  r^;ard  for  his  weight  above  the  cabins 
Lest  that  seem  incredible  in  such  a  ship  a 
the  Kesird,  with  such  a  master  as  Val  Orson, 
and  particularly  with  such  a  dutiful  mate 
as  Martin,  it  mi^t  as  well  be  mentioned 
here  that  cold  weather  had  swiftly  settled 
upon  the  ship;  bitter,  bone-cracking 
weather.  Even  that  was  not  sufficient 
reason  for  any  good  sailorman  of  the  dee|>- 
watcr  to  tramp  over  the  head  of  possible 
sleeping  shipmates;  reason  number  two, 
then,  was  that  Val  Orson  at  last  had  been 
forced  to  sleep  in  earnest.  In  the  diart- 
room  he  lay,  dead  to  the  woiid,  his  strong 
soul  lost  in  weariness;  his  powerful  body  at 
the  mercy  of  \riiomever  dared.  But  Nancy 
sat  on  tile  settee,  all  curled  up,  twisted 
would  better  describe  her  excruciating  pos¬ 
ture,  shivering  with  the  biting  cold  that 
whistled  through  the  door  craclu;  and  in  her 
lap  lay  Orson’s  head,  the  wiry  hair  aU  wild 
about  his  face.  Her  hand,  which  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  loosen  his  oilskin  coat  at  the  neck, 
was  gripped  in  <me  of  his  with  power  far 
beyond  any  effort  of  hers  to  move.  And  to 
entirely  exonerate  Mr.  Martin  from  any 
ursailorly  charge,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Kestrd  had  the  wind  over  the  port  quarter. 
So,  in  tramping  up  and  down,  keeping  his 
blood  moving,  the  mate  only  walked  over 
empty  cabins,  since  his  own  room  was  on 
that  side,  and  the  second  mate  could  not 
hear  him  across  the  breadth  of  the  poop; 
the  master’s  room  was  empty,  and  the  stew¬ 
ard  had  no  right  to  want  to  sleep  anyhow, 
at  that  time  o’  day. 

Once  or  twice  Martin  glanced  into  the 
diartroom.  Once  he  entered,  and  before 
Nancy’s  eyes  could  well  light  with  reproof, 
he  had  w^ped  the  carpet  from  its  fasten¬ 
ing  pins  and  whirled  it  about  her  shivering 
shoulders,  folding  what  was  left  over  Or¬ 
son’s  long  form.  Nancy  stared  at  first,  as 
if  doubing  the  motive  for  the  act.  Then, 
when  Martin  went  out  without  a  word,  she 
smiled  after  him,  and  he  caught  the  smile 
through  the  foggy  port  g^ass. 

Martin  had  no  great  love  for  his  captain, 
and  very  Httie  respect  for  him  as  a  man. 
But  as  a  seaman  Val  Orson  stood  very 
high  with  Martin,  as  he  must  stand  with  any 


real  seaman  of  the  deepwater.  Moreover, 
Martin  knew  well  enough  that  Val  Orsou 
aKve  was  better  tlum  two  Val  Orsons  dead, 
and  the  way  Orson  had  been  living  lately 
spdled  deatii  if  he  did  not  let  up.  As  for 
the  woman  in  the  case,  that  was  none  of 
Martin’s  business,  until  the  woman  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  for  help;  and  NaiKy  Prouse 
looked  as  if  she  needi^  no  help  from  any¬ 
body.  If  ever  a  woman  had  come  aboard 
the  Kestrel,  and  become  reconciled  to  her 
handling  at  Val  Orson’s  hands,  it  was 
Nancy.  Martin  very  wisely  let  well  enough 
alone. 


r[E  ship’s  way  was  a  different  matter. 
No  matter  vffiat  part  Orson  had  in  the 
performance  of  the  Kestrd,  there  was 
the  stupendous  fact  that  she  was  once  again 
a  full  day  ahead  of  every  sailing  record  ever 
put  up  since  the  first  man  made  the  first 
floating  thing  depending  upon  the  winds  for 
its  volition.  Reflected  glory  from  that  last 
staggering  passage  had  warned  Mr.  Martin 
so  thoroughly  that  he  glowed  even  now  at 
thought  of  it.  But  this  present  passage 
bade  fair  to  eclipse  that  other,  if  only  the 
gang  forward  could  be  kepf  to  their  work 
And  they  would  be.  Orson  was  a  driver,  a 
man-kill^,  but  he  spared  himself  no  more 
than  he  did  others,  and  neither  did  he  spare 
his  ship.  Never  in  all  his  seafaring  had 
Martin  seen  a  ship  so  pressed  with  sail  when 
winds  blew  hard.  Even  now,  as  he  walked 
the  poop  with  tingling  ears,  toes,  and  fin¬ 
gers,  that  fore-topgallant  sheet  looked  as  if 
a  half-mile  more  in  the  wind’s  vdocity  must 
crack  it  in  the  sheave  and  flog  the  sail  to 
rags.  ^ 

But  as  the  exercise  warmed  him,  the  mate 
saw  no  peril  in  that  fact.  He  saw  only  the 
tremendous  difference  that  sail  trade  in  the 
ship’s  spreed.  And  he  would  have  been  the 
very  last  nan  in  the  ship  to  advise  taking 
that  sail  in  until  the  sheet  actrally  siapped. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Martin  was  in  love  witii  the 
ship. 

Prosaic  though  his  sea  life  had  become,  a 
matter  of  hard  necessity  and  the  only  thing 
he  knew,  nature  Martin  still  had  sea  fern. 
Or  rather,  after  long  years  of  commonplace 
voyaging  in  commoi^lace  shiprs  with  conh 
monplacc  masters,  the  sea  fever  of  his 
youth  had  recurred  with  the  Kesird  and 
Val  Orson.  Young  Ringlin  drove  the  men 
in  his  watch  because  Chson  demanded  it, 
and  he  had  decided  tiat  Orson  was  no  man 
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to  cross.  Martin  drove  his  men  in  the  port 
watch  because  he  could  see  that  the  ship 
demanded  it,  and  he  had  decided  that  the 
ship  was  to  be  sailed  to  another  record  if 
man  power  and  the  winds  held  true. 

Now  he  watched  that  straining  topgal¬ 
lant  sheet  through  flurries  of  sleet  and  snow, 
humming  a  tuneless  chantey  between  his 
teeth.  The  men  on  his  watch  stood  by  in 
the  lee  of  the  forward  house,  cursing  the 
ship  and  all  within  her  now  t^t  the  bitter 
weather  searched  out  the  inadequacies  of 
their  outfits.  They  had  cursed  the  skipper 
I  almost  entirely  before.  Only  now  and  then, 
when  work  was  afoot,  did'  they  use  the  sail¬ 
or’s  prerogative  to  curse  the  sUp.  But  the 
cold  got  to  their  bones.  They  cursed  all 
and  sundry;  even  each  other. 

“Try  the  pumps,  m’lads!”  shouted  Mar¬ 
tin  at  midwatch.  The  bell  was  struck  four 
times;  the  wheel  relief  shambled  aft,  grin¬ 
ning  as  he  took  the  trick,  while  the  man  he 
relieved  swore  terrifically  at  the  prosjiect 
d  going  to  the  pump  wheel  immediately  he 
let  go  of  the  steering  wheel. 

Sullenly  the  men  ground  the  pumps 
around,  the  men  at  the  hauling  lanyards 
pulling  without  any  regard  to  the  position 
d  the  handles.  A  dreary  dribble  of  water 
emerged  from  the  lips,  and  Chips  knew^ere 
was  more  water  than  that. 

“Coom  on,  boys,  rattle  her  clear,”  Chips 
I  sang  out  hopefully.  “Let’s  give  her  a  song. 
[Now  then: 

“Fire  in  the  lifeboat,  fire  in  the  gig, 

Fire  in  the  loi^boat  roasting  the  pig! 

Fire!  Fire!  Fire  down  below! 

Keep  the  pumps  a  goin’,  lads. 

There’s  fire  down  below.” 

Chips  sang  alone.  The  man  nearest  to 
lam,  a  quiet,  hot-eyed  man  who  seemed  of 
ill  the  gang  most  outwardly  docile,  shoved 
him  with  a  savage  elbow  and  ^t. 

“To  hell  wit’  yer  bloody  shantys!  Wish 
there  wuz  a  fire  that  ’ud  bum  the  ship  and 
roast  that  bloody  swine  aft!  Let  him  ease 
the  ship,  then  we  won’t  sweat  our  guts  out 
pumpin’.” 

“Ought  to  be  glad  o’  work  to  warm  ye,” 
I  grumbled  Chips.  But  nobody  sided  with 
I  him,  and  he  pump)ed. 
om- 

his  in  ’HE  stream  gained  volume,  throi^h 
and!  I  the  necessity  of  the  water  coming 
men  I  up  to  force  out  that  above  it.  The 
i  it,|^S  (lid  a  sulky  job  of  it,  and  Martin, 
man  |  matching  the  growing  seas,  the  driving  sleet. 
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knew  they  were  not  clearing  her.  He 
would  have  put  life  into  them  by  jumping 
down  among  them;  but  he  dared  not  leave 
the  poop  while  that  grim  sleeping  man  lay 
so  near.  The  wind  increased  too.  Gusts 
that  came  along  like  icy  breath  shrieked, 
and  when  they  passed  they  left  something  of 
themselves  t^^d  them  to  reinforce  the 
gale.  A  long  sea  hissed  above  the  rail, 
broke,  and  fell  aboard  with  a  crash.  The 
men  at  the  pumpis  left  Uie  handles  and 
swarmed  onto  Merails  and  stays.  Two, 
not  alert  enough,  were  picked  up  on  the 
roaring  water  and  hurled  along  to  smash 
against  the  sp>are  topmast  in  the  waterways. 
And  the  ship  heeled  down  to  the  blast. 
The  precarious  topigallant  sheet  snappied 
with  a  gunshot  sound;  and  the  flogging  sail 
shook  the  yard  and  mast  until  men  who 
had  clambered  onto  the  fiferail  leap>ed  down 
into  the  welter  of  water  in  fright  that  the 
whole  tall  fabric  would  crash  about  their 
ears. 

“Now  he’ll  have  to  ease  her,  damn  him!” 
a  man  screamed,  spitting  out  brine  and 
blood,  for  he  had  fallen  head  first  upx>n  the 
pump  wheel,  iron  and  merciless.  The  mate 
was  already  half-way  down  the  pxx>p  ladder, 
bawling  to  men  alr^y  crazed  with  resent¬ 
ment  to  let-go  halyards,  man  clewlines, 
sheets,  and  braces  to  get  the  flogging 

g.il  in;  and  out  of  the  chartroom  stepp)ed 
rson,  alert  and  awake  as  if  he  had 
never  been  asleep,  the  carpet  trailing  be¬ 
hind  him  and  Nancy  toppling  over  on 
the  reeling  deck  in  her  effort  to  disentangle 
him. 

“Call  all  hands.  Mister  Martin,”  Orson 
sang  out,  his  clear,  cutting  tone  piercing  the 
uproar  of  wind,  sea,  and  Sundering  canvas. 
Tlie  steward  called  the  second  mate.  Mar¬ 
tin  ran  forward,  pwunding  on  the  fore¬ 
castle  doors,  kicking  at  the  bosun’s  door 
while  standing  poundmg  at  the  door  of  the 
starboard  forecastle.  Both  doors  lay  ad¬ 
jacent,  at  right  angles.  The  bosun  came 
out,  growling  until  he  saw  Martin.  Men 
unfastened  ^e  forecastle  door,  scared  into 
wakefulness,  p>eering  out  as  they  scrambled 
into  meager  clothes.  Water  flowed  over 
the  forecastle  floors,  a  grimy  stream  on 
which  floated  bits  of  straw,  matches, 
broken  shoes,  scraps  of  hardtack,  and  all 
manner  of  debris  from  an  untidy  gang  of 
discontented  sailors  who  never  r^y 
merited  the  name  of  seamen.  Godwin  and 
Norris  were  among  the  first  out,  and  they 
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i^ne  of  the  watdi  were  clothed  in  a  fashion 
to  brave  the  bitter  cold  outside. 

The  Gredc  grinned.  He  always*  grinned 
now.  A  death’s  head  grins  in  much  the 
same  way.  There  was  mudi  to  be  said 
in  excuse  for  the  Greek  grinning  that  way. 
He  had  been  shanghaied  widioUt  even 
the  poor  outfit  the  others  got  from  the 
crimps.  His  twice  broken  arm,  though 
healmg,  was  a  hmb  of  devilish  agony  in 
the  cold  and  damp.  In  every  case  of  vi¬ 
cious  weather  hitherto,  he  it  was  who 
always  stood  double  whe^  while  other  men 
could  work  and  warm  themselves.  And 
none  knew  like  the  Greek  knew  how  mad 
a  thing  the  old  Kestrel  could  be,  steering  at 
the  whim  of  a  mad  skipp>er,  over-pressed 
with  sail  in  the  cruelest  of  wind  and  sea. 
Tredway  cringed  past  the  mate,  almost  cry¬ 
ing.  Groves  tried  to  pmt  on  bravado  but 
was  a  less  heroic  figure  than  Tredway  as 
so(m  as  he  saw  what  awaited  him  outside. 

“Up  aloft  and  secure  that  sail!”  the  mate 
shouted.  He  had  to  shout  to  be  heard. 
Ringlin  was  already  down  among  the  dis¬ 
organized  mob  milling  around  the  gear. 

“One  watch  can  get  that  sail  secured  and 
imbent,”  roared  O^n.  “Make  the  others 
pump  her  clear.  Tell  the  mate  I  want 
him!” 

Martin  stumbled  aft.  Orson  met  him 
midway  up  the  weather  ladder. 

“The  ship’s  loggy  with  water!  See  those 
dogs  rattle  her  free.  And  get  that  sail 
on  deck  and  bend  a  new  one.  You’ll  stand 
Kalashie  watches  from  now  on  until  the 
weather  moderates.” 

Mr.  Martin  stumbled  down  again,  and 
into  the  weltering  main  deck.  He  joined 
Ringlin,  driving  men  before  him.  Ring¬ 
lin,  good  enough  saOorman  though  young, 
left  the  deck  to  his  superior  as  soon,  as  he 
saw  him,  and  sprang  into  the  weather 
rigging  with  a  y^  of  encouragement  to  the 
tardy  men  to  follow  him  into  the  roaring 
heights  aloft,  where  a  very  demon  of  broken 
wire  and  iron  and  canvas  strove  to  tear  the 
fore-topgallant  yard  and  mast  from  the 
fastenings  and  whip  it  out  to  the  gray, 
spumy  sea. 

“One  o’  you  stand  by  to  ’tend  the  gear, 
the  rest  get  back  to  piimping,”  Martin 
ordered. 

For  a  wonder  it  was  the  Greek  who  got 
the  job  to  tend  the  gear  for  the  m«i  aloft. 
He  knew  the  ropes  of  the  Kestrel.  He  had 
been  there  before.  It  was  an  easy  job  for 


him;  much  easier  than  any  he  had  had  b^ 
fore,  and  it  made  him  grin.  But  he  was 
always  grinning  lately.  Nobody  noticed 
any  difference  in  him. 

Martin  himself,  seeing  Orson  ia 
command,  led  the  brooding  gang 
at  the  pumping.  He  started  a 
chantey,  the  same  as  Chips  had  started, 
since  it  was  a  good  old  song  for  clearing  a 
ship  of  water,  as  it  was  for  manning  pumps 
to  put  out  a  fire. 

“Fire  in  the  cabin,  fire  in  the  house, 

Fire  in  the  gall^  burning  the  scouse. 

Fire!  Fire!  Fire  down  below! 

Send  her  round  my  hearties, 

There’s  a  fire  down  below!” 

Martin  sang  alone,  as  Chips  had  done 
Chip>s  was  aloft  now,  helping  to  secure  the 
yard  before  the  wild  canvas  wrecked  it  and 
gave  him  the  job  to  make  a  new  one  when 
his  carpenter’s  bench  was  unapproachable  in 
the  torrenting  water  that  swirled  about  it 
“Come  on,  lads,  sing  up!”  yelled  Martin, 
raising  his  head  to  start  another  stave. 

“Sing  yerself  and  go  to  ’ell!”  Tredway 
piped  up,  prepostero^y  bold.  The  littfc 
forecastle  lawyer  was  on  the  verge  of  tears 
His  »ras  the  valor  of  frenzy. 

Martin  let  go  the  pump  brakes,  raising 
a  ready  fist.  Another  cresting  sea  rose 
above  the  bulwarks,  falling  ab(»rd  with  a 
roar.  Orson,  mindful  of  man  ^lortage,  as 
even  a  bucko  without  half  his  worth  had 
to  be  in  like  case,  roared; 

“Watch  yourselves!  Look  out  for  your 
lives!” 

Martin’s  fist  fell,  but  to  grip  Tredway  as 
the  sea  washed  him  freun  the  pumps.  The 
reverend  Groves,  intent  up>on  what  seemed 
about  to  happoi  between  Martin  and  the 
forecastle  lawyer,  found  himself  b<»ne  along 
on  the  crashing  sea  until  he  was  lifted  bodily 
and  jammed  between  two  steps  of  the  lee 
poop  ladder  so  that  he  could  not  stir,  and 
perforce  had  to  take  the  next  surge  of  bitter 
water  all  over  his  gasping  face. 

“Haul  up  that  weather  buntline,  on 
deck!”  a  thin  voice  pealed  from  aloft.  It 
was  hard  to  recognize  in  that  voice  the  bull 
note  of  Ringlin.  The  wind  was  asserting 
itself  above  even  the  bull  notes  of  human 
beings.  The  Greek  grinned,  half  broken 
against  the  rail,  and  chiwed  his  vray  to  the 
belaying  pin  which  held  the  buntline  that 
had  bem  imperfectly  hauled  home. 


,  Rotmd  wnh  the  pomps,  my  mds!”  Mar¬ 
tin  bellowed,  the  water  gone.  “It's  pomp 
her  or  sink  with  her.  And  krak  at  hCT  gol 
Now  boys,  she’s  a  fine  ship.  Give  her  a 
chance!” 

“Let  'er  sink,  perish  ’er!”  squealed  Tred- 
way,  spitting  out  salt  water.  He  was  no 
way  abashed  by  his  escape,  nor  by  the 
drcomstance  that  Martin  had  perhaps 
saved  him  from  a  bad  accident.  He 
gripped  the  pump  r^ed  more  as  something 
to  hold  on  1^.  He  had  to  follow  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  rest. 

And  Rin^in.  The  beefy  young  second 
mate  who  joined  with  so  much  youthful 
ardor,  and  had  so  early  decided  that  he  was 
not  the  best  man  in  the  ship,  worked  up 
there  in  the  howling  chaos  of  damage  like 
ten  men,  forcing  men  to  toil  by  his  example. 
Out  of  what  seemed  to  be  certain  loss,  he 
contrived  to  save  all  of  the  shredded  canvas 
except  two  doths.  Chips  saved  the  yard. 
The  bosun  caught  the  broken  end  of  the  wire 
sheet  and  jammed  it  fast  before  it  whipped 
more  gear  to  bits  by  its  murderous  flicking. 
And  die  men  came  panting  down  to  the 
deck.  They  had  earned  their  salt.  Thatdriv- 
ing  bully  aft  could  do  no  less  than  let  up  now. 

“Get  another  sheet  fitted,  and  hurry  with 
the  new  sailf”  Orson  snapp^  out.  “Chips, 
try  the  well.” 

The  well  showed  the  water  no  more  than 
held  in  check.  The  pumps  had  not  low¬ 
ered  it. 

“Now  pump,  blast  you!”  gritted  Martin, 
unwilling  to  hear  what  Orson  would  say  to 
him.  *^himp,  by  gravy,  or  I’ll  work  you 
up!  Come  on,  now!” 

Orson  stood  likea  grim  eflSgyof  scorn 
on  the  poop  while  the  new  fore- 
topgallantsall  was  bent.  But  Mr. 
Martin  led  the  gang,  and  he  was  savage 
enough  to  do  no  more  saving  of  souls  when 
seas  boarded  the  ship,  but  his  hand  was  ready 
and  heavy  on  shirkers.  Groves  was  found 
jammed  in  the  ladder  when  the  two  mates 
went  aft,  the  ship  free  of  water  and  the 
sail  set. 

“I’m  desperately  hurt,  sir,”  Groves  whim¬ 
pered. 

“Haul  him  out!”  growled  Martin.  Ring- 
lin  kicked  and  tug^  the  man  free.  Ai^ 
Martin  lo<Aed  him  over. 

“If  you’re  hurt,  go  see  the  captain,”  he 
said. 

“I’m  not  hurt  that  badly,”  Groves  re¬ 


turned  hurriedly,  and  scurried  along  to 
where  his  watchmates  cowered  in  shelter.* 

r[£  rest  of  the  watch  Martin  stood  in 
wonder  that  the  ship  could  endure. 
Orson  was  in  the  c^rtroom  again, 
but  poring  over  the  chart  and  his  precious 
records.  Just  before  eight  bells,  Martin, 
watching  the  passing  of  a  screaming  squall 
of  snow  that  ^d  hounded  the  Kestrd  along 
for  twelve  miles  in  little  more  than  half  an 
hour,  saw  something  which  sent  him  to  the 
chartroom  door  in  a  hurry. 

“A  ship  right  under  the  lee  bow,  sir!”  he 
shouted,  (h^n  stepped  out,  scarcely  in¬ 
terested. 

“Can't  you  decide  what  to  do — ?”  he 
started  to  say;  then,  as  near  excitement  as 
Martin  ever  saw  him,  he  rubbed  his  eyes, 
snatched  the  glasses  from  the  box  banded 
to  the  chartroom  rail,  and  peered  throu^ 
the  flurrying  snow. 

“Hdl  and  ^ory!”  he  muttered,  scarcdy 
above  a  whis^.  “That’s  the  Trinunmtt” 
“3he  sailed  twa  weeks  before  us,  sir!” 
Martin  cried,  incredulously. 

“It’s  her,  just  the  same.  And  she’s 
making  bad  weather  of  it  imder  lower  top¬ 
sails!  Mister,  send  the  bosun  and  a  cou{fle 
of  good  hands  up  and  put  parcelling  around 
the  nips  of  all  the  sheets.  Rout  Ringlin 
out.  I  told  you  to  keep  Kalashie  watches. 
No  watch  below.  The  hefl  you  think  this 
is,  a  steam-Uner?  Send  him  to  see  to  every 
nip  in  sheet  or  tack.  Some  of  the  headsails 
look  as  if  they  need  overhauling.  By 
God,  must  I  stay  on  deck  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  and  seven  days  a  week  to  make 
the  shq>  ssiil?  Get  moving!” 

“I  can  sail  your  damn^  ship  as  well  as 
you  can!  I  only  told  you  there  was  a  ship 
under  the  lee  bow,”  Martin  retorted  an¬ 
grily.  But  he  went  about  his  job  with  a 
will;  and  he  saw  that  other  men  woiked,  if 
not  with  a  will  at  least  with  effect;  and  he 
did  it,  not  because  of  Orson’s  bitter  tongue, 
but  because  the  ship  was  being  splendidly 
sailed  throu^  howlmg  impossibilities  by  a 
man  who,  if  mad,  was  mad  after  a  sailor’s 
heart. 

And  Mr.  Martin  was  suffering  with  re¬ 
curring  sea  fever.  Nancy  Prouse,  shivering 
in  the  chartoom  door,  wondored,  and  feared, 
and  understood  none  of  the  hu^-burly  ex¬ 
cept  that  her  man  was  undoubted^  1<^  of 
all  the  men  around  him,  and  something  had 
happened  to  the  ship,  with  reference  to  that 
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other  ship,  which  made  Mr.  Martin  chuckle 
and  rub  his  hands  as  he  started  again  to 
the  poop  just  before  Ringlin  ^eved 
for  the  firat  watch. 

"chapter  XV 

KALASHIE  WATCH 

ONCE  in  a  driving  burst  of  sleet  that 
cut  the  faces  and  hands  of  the  men 
and  forced  the  hardiest  to  close  his 
eyes  for  fear  of  blindness,  the  black  loom 
of  a  grim  coast  abruptly  menaced  the 
Kestrel's  southerly  flight.  For  many  days 
no  sun  or  stars  had  pierced  the  dreary 
canopy  of  storm  wrack  to  give  Orson  a 
dieck  on  his  position.  But  that  land  was 
somewhere  adjacent  to  the  western  entrance 
to  Magellan  Straits.  There  is  no  other 
land  like  it  in  all  the  bleak  barrens  of  the 
southern  seas.  And  for  a  sailing  ^p  that 
was  no  place  to  be.  The  course  was  al¬ 
tered,  the  land  cleared.  More  southing 
must  be  made  before  changing  course  east¬ 
ward  to  double  Old  Cape  Stiff.  But  al¬ 
tering  course  forced  Orson  to  brace  iff  his 
yards;  and  that  showed  adversely  on  the 
log.  For  days  of  gale  and  blinding  snow 
the  ship  had  roared  through  murderous 
seas  with  yards  almost  square.  The  gales 
astern  of  her  hounded  her  along  at  a  speed 
which  pUed  the  bitter  seas  high  at  her  stem 
until  her  flying  kestrel  figurehead  barely 
skinuned  the  water.  The  yards  were  just 
sufficiently  forward  to  give  every  sail  a 
bursting  full;  and  even  Val  Orson  had  been 
seen  to  smile  when  the  squalls  were  fiercest, 
and  his  storming  clipper  was  logging  twen¬ 
ty-one  knots. 

Those  were  da)rs  4,0  try  the  endurance 
of  men.  The  Kestrel's  big  crew,  poorly 
fed,  vilely  housed,  clothed  in  meager  rags, 
almost  welcomed  the  cruel  round  of  Kala- 
shie  watches  for  the  very  labor  that  made 
their  blood  keep  circulating.  A  Ealashie 
watch  simply  means  keeping  alt  hands  ready 
for  necessary  work,  leaving  for  the  future 
such  things  as  cleaning  ship  or  fine  weather 
jobs,  and  keeping  no  such  thing  as  watch- 
and-watch  except  for  the  helmsman  and 
lookout. 

Orson’s  little  notion  of  putting  chafing 
gear  in  the  nip  of  the  sheets  was  almost 
on  a  par  with  that  other  trick  of  certain 
rather  mythical  ship  drivers  of  padlocking 
their  sheets  and  halyards.  Almost  on  a 
par,  because  the  chafing  gear  naturally 


jammed  the  sheet  in  the  sheave  or  block, 
and  saU  could  neither  be  lowered  nor  flown 
without  first  clearing  away  the  chafing  gear. 
To  do  that  a  man  must  go  aloft  Orscm 
could  stop  that.  Martin  would  stop  it  too, 
since  his  sea  fever  struck  him.  Ringlin 
would  stop  it  out  of  sheer  admiration  for 
the  skipper’s  guts.  Those  old  yams  about 
padlocki^  sheets  and  halyards  lacked  the 
similitude  of  truth,  simply  because  pad¬ 
locking  them  need  not  prevent  any  man  cut¬ 
ting  them  away  in  the  darkness  if  he  wanted 
to,  and  he  could  do  that  on  deck.  But 
O^n’s  crew  had  ceased  to  care  much  about 
his  terrific  sail  carrying.  They  grew  to 
realize  that  this  cracking  on  saved  them  a 
lot  of  fierce  labor  aloft  so  long  as  the  gear 
held  together. 

But  they  had  their  burdens  just  the  same. 
The  forecastle  was  a  den  of  icy  darkness. 
The  portholes  were  small  and  thick.  Very 
rarely  were  they  clear  of  swirling  sea.  The 
forecastle  skylight  was  covered  with  tar¬ 
paulin  and  battened  down  to  keep  out  the 
boarding  seas.  The  doors,  on  the  main- 
deck,  were  opened  only  when  somebody  had 
to  enter  or  leave.  And  it  was  cold,  wet,  and 
utterly  cheerless,  with  water  sliming  across 
the  floor,  bearing,  besides  the  common 
debris  of  the  ill-kept  dungeon,  bits  of  rotten 
wood  wrenched  from  the  ceilings  and  water¬ 
ways  by  the  ship’s  tremendous  laboring. 

A  hawsepipe  had  worked  loose.  Jets  of 
water  squirt^  in  between  the  iron  and  the 
wood.  Around  the  skylight  coaming  the 
water  crept  in  too,  regardless  of  battens  and 
tarpaulin.  Tobacco  was  wet;  hardtack  was 
moldy;  as  soon  as  the  salt  beef  or  pork  or 
stock&h  was  cold,  if  any  were  left  after  a 
meal  to  serve  for  the  next,  it  developed  a 
scum  and  froze  solid.  Clothes  never  had 
a  chance  to  dry,  even  when  they  could  be 
taken  off.  Bedding,  mostly  straw,  blankets, 
mainly  cotton,  stayed  wet  and  stank  like 
stable  litter.  Men  stayed  wet,  and  stank 
in  spite  of  the  sea’s  perpetual  washing. 
They  developed  salt-water  sores  and  boils; 
between  fingers  and  toes  deep  fissures  ap¬ 
peared,  raw  and  torturing;  and  the  ship  was 
not  yet  up  to  the  Horn. 

ON  DECK  they  were  no  better  off.  A 
dreary  gang,  far  too  beaten  to  do 
more  tl^  mutter  of  fighting,  they 
huddled  in  whatever  poor  shelter  they  could 
find  on  deck,  shivering  between  spells  of 
pumping,  almost  continuous  now,  and 
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shambHng  arovnd  at  the  heels  of  the~ mates 
or  boson  (bagging  oot  their  souls  on  brace 
or  sheet  to  trim  the  ship  so  that  her  hellicm 
of  a  master  might  drive  another  tenth  of  a 
knot  out  of  her  wracked  old  fabric. 

And  the  ship  herself;  ke  lay  in  glisten- 
ing  sheets  along  the  decks,  washed  by 
beading  seas  only  to  be  frozen  again. 
The  galley  was  the  only  deck  structure 
whose  door  was  not  always  locked  with  ke. 
Even  that  was  frozen  shut  whenever  econ¬ 
omy  of  fuel  kept  the  stove  cold  for  an  hour. 
That  was  often.  The  lower  rigring,  in  the 
thickening  of  the  lanyards  aM  deadeyes, 
was  solid  with  packed  snow  and  yelling  with 
a  fiendish  beauty  whenever  the  light  caught 
it.  Men  chopped  the  ice  away,  saw  it 
freeze  again,  airi  chopped  over  and  over  in 
intervab  of  pumping  out  water  which  froze 
as  it  laved  their  feet. 

Sails  were  hard  as  boards  or  thin  steel 
plates.  R(^)es  at  the  Mocks  grew  to  gro- 
tesejue  proportions  from  the  accumulation 
oi  moisture  dripffing  down  from  wo(xl  and 
iron  to  hemp,  untu  halyards  and  sheets, 
buntlines  airi  clewlines,  reeftackles  and 
downhanls — every  tackle  or  whip  or  runner 
or  fall  that  had  a  lead  through  a  block  or 
sheave,  had  the  appearance  of  a  silver  pipe 
blown  into  a  bladder  when  hot  and  there 
solidified. 

The  yards  were  temped  with  ice.  Jack- 
stays  and  rovings  were  welded  in  one  with 
the  canvas.  Parrals  and  trusses  were  just 
great  bulging  lumps  frozen  gout.  Icicles 
a  fathom  long  hung  from  stays  and  shrouds 
until  some  lurch  of  the  ship  snapped  them; 
then  they  fell  with  a  metallic  cnish,  and  the 
man  who  chanced  to  be  underneath  was  un¬ 
lucky. 

Norris  and  Godwin  had  good  clothes. 
None  of  the  rest  of  the  forecastle 
crowd  had  enough  rags  to  cover 
them.  Chips  and  the  bosun  were  Miug 
enough,  but  had  nothing  to  spare  for 
imjMovkfcnt  sailors.  There  was  no  slop- 
chest  aft.  Val  Orson  ran  expenses  in  out¬ 
fitting  to  the  hole  below  minimum.  Put  to 
makeshift,  men  begged  or  stole  old  potato 
sacks  and  shreds  <rf  tcum  canvas;  surrep¬ 
titiously  cut  off  strips  of  tarpaulin;  made 
by  the  simple  process  <rf  wra^^nng  and 
l^hing  with  spun  yam,  f(X>t-gear  and  head- 
gear,  b^y  covering  for  themsrives,  cursing, 
while  they  Slivered  far  less  than  they  would 
otherwise,  the  skipper  and  his  s^,  the 


mates  and  the  weather;  eveiything  else 
except  their  own  heedless  fcxjfislmess  ashore 
whi(k  sent  them  to  sea  again  in  a  Cape 
Homer  almost  naked. 

A  FT,  the  ship  was  not  quite  so  cruelly 
/A  dreary.  As  long  as  there  was  no 
A  A.  carrying  away  of  gear  the  mates  could 
remain  on  ^e  p<x)p.  Little  water  came  up 
there.  Once  or  twice  in  the  fiercest  blasts 
the  following  gale  the  Kestrd  was  p<x)ped  by 
the  sea,  but  it  was  rarely,  and  she  sailed  too 
fast  for  more  than  a  licldng  crest  to  over¬ 
take  her.  And  the  helmsman  could  keep 
dry  too.  And  warm.  No  man  who  steered 
that  storming  clipper  before  such  a  wind 
and  sea  could  ever  be  cold.  A  lee  helms¬ 
man  was  necessary  most  of  the  time,  for  not 
even  the  Greek,  the  best  helmsman  of  them 
an,  could  hold  her  to  her  course  in  the 
heavin’  squalls,  though  he  now  possessed 
two  sound  arms,  and  had  an  overwhelming 
passion  to  be  kept  on  the  p(x>p,  within 
sound,  sight  and  rearii  of  Orson  every  pos¬ 
sible  moment.  Whenever  Orson  was  on 
deck,  which  was  neariy  always  now,  the 
Greek’s  eyes,  sweeping  from  lofty  upper 
leeches  to  the  compass  again,  never  f^ed 
to  flkker  for  just  one  instant  in  passing 
upon  the  stahnurt,  formidable  figure  of  the 
skipper. 

O^n  only  left  the  deck  to  (keck  up  the 
reckoning,  to  pore  over  the  chart,  to  read 
again  for  the  hundredth  time  the  book  of 
passages,  or  to  snatch  a  brief,  uneasy  sleep 
in  the  chart-room,  fully  dressed,  with  his 
salt-crusted  mop  of  hair  in  Nancy’s  patient 
lap.  His  meals  she  brought  up  to  him. 

gently  insisted  that  the  steward  make 
soups  out  of  stores  set  by  for  emergency. 
She  stole  spare  life-boat  rations  from  t^ 
mate’s  r(X)m,  so  that  her  man  mi^t  have 
hot  chocolate,  scalding  beef-cube  broth,  to 
fortify  him  against  t^  terrific  ordeal  he 
faced  and  seemed  likely  to  go  on  facing. 
Nancy  seemed  to  sleep  as  little  as  he.  She 
seem^  always  around  the  chart-room.  She 
ate  her  own  frugal  meals  there,  watching 
him  through  the  window  as  she  ate.  She 
brought  up  sewing,  and  sewed  through  the 
day  when  his  head  was  not  in  her  lap,  fa^- 
ioning  small  garments,  singing  qum^  to 
herself.  Sometimes,  when  O^n  entered 
abruptly,  vdii<k  was  often,  her  song  would 
cease,  Ike  glow  would  die  in  her  eyes  and 
fear  spring  to  life  there.  If  he  notured  her 
at  su^  times  it  was  but  to  rou^ily  grip  her 
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am  and  shove  her  out  of  the  way.  Never  a 
word  of  kindness;  never  a  glance;  his  life 
was  centered  upon  the  course  his  ship  was 
making,  on  her  speed,  on  her  endurance. 

Endurance  was  iJre  word.  The  old 
Kestrel  showed  her  age  now.  Every  tim¬ 
ber,  knee,  stanchion  and  beam  complained, 
wept,  wept  dry  rot.  That  crumbling  fid- 
hole  aloft  gave  way  so  far  that  the  rigging 
had  to  be  set  up  while  the  ship  was  wallow¬ 
ing  in  a  hellish  broth  of  sea,  to.  save  the 
whole  upper  structure  from  tumbling  about 
the  ears  of  the  miserable  crew. 

'‘Mister,  go  up  there  yourself,  with  the 
carpenter,  and  see  what  can  be  done  to 
we^e^up  the  weight  off  the  fid,”  Orson  told 
Martin.  And  Martin  entered  so  far  into 
the  spirit  of  that  driving  ship  master  that  he 
really  did  make  some  shift  to  bolster  up  the 
decaying  spar.  And  when,  one  shrieking 
dawn  that  was  only  a  more  pallid  night,  the 
mizzen-topgallant  sheet  actually  snapped  at 
last,  but  jammed  in  the  sheave  with  the 
cha^g  stuff,  Orson  stopped  Ringlin  as  that 
blustery  young  second  mate  was  about  to 
leap  for  the  halyards,  bawling  for  the  watch 
meanwhile,  with  a  grip  that  hurt. 

‘‘Hold  on.  Maybe  it’s  jammed  so  it 
will  hold,”  he  said  hoarsely.  The  search¬ 
ing  cold  was  getting  to  Oi^n  too.  In  a 
minute  he  decided  that  the  broken  sheet 
would  remain  jammed  until  somebody  went 
up  and  cleared  it.  “Let  it  stand,  mister,” 
he  said.  “Rotten  gear  ’ll  never  stop  this 
ship.” 

Nancy  went  below  after  a  Icwig,  cold 
vigil,  feeling  ill.  She  scarcely  noticed 
that  the  saloon  was  warm  and  light 
with  stove  and  lamps.  Fumbling  with  her 
oversize  wrappings  with  chilled  hands,  she 
gazed  half  noddir^  at  the  great  deep,  wide 
bunk  behind  the  curtains.  It  should  have 
looked  snug  and  inviting  to  her  aching 
body.  It  only  looked  vastly  vacant.  It 
made  her  shiver  to  think  of  lying  all  alone 
there,  rolling  from  side  to  side  as  the  ship 
labored.  Shivering,  she  thought  again  of  her 
man,  the  brute  of  a  man  who  never  had  a 
soft  look  or  kind  word  for  her  in  the  hurly- 
burly  of  driving  his  ship;  the  brute  of  a  man 
who,  nevertheless,  was  W  husband,  bound 
and  tied  by  parson,  ring,  and  Book.  He 
never  saw  ^e  bed.  At  least,  he  had  never 
slept  in  it  since  the  day  when  the  old  Hun¬ 
tress  had  almost  overtaken  the  Kestrel.  He 
paid  Nancy  no  more  attention  than  if  she 


had  been  an  image  of  wood  instead  of  a  girl 
full  of  warmth  and  vitality,  whose  duty  lay 
in  his  service^  whose  duty  was  gladly  and 
fully  done  whenever  it  was  demanded. 
Nancy  wondered  dully  if  those  other  women 
had  endured  similar  n^lect;  those  colorful 
women  of  the  East  whose  pictures  he  had 
so  gleefully  tortured  her  with. 

But  Nancy  was  his  wife.  Those  others — 
well — 

Naticy  wrapp)ed  herself  up  again,  and 
went  back  to  the  chart-room.  She  would 
stand  Kalashie  watch  herself. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  GREEK 

The  Kestrel  flew  south.  After  a  night 
of  blasting  squalls  that  tested  her  to 
the  last  fastening,  the  wind  suddenly 
moderated  to  a  mild  breeze.  Stars  came 
out.  The  cold  intensified.  Orson  brought 
out  his  sextant  to  take  a  star  sight,  callmg 
Ringlin  to  take  the  chronometer  time. 
But  for  the  pale  starlight  the  night  was 
black.  Only  hoping  that  his  star  binocular 
might  reveal  a  horizon  for  his  observation, 
Orson  brought  down  his  star.  And  there 
was  no  horizon.  Sweeping  the  glass  around 
in  a  wide  arc,  he  saw  to  the  south  and  east 
a  limitless  line  of  dark  irregularities.  And 
something  clattered  along  the  ship’s  side. 
That  could  be  seen  as  it  tumbled  away  in 
the  wake. 

“Ice!  Curse  it!”  he  ejaculated  savagely. 
Ringlin  waited  at  the  chronometer. 
“Damn  you  for  a  wooden  man!  What  're 
ye  waiting  there  for?”  Orson  roared  at  him. 
Ringlin  shut  the  case  and  left  the  chart- 
room  hurriedly.  He  no  longer  answered 
Orson  back.  There  had  beeiv  no  outward 
show-down  between  the  beefy,  confident 
young  second  mate  and  the  notorious  hel¬ 
lion  of  a  skipper;  but  daily  intercourse  had 
taught  Ringlin  much.  He  stood  at  the  rail, 
keeping  a  lookout,  waiting  for  orders. 

Soon  the  waning  moon  came  up,  pallid 
and  weak;  but  its  light  oi>ened  up  the  vast 
southern  ocean,  and  there  was  little  of  com¬ 
fort  in  the  view.  Ice  covered  the  sea. 
Cakes  floated  as  far  as  eye  could  see;  on  the 
long  rolling  swells  that  sweep  around  Cape 
Horn  they  glistened  in  the  moon  rays. 
Between  the  breaths  of  the  dying  breeze  die 
sharp,  metallic  clashing  of  hard  ice  filled  the 
air.  The  ship  rumbl^  to  the  piassing  of 
tons  of  ice  cakes  along  her  sides. 


Dotted  among  the  scattered  drift  ice  a 
score  of  tall  bergs  loomed  Hke  castles,  spires, 
sheer  walls  of  murderous  beauty,  white  and 
black.  In  daylight  with  the  sun  on  them 
they  would  silver  and  green.  In  the 
ship's  track  they  seemed  thickest,  and  the 
breeze  remained  a  light  air,  sufficient  to 
give  the  Kestrd  steeram  way,  but  scarcely 
enough  to  drive  her  through  the  clogging 
ice  at  a  speed  which  gave  her  entire  facility 
to  avoid  some  of  the  greater  bergs  whici 
assuredly  held  their  most  menacing  bulk 
hidden  beneath  the  sea.  And  while  the 
breeze  was  at  its  gentlest,  down  came  the 
snow. 

Nancy  brought  up  a  jug  of  coflFee,  black 
and  scalding.  Her  legs  wanted  to  crumple 
under  her.  Her  eyes  were  leaden  and  had 
black  rings  about  them  from  sheer  exhaus¬ 
tion.  But  she  tottered  to  Orson’s  side  with 
her  jug.  He  took  it  without  looking  at  her, 
dra^  down  the  bitter,  staggering  draft 
straight  from  the  jug,  and  shoved  it  back  to 
her. 

“Go  to  your  bed,  kid,”  he  told  her  harsh¬ 
ly,  still  without  a  glance. 

Nancy  shivered  in  the  companionway 
with  her  empty  jug,  watching  him  as  he 
strode  along  the  maindeck  to  the  fore  rig¬ 
ging.  Both  mates  were  on  deck  then. 
Martin  stood  beside  the  helm,  where  Nor¬ 
ris  steered,  and  Ringlin  stood  at  the  poop 
ladder  head,  with  all  haiuls  clustered  b^ 
neath  him  in  the  shelter  of  the  halfdeck. 
And  like  a  great  spider  against  the  cob- 
webbery  of  the  mazy  rigging  Val  Orscm 
swarm^  aloft  to  the  fore  uj^r-topsail 
yard,  active  as  a  lad  of  sixteen,  powerful  as 
a  jungle  ape,  swinging  himself  from  lower 
rigging  to  fore-top  by  sheer  arm  strength; 
taking  the  topmast'  rigging  in  great  arm 
hauls  four  ratlines  at  a  time;  seeming  to 
leap  from  rigging  to  yard  surefooted  and 
swift.  Nancy  watched  until  she  saw  him 
up  there  against  the  moonH^t,  secure  and 
dark  with  the  whirling  snow  thidrening 
about  him;  then  with  a  little  sigh  she  went 
obediently  below  to  her  bed.  She  i»rtly 
undressed  for  the  first  time  in  many  ni^ts. 
It  was  almost  like  a  benediction  to  her 
simple  soul  when  she  heard  the  clear,  far 
carrying  voice  of  her  man  f)eal  down  through 
the  frosty  air  from  his  l<rfty  aerie: 

“Clear  water  to  the  south’ard!  Run  her 
off  two  points!” 

She  heard  men  answo*  the  shout  Ring¬ 
lin  was  down  the  ladder  in  a  jump,  his  lusty 


young  roar  driving  men  to  the  braces  as  the 
ynrds  were  squa^  in  more.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin's  cool  tones  gave  the  hehnsman  steering 
orders,  and  Norris  repeated  them  in  a  voice 
as  cool.  It  was  all  so  vividly  forced  into 
Nancy’s  mind:  that  supreme  competence 
of  her  man;  that  supreme  confidence  of  the 
others  in  him.  She  took  off  all  her  clothes 
and  went  to  bed  to  sleep  like  a  babe,  as 
secure  in  him  as  simple  faith  could  n^e 
her. 

F^R  half  an  hour  the  Kestrel  held  on. 
There  was  no  more  wind.  TTie  snow 
fell  straight  down,  like  a  feathery 
blanket.  Orson  could  still  be_seen  aloft 
between  snow  flurries,  and  he  was  covered 
all  over  with  white  until  he  could  easify 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  bunt  of  the  s^ 
had  the  sail  been  furied.  If  Ors(m  was 
sa3ring  things  to  himself  up  there  in  the  bit¬ 
ter  white  cold,  they  were  said  with  superb 
restraint.  Only  vffien  some  lead  was  seen 
which  mi^t  help  extricate  his  ship  did  he 
make  his  voice  heard. 

“Ready  ’bout  ship!”  he  ydled  once,  when 
a  little  more  wind  drove  the  snow  athwart- 
ships  in  a  blinding  screen. 

“Ready  ’bout  ship,  sir!”  bawled  back 
Martin,  and  helped  to  flatten  in  the  spank¬ 
er.  Ringlin  led  his  gang  to  tacks,  sheets 
and  braces.  The  sffip  had  been  sailing 
with  checked  yards,  and  in  the  light  breeze 
rire  took  a  long  time  to  come  to  the  wind. 
The  great  courses  were  lifted  to  clear  the 
rails.  Men  stood  by  the  braces,  waiting 
until  she  slammed  her  fore  canvas  into  the 
mast.  Then  she  came  around  fast;  while 
that  grim,  snow  powd^ed  figure  on  the  top¬ 
sail  yard  held  on  imperturbably  to  the  top¬ 
sail  tye,  a|>parently  careless  of  what  t^ 
swinging  yard  might  do  to  his  hold.  The 
mainyards  were  hauled,  then: 

“Lrt  go  and  haul,  for’ard!”  the  mate 
sang  out,  and  the  fore  braces  were  taken  in 
at  a  nm  while  the  yards  swept  around. 
And  still  the  silent  figim  aloft  kept  his  {flace, 
though  when  the  fore  topsails  ^ed  on  the 
new  tack  he  must  have  been  jerked  into  the 
the  sea  but  for  his  tenacious  hold  on  the 
tye!  And  when  the  jrards  were  trimmed, 
and  the  headsheets  drifted  over,  he  gave 
his  orders  in  the  same  imperturbable  voice: 

“Steady  as  she  heads  now,  and  stand  by 
to  tack  ship  again.” 

The  bieere  stren^ened  ag:^,;  and  with 
it  the  snow  turned  into  a  Uizzard.  Men 
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shivered  in  the  maindeck.  On  the  poop  the 
helmsman  was  blue.  The  mates  went  be¬ 
low  by  turns  and  put  on  more  clothes. 
Poorly  clad  men  gnunbled.  But  there  were 
two  men  who  seemed  impervious  to  cold. 
The  Greek  stood  ever  at  the  fore  rigging, 
between  jobs.  Orson  remained  aloft  as 
motionless  as  if  he  were  clothed  in  some 
non-conducting  garment  that  would  let  none 
(rf  his  body  heat  escape. 

“I  bet  ’e’s  got  a  flarsk  up  there!”  stut¬ 
tered  Tredway  once  to  the  Greek  as  they 
finished  coiling  the  gear  after  another  tack. 

“He  is  thee  devil  himself,  and  he  will  not 
get  cold,”  the  Greek  grinned.  But  Tred¬ 
way  always  went  back  to  his  corner  nearest 
the  poop  after  a  job  was  done.  The  Greek 
never  went  a  step  farther  away  from  the 
fori  rigging. 

Right  through  the  bitter  night  the  ship 
was  directed  in  her  passage  by  that  silent, 
motionless  figure  on  the  topsail  yard. 
Toward  morning  the  blizzard  intensified. 
It  was  cruel,  fiendish  even  in  sheltered 
places.  Time  after  time  the  voice  aloft 
would  call  down: 

“Tack  ship,  mister!”  and  around  the 
3rards  would  be  dragged,  with  never  a  song, 
with  never  a  yelp  of  enthusiasm.  Only  the 
growling,  ominous  thunder  of  the  ice  along¬ 
side  urging  on  men  who  were  long  past  will¬ 
ingness.  Then  at  times: 

“Wear  ship!  Ice  close  aboard!” 

And  again  braces  and  sheets  and  tacks 
were  manned,  and  the  dreary  business  of 
coiling  up  a  mass  of  gear  gone  through 
again. 


Men  spoke  about  Orson  in  low  tones. 
Men  who  had  cursed  him  most 
heartily  admitted  that  he  was  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  job  like  a  man.  There  were  men 
who  even  said  that  without  him  up  aloft 
there,  the  ship  could  never  have  come 
through  the  night.  Godwin  gave  Tredway 
a  stiff  jolt  in  the  back  and  said: 

“See?  That’s  how  tough  he  is.” 

“Yes,  and  you  and  that  mate  o’  youm ’s 
proper  scared  of  him.  Proper  old  wind¬ 
bags,  you  two  are,  my  oath!” 

“Not  scared,  little  man,  but  proud  to  sail 
with  a  man  of  his  guts,”  Godwin  retorted, 
with  another  jolt  that  made  Tredway  cough 
and  curse  him.  / 

“Guts!  It’s  his  own  blessed  ship,  ain’t 
it?  Why  shouldn’t  he  stop  up  there? 
He  ain’t  arf  starved  and  nak^  like  us  pore 


blokes.  It  ain’t  guts.  It’s  fear  o’  losin’ 
his  bleedin’  old  ballyhoo!” 

“If  he  lost  his  ship  you’d  lose  yer  worth¬ 
less  life,  so  shut  up!”  growled  a  sailor  who 
never  said  much.  Tredway  moved  forward. 
He  hated  his  shipmates,  for  nobody  seemed 
to  want  his  company.  Groves  had  insinu¬ 
ated  himself  into  the  galley  and  was  not  on 
hand  durii^  the  last  two  maneuvers  of  wear¬ 
ing  ship,  and  Groves  alone  showed  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  foregather  with  the  little  sea-law¬ 
yer.  Tredway  meant  to  shout  out  the  news 
when  the  ship  tacked  or  wore  again,  and 
have  Groves  pulled  out  to  do  his  share. 
Meanwhile,  there  was  the  Greek,  standing 
alone  by  the  fore  rigging.  Tredway  would 
talk  to  him  for  company. 

“Go  away!  I  will  kill  you  if  you  stay 
here!”  the  Greek  muttered  vehemently  as 
Tredway  touched  him  and  spoke.  Tred¬ 
way  stared  up  into  the  man’s  face.  In 
the  gray  of  rising  dawn  the  Greek  looked 
like  a  fiend  from  a  frozen  heU.  His  teeth 
gleamed,  and  his  hand  was  at  his  belt.  Like 
a  rat  the  little  man  scurried  back  to  his 
shipmates. 

“Bli’me!  The  Greek’s  gom  potty!”  he 
gasped.  “Said  he’d  slit  me  bloomin’  throat, 
he  did!  Gawd!” 

“Cap’t  blame  him,”  retorted  Godwin, 
dryly. 

“Why?”^Tredway  almost  screamed,  full 
of  fright.  Ringlin  appeared  at  the  ladder 
then: 

“Give  the  pumps  a  whirl,  me  lads!  Warm 
you  up.  Hop  to  it,  sons.” 

Dumbly  the  men  trooped  to  the  pumps, 
jostling  each  other,  without  regard  for 
watches  or  turns.  All  night  they  had  been 
on  deck,  alternately  chilled  to  the  marrow 
and  sweating  at  the  gear.  Sweat  froze  on 
them;  the  cold  had  no  longer  power  to  hurt 
them.  Beyond  a  certain  point  the  cold 
just  numb^  them. 

“Can’t  you  raise  a  tune  between  you?” 
Ringlin  shouted,  putting  his  lusty  young 
strength  to  the  handle.  “Hey,  Godwin, 
you  ain’t  dumb.  Start  something.  There’s 
the  Old  Man  up  there  for  six  hours  freezing 
stiff,  and  he  ain’t  sulking.  Come  on,  now!” 

Gixlwin  was  at  the  wheel  end  of  the 
handles,  looking  forward,  and  as  he  hove 
at  the  pump  his  eyes  were  fastened  upon 
the  motionless  Greek. 

“Groves  is  in  the  galley,  sojering,” 
squealed  Tredway.  “And  there’s  the 
Greek,  loafin’,  too.” 
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'The  Greek  'll  be  in  the  next  gang.  “I’ll 
get  Groves,”  returned  the  second  mate, 
cri^ly.  “Start  that  song,  Godwin,”  he 
said  as  he  pulled  (^>en  the  galley  door  to 
bring  out  Groves. 

“There’s  a  girl  asleep  with  a  blue  dress  on, 
Shake  her,  Johnny,  shake  herl’’ 

There  was  little  response  so  far.  Hie 
Reverend  Groves  was  hustled  from  the 
galley,  and  flung  among  the  pump^g  gang. 

“An  unsafe  couch  she’s  resting  on. 

Shake  her,  and  so  wake  herl’’ 

went  on  Godwin. 

Ringlin  joined  in;  and  a  voice  or  two 
crept  sheepishly  in.  No  doubt  the  song 
helped  the  work,  no  matter  how  unwillingly 
sung. 

“Storm  clouds  gather  on  every  hand. 

Shake  her,  Jo&ny,  shake  her! 

Ratch  her  off  to  cl^  the  land. 

Shake  her,  and  so  wake  herf’ 

“That’s  the  stuff,  bullies!”  roared  Ring- 
lin.  “Sooner  you  clear  her  the  sooner  you 
go  below.  Round  with  her,  old  sons!” 

“On  deck!”  pealed  Orson’s  voice,  as  clear 
and  piercing  as  if  he  had  not  been  perched 
up  there  in  a  blizzard  for  six  hours.  “Open 
water  to  the  eastward  and  south.  Hold 
her  as  she  goes.  Let  that  gang  pump  her 
free  and  then  send  them  below.” 

“Hear  that,  my  sons?  Rattle  her 
around!”  the  second  mate  encouraged 'them. 
“There’s  a  captain  for  you!  Send  you  be¬ 
low  while  he’s  still  on  the  job.  Sing  out, 
Godwin.” 

“I  bet  he’s  just  about  goin’  ter  murder 
us  wiv  work  soon  as  he  comes  down!” 
grumbled  Tredway. 

“Lying  asleep  there  on  the  deck; 

Shake  her,  Johnny,  shake  herl 
No  thought  of  sea  or  storm  or  wreck. 

Shake  her  and  so  wake  herl’’ 

Godwin  sang,  and  ^ging  watched  the 
Greek.  Suddenly  the  Greek  moved.  The 
rigging  shook.  Down  through  the  swirling 
snow  clambered  Orson,  and  he  moved 
stiffly,  uncertainly,  as  if  frozen.  He  blun¬ 
dered  when  crossing  the  foretc^,  and 
seemed  about  to  fall. 

“Give  us  the  rest  o'  the  song!”  cried 
Ringlin,  heaving  more  than  his  weight  at 
the  pump,  as  much  fw  the  warmth  en¬ 
gendered  as  for  encouragement.  But  God¬ 


win  was  scarcely  conscious  of  pumping 
hims^,  and  singing  was  out  of  h^  mind, 
‘llirough  the  half  light  of  dawn  and  snow 
flurries  he  saw  Orson  reach  the  sheerpole 
and  turn  to  swing  down  to  the  deck.  And 
the  Greek  ^rang  forward  as  Orson  let  go 
his  hand-hold. 

STEEL  flashed.  There  was  a  chok^ 
c^,  the  Greek  struck  downward  with 
his  sheath  knife  at  Orson's  neck.  As 
swiftly  as  the  Greek  sprang,  so  Godwin  left 
the  pump  and  darted  forward.  It  all  hap- 
p>en^  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  Ringlin  was 
swift  to  see  something  was  doing;  and  after 
Godwin  he  plunged.  Godwin  reached  the 
fore  rigging,  with  hands  reaching  out  for  the 
Greek,  and  the  second  mate  reaching  out 
fm-  him,  at  the  moment  wh«i  Val  Orson 
staggered  under  the  strc^e  of  the  knife. 
The  rest  was  so  staggering  sudden  that 
Ringlin's  hand  was  on  Godwin’s  collar,  and 
Godwin’s  hand  was  almost  touching  the 
Greek,  when  Orson  gripped  his  assailant’s 
arm  in  both  hands  ai^  wrenched  at  it. 
The  Greek’s  agonized  yell  went  up  amcmg 
the  tall  spars  hidden  in  snow.  Twice  that 
arm  had  been  broken  by  the  same  hands. 
The  knife  stroke  must  have  failed.  No¬ 
body  saw  at  the  moment  whetho-  Orson 
was  stricken  or  not.  All  any  on^  saw  was 
that  Orson  suddenly  shifted  his  grip  from 
the  Greek’s  arm  to  his  throat,  and,  with 
a  face  so  cold,  so  devoid  of  expres^n  that 
it  looked  like  the  face  of  death,  ^owly 
throttled  out  the  man’s  life  as  he  stood. 

He  let  go  and  the  man  dropped  to  the 
deck. 

“Have  Chip>s  bundle  him  up  and  diunp 
him,”  was  aU  Orscm  said,  and  without  a 
second  glance  at  the  dead  man  walked  aft, 
tugging  the  knife  out  ot  the  stiff  collar 
of  a  leather  jacket  he  wore  beneath  his  cffl- 
skins.  Men  who  had  believed  him  a  devil, 
men  who  had  been  almost  ready  to  believe 
him  simply  a  superman,  bent  over  their 
pumping  and  watched  him  affrightedly  as 
he  pa^ed.  He  walked  with  difficulty. 
He  was  undoubtedly  half  paralyzed  with 
ccdd  and  exposure.  Yet  he  drew  forth  the 
knife  and  tossed  it  overboard  without  a 
sign  that  he  realized  how  near  it  had  come 
to  letting  out  hk  life.  And  when  be  readied 
the  poop,  and  the  steward,  hastily  called 
by  the  mate,  stood  there  ready  to  antid- 
pate  hk  needs,  all  that  Orson  said  was: 
“Keep  a  go^  lookout,  and  hold  her  to 
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the  course  you’re  steering-,  mister.  And 
steward,  rouse  out  that  woman  of  mine 
and  send  her  up  with  some  black  coffee  and 
biscuit.” 

All  he  did  was  to  spread  out  the  chart, 
holding  down  one  edge  with  the  book  of 
record  passages,  and,  his  forefinger  on  the 
place  of  the  l^t  sure  position,  glower  darkly 
at  the  place  he  believed  the  ship  must  hie 
now  after  the  varying  courses  of  the  night. 
Precious  days  were  wasting.  Ice  lay  wher¬ 
ever  he  would  sail,  except  in  the  direction 
away  from  his  course.  Precious  days! 

CHAPTER  XVII 

RUMBLINGS 

CHIPS  sewed  up  the  dead  Greek  in  a 
bit|of  old  sail,  and  duly  ballasted  him 
for  launching  with  a  fathom  of  rust- 
pitted  cable.  Norris  was  slowly  thawing 
out  after  his  long  spell  at  the  helm,  and  the 
process  was  painful.  Norris  was  in  no  mood 
for  jest.  He  saw  no  humor  in  Godwin’s 
yam  about  how  RingUn  had  thought  that 
he,  Godwin,  meant  to  pile  into  Orson  too, 
when  he  was  actually  going  to  the  skipper’s 
assistance. 

“Why  wouldn’t  he  think  you  meant  to 
jump  the  Old  Man?”  Norris  growled,  pain¬ 
fully  rubbing  his  icy  feet.  “Who  here  would 
want  to  stop  anybody  slipping  the  steel 
into  that  black-souled  swine?  Eight  hours 
I  stood  at  that  bloody  wheel!” 

“Six  hours  he  sat  up  there  on  the  tops’l 
yard.  If  he  hadn’t,  where  ’ud  you  and  all 
of  us  be  now?”  Godwin  persisted.  He 
hated  Orson  for  a  shark-blooded  tyrant; 
but  he  had  to  admire  his  sheer  mt;  and  he 
knew  that  Norris  would  feel  as  he  felt  when 
the  cold  was  out  of  his  bones.  And  there  was 
neither  grog  nor  fire  in  the  forecastle  to 
^)eed  the  process. 

“Yus,  an’  he  corpses  the  Greek,  pore  beg¬ 
gar,  an’  sez,  dump  ’im,  just  like  that!” 
bleated  Tredway.  Groves  was  scrying 
out  the  breadbarge,  trying  to  think  up  some 
excuse  for  going  aft  without  danger  to  him¬ 
self.  He  believed  Orson  might  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  xmbend  a  bit,  since  his  ordeal 
aloft  must  have  warned  him  of  the  effects 
of  bitter  cold.  Tredway’s  shrill  complain¬ 
ings  had  lately  irritated  the  once  reverend. 
Now  they  touched  a  note  that  found  re- 
^xinsive  echoes.  “Just  like  a  sack  o’  spuds, 
he  sez,  dump  ’im!”  the  little  sea  lawyer 
went  on,  almost  screaming  now.  “I  sez  to 


Chips,  I  sez,  ‘ain’t  he  goin’  to  read  ’im  a 
piece  out  o’  the  bleedin’  Bible?’  I  sez,  and 
Chips  sez,  ‘Bloody  lucky  to  ’ave  a  fimeral 
at  all,  tryin’  to  knife  a  bloke!’  Bli’me! 
Didn’t  he  arsk  to  be  knifed?  A  shame  he 
wuzn’t,  that’s  wot  I  say.  And  like  a  sack  o’ 
spuds — ” 

“He  shan’t  be  dumped  like  a  sack  of 
spuds,  little  man,”  Groves  cut  in.  “I’m 
going  to  volunteer  to  read  the  service  over 
him.  There  may  be  rum  in  it  for  me. 
There’s  a  long  chance  I  may  get  some  for  the 
crowd.” 

Groves  watched  his  chance  and  ran  aft. 
Daylight  was  trying  to  flood  the  sky.  Only 
the  snow  seemed  more  visible.  Sea  and 
sky  were  slaty  gray.  Bits  of  ice  floated  past 
as  the  ship  sped  down  wind.  In  the  lee 
of  the  mainde^  snow  lay  knee  deep  every¬ 
where  but  in  the  course  of  the  water  from 
the  pumps.  There  a  gully  of  ice  cut  the 
snow.  Far  to  the  northeast  a  pale  patch 
of  lighter  gray  revealed  where  the  sun 
might  be;  but  only  between  blanket-like 
swirls  of  driving  snow.  Groves  mounted 
the  poop  ladder  and  was  at  the  chart-room 
door  before  the  oflScer  of  the  watch  had  seen 
him.  Orson  leaned  over  the  chart  table,  one 
hand  at  his  throat,  the  other  on  the  chart. 
His  eyes  were  glittering,  and  the  brows 
above  them  lowered  in  a  black  scowl. 
Nancy  stood  at  one  side,  holding  a  coffee 
jug.  The  steward  came  up  the  saloon  com¬ 
panionway  as  Groves  appeared  at  the  door. 

The  steward  had  a  storekeeper’s  billy  in 
his  hand,  and  he  looked  frightened.  Orson 
slammed  down  a  hand  on  ^e  chart  savage¬ 
ly,  and  the  steward  dropped  the  billy  with 
a  clatter.  The  noise  cau^  Orson  to  swing 
around,  white  faced  and  angry.  Forestall¬ 
ing  any  outburst,  the  steward  blurted  out; 

“A  whole  cask  o’  beef  is  bad,  captam! 
Opened  it  just  now.  No  brine  in  it.  Stinks,  it 
do.  Stores  is  proper  short  now.  What’ll  I — ” 

“Head  it  up.  It’ll  get  eaten  yet,  and 
with  gratitude,”  Orson  snapped,  uttering  a 
harsh  little  laugh  that  might  be  defiance  of 
Fate,  or  humorous  anticipation.  He  took 
his  hand  from  his  throat,  and  Nancy,  whose 
eyes  nevqr  left  him  for  a  moment,  started 
forward  with  a  little  cry. 

“Oh,  you’re  bleeding!”  she  murmured. 
Her  fingers  went  to  his  collar,  ripping  it 
open  in  spite  of  his  irritable  protest.  "Vi/hy, 
Val,  it’s  a  nasty  wound!  Who  did  it?  Do 
come  down  and  let  me  dress  it.  The  cold 
will  turn  it  into  a  dangerous  sore.” 
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A  LL  of  poor  Nancy  Prouse’s  training 
Za  surg^  back  upon  her.  She  had  been 
i-  ^  reared  where  poultices  might  be  said 
to  be  always  ready;  where  every  ^ringtime 
a  huge  pot  of  brimstone-and-treacle  inev¬ 
itably  appeared,  with  a  terrifying  Squeers- 
like  wooden  spoon  stuck  in  it,  and  a  terrify¬ 
ing, ^Squeerslike  aunt  or  grandmother  saw 
that  every  juvenile  member  of  the  family 
got  pn^rly  dosed;  where  a  whitlow  called 
for  hot  bread  poultice,  and  a  boil  demanded 
linseed;  mustard  baths  for  a  cold  had  been 
part  of  her  home  currioilum.  Her  pretty, 
simple,  gentle  face  was  fiill  of  a  vast  mother¬ 
liness  as  she  pulled  at  his  sleeve.  Her  big, 
innocent  eyes  held  deeps  of  motherho<^ 
that  seemed  to  reach  far  beyond  mere  solici¬ 
tude  for  the  hard  man  who  had  cooUy  stolen 
and  held  her.  Something  about  her  made 
Orson  stare  down  at  her  anxious  face,  and 
he  nearly  smiled.  He  actually  moved  to  fol¬ 
low  her  urging.  Groves  believed  his  oppor¬ 
tune  moment  had  come.  He  stq^)ed  for¬ 
ward,  one  finger  boldy  touching  Val  Or¬ 
son’s  shoulder. 

“Oq)tain,  our  messmate  is  about  to 
be  buried,  and  the  men  are  uneasy  because 
the  poor  soul  is  to  go  overboard  without  a 
prayer.” 

Orson  grinned,  without  any  suggestion 
of  merriment. 

"What  the  hell’s  a  prayer  to  a  murderer?” 
he  asked.  "You  say  some  prayers  over  him 
if  you  like.  You’ve  got  a  Bible  for’ard, 
haven’t  you?” 

"Yes,  a  Swedish  Bible,  captain,”  re¬ 
turned  Graves  quickly,  and  boldly  glanced 
at  Nancy.  Orson’s  grin  turned  to  some¬ 
thing  almost  wolfish.  But  Groves  was 
taking  no  more  chances. 

"I  can  read  the  service  over  the  body, 
sir,  and  shall  gladly  do  so.  It  is  terrible  to 
think  of  a  soul  laxmehed  into  the  beyond 
without  benefit  of  clergy.”  He  hurri^  to 
finish,  because  Orson  was  already  on  the 
stairs,  led  by  Nancy.  "It’ll  be  cruelly  cold 
there  on  deck,  sir,  and  I  shall  be  bar^ 
headed,”  he  said. 

Groves  nearly  stopped  breathing  in  the 
instant  after  1^  hint  was  out.  He  had 
vivid  recollections  about  that  other  occa¬ 
sion  where  a  Swedish  Bible  and  grog  went 
hand-in-hand.  Strangely,  Orson  did  not 
swing  on  him.  Instep,  he  spoke  to  the 
steward  over  his  shoulder,  while  slowly  de¬ 
scending  the  stairs  in  Nancy’s  wake. 

"Give  all  hands  a  tot  o’  grog.  It’ll  help 


their  bellies  to  stand  the  news  when  rations 
are  cut  down.  Give  this  hellbender  a 
double  allowance,  and  tell  me  if  he  gets 
saucy  again.” 

The  once  reverend  Groves  hurried  for¬ 
ward  with  the  glad  news.  Men  stared  at 
him  in  astonis^ent.  Some  cursed  him; 
called  him  liar  and  unholy  joker;  but  they 
followed  when  he  went  aft,  and  ^ey  found 
the  steward  there  with  grog.  And  they 
trooped  forward  again,  in  the  driving  snow, 
at  the  heels  of  Groves,  to  ^)eed  the  Greek 
into  the  icy  sea.  They  stood  bareheaded, 
at  the  command  of  Groves.  Neither  the 
mate  nor  Orson  appeared;  but  young  Ring- 
lin  was  callow  enough  to  feel  a  little  aw^ 
still,  and  he  stood  there  too,  though  he  did 
not  removethis  cap  until  Groves  sonorously 
intoned: 

"We  therefore  now  commit  this  body  to 
the  deep,  to  be  turned  into  corruption — ” 

Groves  was  reading  from  memory.  Ss 
bode  was  written  in  Swedish,  and,  besides, 
was  a  Bible,  and  not  a  prayer  book. 

"Bli’me!  That  ain’t  in  the  Biblel”  mut¬ 
tered  Tredway  quite  audibly.  The  little 
sea  lawyer  was  shivering,  in  ^ite  d  tlK 
grog,  but  the  grog  had  given  hun  courage, 
and  that  let  loose  his  swivel-hung  tongue. 
"  ’E’s  m  a  k  i  n  ’  it  up,  he  is.  The  Lor* 
says — ” 

"Through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — ” 
Groves  went  on,  pushing  a  stiff  forefinger 
into  Tredway’s  slunny  (±est  and  capsizing 
him  among  ^e  mates. 

"Get  a  move  on  and  let  him  slide!”  said 
Rin^in  sharply.  Groves  gave  him  a  re¬ 
proachful  glamce,  impudently  trading  upon 
his  present  employment,  wUch  Ringlin  a- 
lently  vowed  to  get  square  for  later  on. 
The  men’s  bare  heads  were  powdered  with 
snow.  They  shuddered  in  the  biting  wind. 
Chips  and  the  bosun  at  the  head  of  the  hatch 
cover  which  supported  the  body  alone 
seemed  to  be  at  ease;  perhaps  the  double 
tot  of  rum  they  had  received  from  the  stew¬ 
ard  had  more  to  do  with  that  than  any  in¬ 
fluence  the  late  reverend  Groves’  reading 
might  have.  At  the  second  mate’s  sharp 
interruption  they  lifted  the  bier  a  foot'or 
so,  tilting  it  almost  to  the  point  where  the 
corp>se  must  slide  from  under  the  flag. 
Tr^way  started  forward  choking  with  a 
fearful  gasp  of  apprehension.  The  ship 
sped  along.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  back¬ 
ing  mainyards  for  the  Greek.  Ice  tinkled 
and  cracUed  all  along  the  ship’s  sides. 
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*T1xat  it  may  be  i&e  ffis  prions  body — ” 
intoned  Groves,  nose  in  air,  e3res  loddng 
down  npon  die  pages  of  the  Bode  be  codd 
not-read.  And  then  the  ship  n^ed.  Tbe 
body>sSd.  The  folds  of  tbe  flag  rippled  as 
the  coipse  passed  nnder  it,  and  over  the 
side  it  went,  before  Ch^  or  the  boson 
knew  it,  and  Tredway  ran  to  the  rail  a^nd 
gfbied  aifter  it  white-faced. 

“He  never 'saad  no  prayer.  He  never 
said  Amenr  he  squealed.  “Pore  bloke  gets 
donqied  jnst  like  a  sack  o'  spods,  just  like 
I  said.  Bad’ll  come  of  h.  You  see.”  Tred¬ 
way  was  standby  on  the  only  spare  spar 
left,  staring  along  the  track  of  die  ship 
among  the  ice  cakes.  He  yelped  suddenly, 
like  a  dog  that  is  hurt,  and  his  rinpmates 
ran  to  his  side  growfing. 

“There!  Look!”  Tredway  squealed,  one 
skinny  hand  outflung  astern. 

Past  as  the  ship  qied,  and  diick  though 
the  snow  drove,  before  distance  cast  a 
merdful  curtain  between  them  the  men  of 
the  fly^  Kestrd  could  see  a  broad  raft  of 
ice  sairfoig  from  under  the  rinp’s  counter, 
besuing  upon  it  the  Icmg  canvas  bundle 
which  was  the  Gre^. 

Men  trooped  into  the  forecastles, 
those  off  watch.  Others  resumed 
the  dreary  grind  at  the  pumps. 
Groves  wmit  aft  to  report  his  duty  done 
and  to  reedve  the  second  portion  of  his 
double  tot  of  rum.  Tredway  crept  into  Ws 
bunk  and  buried  his  head  imder  the  damp 
blanket,  bititig  the  straw  pillow  to  smother 
his  weeping.  It  was  Groves  who  uncov¬ 
ered  hi^  and  started  to  reason  with  him 
out  oi  the  wisdom  eqgendered  by  two  stiff 
hookers  of  forty  over-proof  rum.  And  Tred¬ 
way  had  lost  ail  his  sea-lawyer  volubility. 
He  Estened  to  Groves  for  Mteen  minutes 
without  a  reply,  cheJung  back  sobs  of  ner¬ 
vous  terror,  untff  Norris,  only  partly  thawed 
out  yet,  rouj^ily  bade  bun  dap  stoppers  on 
to  Ins  weeper,  and  advised  Groves  to  keep 
his  sermoniring  for  the  next  funeraL 
“H  your  buddy  hadn’t  been  so  damned 
slow,  it  would  have  been  a  real  funeral  this 
Ihne:  Orson’s  funeral,”  Groves  retmted 
loftily.  He  really  floatkl  hi^  upon  a  rose¬ 
ate  cloud  of  rich  Jamaica  sugar  spint. 
“Only  Godwin’s  flannel  feet  saved  Orson 
and  kifled  the  Greek.  Good  s^mate,  too, 
the  Greek  was.  Many’s  the  time  he  stood 
my  wheeL” 

Godwin  lauded  contemptuously.  ,He 


had  just  succeeded  in  conviixdng  Norris 
that  he  bad  tried  to  save  Orson:  out  of  no 
love  for  tihe  skipper,  but  simply  on  the  im¬ 
pulse  cf  a  deemt  saOorman'  who  admues 
grit  in  a  man  aird  hates  steel  in  the  settk- 
ment  of  a  grievaiKe  unless  both  parties 
wield  it. 

“If  I  had  been  any  quidrer  the  Gredr 
would  have  died  qurdrer,  that’s  all,”  he 
said.  “Remember  that,  too,  any  of  yod  bold 
buckos  wbo  might  think  some  time  of  jump¬ 
ing  the  Old  Man.  He’s  a  he-man,  Orson  is, 
ai^  nobody  prats  sted  to  him  wink  Fm 
within  jumping  distance,  unless  he  starts 
something  Imiaself.  The  Greek  tried  to 
murder  him.” 

^‘God’s  truth,  and  why  wouldn’t  he?” 
screamed  Tredway  in  frenxy.  “Ain’t  he  a 
hriHon?  Ain!t  he  working  our  guts  out, 
and  starvin’  us,  and  freezin’  us  o’  coW? 
And  ain’t  tbe  pore  bfcedin’  GteA  a-saifin’ 
this  blessed  minute  atop  o’  the  sea  wivout  a 
prayer  said  over  ’im?  ’E'U  sail  ’ti!  the  alba¬ 
trosses  picks  %  bones  dean,  *e  will,  an’ 
then  the  soul  of  ’im  ’ll  go  into  a  shark  as  ’ll 
fdler  this  here  diip  ’til  some  pore  bldce  falls 
overboard  and — ” 

“Hurii!”  Groves  soothed  the  Bttk  man, 
patting  his  head  paternally.  “We  must 
bear  and  forbear,  my  son.  The  Father 
above  is  looking  down  upon  us — ” 

“Wot  do  I  care?”  Tredway  squealed 
fiercely.  “Wot  good  do  that  do  us?  ’E 
only  looks  sideways  on  the  likes  o’  us  pore 
blighters.  If  we  wuz  men,  we — ” 

“Sh!  I  can  not  listen  to  such  talk.” 
Groves  put  on  a  great  assumption  of  prob¬ 
ity  and  righteousness.  There  was  nothing 
he  wanted  more  than  to  hear  the  crew  ex¬ 
press  their  hatred  of  Orson  and  weariness 
of  the  ship.  But  he  wanted  the  expression 
to  be  unanimous  and  sp<mtaiieoas,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  doubt  about  it.  And 
while  Norris  and  Godwin  remained  aloof  to 
suggestions  of  active  discontent,  the  time 
was  not  fuHy  ripe.  He  <tid  know,  however, 
or  believed  he  knew,  how  to  stir  the  two 
young  seamen  into  a  different  frame  of 
mind,  and  he  had  his  chance  now,  when  a 
young  ordinary  seaman  staggered  in  carrying 
tbe  breakfast  coffee-kettle  and  bread-barge. 
The  lad  dammed  both  down  on  a  sea  chest. 

“Ain’t"nothink  rise,  only  cawfee  and 
hardtack,”  he  said  dulty. 

“Wot?”  ydped  the  sea  lawyer,  aroused 
out  of  his  dismak  by  any  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.  “No  ’ash?” 
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“T^T  ARDTACK  and  cawfee,  th’  doctor 

|~|  sez,”  the  lad  retorted,  filling  his 
•L  own  pannikin  with  bitter  coffee, 
and  drawing  no  wordy  penalty  from  his 
elders,  all  too  stricken  to  notice.  « 

“ITLsee  about  it,”  snarled  Tredway,  and 
started  for  the  door  bound  aft. 

“Better  not,”  Groves  advised  him,  hold¬ 
ing  on  to  the  little  man’s  shirt.  Groves  was 
still  full  of  the  warmth  and  dation  of  the 
rum,  and  felt  tremendously  superior  to  his 
place  just  then.  He  was  filled  with  a  benev- 
olept  paternalism  toward  his  fellows;  but 
be  wanted  to  be  the  pater  in  his  own  way, 
and  that  way  led  toward  the  gentle  coercion 
of  Norris  and  Godwin  away  from  their 
astounding  and  stupid  objection  to  small- 
ganging  Val  Orson. 

“Better  not  go  aft  about  a  trifle  like 
food — ” 

“Trifle?  Bloody  warsi”  howled  a  hungry 
sailor  who  crouched  over  the  breadbmge 
with  unbelieving  eyes.  ‘Trifle  d’ye  c^ 
it?  Ain’t  we  been  starved  all  the  pas¬ 
sage?  Have  we  ever  got  even  our  full 
whack,  leave  alone  anything  over?  Now 
there’s  no  hash,  no  nothing  for  breakfast, 
but  bloody  cockroach-juice  and  pantilesl 
If  he  won’t  go  aft  I  will.” 

“I  repeat,  you  had  better  not  go,  my 
son,”  Grove  insisted  gently.  “I  was  aft 
a  while  ago.  Didn’t  I  get  nun  for  all  hands, 
when  I  might  easily  ^ve  got  it  for  myself 
only?” 

“He’s  right.  He  got  us  rum,”  growled 
the  sailor  who  never  said  much,  with  a 
scowl  directed  at  the  gnunbler.  Groves 
went  on,  in  a  wonderfully  suave  tone  that 
was  calculated  to  smooth  ruffled  spirits. 

“1  was  aft,  and  I  heard  the  steward  re¬ 
port  that  a  full  cask  of  beef  had  been  opened 
and  found  rotten  because  the  brine  had  leaked 
out  of  it.  Eat  your  biscuit,  and  be  glad  the 
hardtack  tank  is  not  empty  yet.  Didn’t 
you  all  see  when  the  Did  Man  was  stabbed? 
Was  he  ruffled  at  all?  Wasn’t  he  the  coolest 
man  in  the  ship,  and  just  down  from  six 
hours  aloft,  too?  D’ye  think  you  won’t 
smell  hell  ff  you  go  to  him  now?  Wait. 
There’ll  come  the  time  when  you  get  no 
beef  for  dirmer,  and  that’ll  be  the  time  to 
brace  him.  I’ll  brace  him  myself,  and  if  I 
can  get  rum  out  of  him  I  can  get  meat. 
Patience,  my  sons,  patience.” 

“Patience!  Yer  full  o’,  booze,  yuh  blar- 
sted  ’oly  bloater!  Wot  if  you  ain’t  got  no 
teeth,  same  as  me?”  growled  an  old  man 


whose  bootless  feet  boasted  no  other  pro¬ 
tection  from  freezing  seas  than  burlap  bags 
wrapped  and  lashed  about  them. 

“I’d  soak  my  hardtack  in  coffee,  old 
man,”  Groves-retorted  gravely;  but  under 
the  gravity  was  elation.  Other  men  were 
growling.  Norris  and  Godwin  looked 
blackly  at  the  cheerless  breakfast.  A  leaven 
was  at  work.  A  leaven  of  sour  protest. 
And  men  who  had  dumbly  endured  the  bitter 
weeks  of  cruel  labor,  of  putrid  food  and 
bleak,  wet,  comfortless  beds,  found  them¬ 
selves  now  right  up  against  a  wall  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  hunger  which  seemed  to  be  the 
ultimate  limit  of  their  docile  endurance. 

“Yus,  soak  yer  ’ardtack  in  cawfee  and 
thank  the  bloomin’  Lord  yer  alive,  same  as 
Mister  Bleedin’  Groves  would,”  squealed 
Tredway,  glaring  viciously  around  the  fcnre- 
castle.  “I’m  the  bleedin’  ’ymn-singin’  rum 
swiper!” 

Groves  rolled  into  his  bunk  to  get  ahead 
on  sleep.  He  knew  it  was  more  than  likdy 
that  all  hands  would  be  called  again  before 
the  watch  was  up;  but  he  smiled  as  he  closed 
his  eyes. 

CHAPTER  XVm 

TWO  FACES 

AT  THE  end  of  a  long  southerly  board 
Xa  which  brought  the  ship  into  fiercer 
A  jL  cold,  the  ice  stretched  solid  as  a  cliff 
ahead  of  her.  There  was  wind  to  spare. 
Only  the  scattered  ice  kept  the  seas  down. 
But  now  the  wind  shifted  to  the  westward, 
and  the  ice  to  the  east  and  north  parted, 
leaving  a  wide  open  channel  straight  in  the 
course  Orsen  wanted  to  go. 

“We’ll  wear  ship,  nuster,  and  put  the  mus¬ 
lin  onto  her,”  he  told  the  mate.  The  men 
still  spent  dreary  hours  at  the  pumps. 
Some  of  the  ice  had  battered  the  old  hull 
very  hard.  There  were  men  there  whose 
sack-wrapped  feet  and  legs  were  frozen  into 
huge  bundles  of  indistinguishable  ugliness, 
and  beneath  the  ugliness  was  agony.  Men 
there  were  whose  hands  and  feet  were  raw 
witl^  cold  sores  and  sea  cuts,  whose  every 
action  was  torture.  The  old  seaman  who 
had  mourned  lack  of  teeth  when  forced  to 
eat  hardtack  alone,  now  found  biscuit 
soaked  in  even  hot  water  as  much  as  he 
could  manage  to  swallow;  for  scurvy  had 
made  its  appearance,  first  revealing  itself 
in  the  old  fellow’s  puffed  and  bleeding  gums. 
Yet  these  men  must  obey  when  orders  were 
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given,  for  their  lives  were  in  the  hands  of 
that  odd  devil  aft,  who  alone  could  bring 
them  safely  out  of  the  frozen  fastnesses  the 
ship  had  forced  into. 

“Ready  to  wear  ship!  Hands  aft  and' 
brail  in  the  spanker!”  the  mate  roared;  and 
at  the  same  time  Ringlin  led  a  gang  to  the 
main  dew-gamets  to  haul  up  the  nuun  sail. 
The  cioji^  was  already  stowed.  Orson 
himsdf  watdied  the  helm,  and  as  the  ship 
fdl  o£F  before  the  stiff  breeze,  the  afto*  yards 
were  braced  and  the  for^^ards  and  head- 
saDs  swung  and  shifted  imtil  the  wind  was 
on  the  otl^r  side  and  the  old  Kestrd  gath¬ 
ered  speed  to  the  northward  with  a  howling 
beam  wind. 

“Put  the  courses  to  work,  mister,  and  get 
the  topgallants’ls  and  staysTs  on  her,” 
Orson  ordered.  And  men  trooped  sullenly 
from  rope  to  rc^  at  the  heels  of  mates  who 
tried  to  show  enthusiasm  in  the  face  of  an¬ 
other  prospect  of  cruel  over-driving  of  the 
wradred  ship.  \^th  the  wind  strong  and 
increasing,  and  the  sea  rising  as  tbe  ice 
diminish^,  the  ship  leaned  down  to  lee¬ 
ward  and  groaned  with  the  burden  of  wa¬ 
ter-soaked  timber  within  her  holds.  She 
was  less  quick  to  recover  than  die  had  been 
at  the  beginning  the  passage.  Water 
had  swashed  among  her  freight  too  long. 
And  every  added  pmind  of  sail  pressure  in¬ 
creased  the  terrific  drag  of  her  burden. 

“Get  a  move  on  with  the  canvas,  mister, 
and  pump  her  dear  of  water,”  snaj^ied  the 
skip^.  He  stood  at  the  poop  rail,  his 
knuckles  white  with  the  stress  of  his  grip. 
A  black  frown  darkened  his  gaze.  Every 
few  minutes  he  glanced  at  the  rushing  water 
alongside.  From  time  to  time,  when  an¬ 
other  sail  had  been  sheeted  home,  hobted 
and  trimmed,  he  strode  aft  to  lo(^  at  the 
patent  log  dial.  Tredway  stood  at  the 
wheel,  blue  and  shivering,  and  terror  had 
as  much  to  do  with  hb  state  as  the  cold. 
Every  time  Orson  passed  him,  glancing  into 
the  biimade  as  he  stej^ied  to  the  taff^  to 
see  the  log,  the  virulmt  little  sea-lawyer’s 
lq>s  moved  soimcDessly;  as  if  rehearsing  some 
(^ths  of  legal  warning  in  case  Orson  should 
find  harsh  fault  with  the  steering.  And  it 
seemed  possible  that  Tredway’s  fears  might 
materialize,  for  the  ship  had  a  strong  true 
gale  abeam,  and  she  could  steer  a  compass 
course  quite  easily  if  only  the  proper  hand 
was  on  her  wheel.  But  Ors<m  app>eared  to 
find  nothing  amiss  with  the  steering.  He 
nodded  when  the  last  upper  staysail  was  set 


and  sheeted  home.  The  cxM  gray  seas 
rushed  along  her  side;  the  fly-wheel  of  the 
log  spun  so  fast  that  the  spokes  disap¬ 
peared  and  the  thing  locdred  like  a  transpar¬ 
ent  disk. 

Then  Ors(m  left  the  ship  to  the  care  of 
the  inate,  and  went  into  the  chart-room. 
The  men  of  both  watches,  still  keeping 
Kalashie  watch,  ^lit  themselves  into  three 
gangs,  and  one  gang  began  the  dreary  grind 
of  pumping.  But  there  was  no  diantey 
raised.  Bitter  water  froze  about  the  men’s 
feet.  At  each  thump  of  a  windward  sea, 
heavy  sprays  flew  athwart  the  ship,  and 
froze  where  they  fell.  The  men  at  the  wind¬ 
ward  pump  wheel  were  Speedily  coated  in 
ghtteiing  mail.  The  higher  flying  ^rays 
struck  rigging  and  saib,  and  the  drqis  as 
they  froze  framed  stalactites  that  grew  fast 
enough  for  growth  to  be  visible,  and  kept 
men  in  fear  their  falling  when  grown  to 
perilous  weight. 

IT  WAS  the  third  day.  of  hardtack  break¬ 
fasts.  Su|q)er  had  abo  been  cut  down. 
Every  other  day  a  small  pan  of  hash 
was  made  for  each  watch;  but  Ihe  meat  was 
bad,  the  hardtack  crawling  with  weevib; 
the  preserved  vegetables  had  never  been 
very  good,  and  now  they  were  moldy. 
Mr.  Martin  was  used  to  driving  crews.  He 
had  heard  every  sort  erf  growl  a  sailorman 
could  put  up.  Mobt  growling  he  took  as 
part  of  hb  job,  and  quite  as  part  of  the  deep¬ 
water  sailor’s  personality.  On  that  last 
record-breaking  passage  from  the  East  he 
had  seen  nien  driven  to  frenzy  by  Orson’s 
methods;  but  at  least  there  had  been  no 
real  shortage  of  food  then.  Now  even  that 
cabin  went  short  of  many  things  hitherto 
considered  necessaries.  Martin  knew  that 
Orsrai  and  Nancy  themselves  had  only  the 
same  food  as  the  mates.  Nancy  might  con¬ 
trive  some  little  change  of  diet  out  sheer 
ingenuity,  but  the  base  was  the  same  as  all 
the  afterguard  had;  and  the  steward  had  re¬ 
peatedly  said,  in  answer  to  complaints  of 
one  or  other  of  the  mates,  that  all  the  food 
in  the  ship  came  out  of  one  stock.  There 
were  no  grades,  no  different  qualities. 

“He  ought  to  serve  rum  once  a  day  any¬ 
how.  There’s  plenty,”  Martin  mutter^ 
to  himself  when  a  sudden  blast  of  rising 
wind  made  him  shiver,  and  a  sheet  of  ^ray 
that  was  frozen  when  it  hit  flew  over  the 
rail  and  drenched  and  cut  the  toiling 
wretches  at  the  pumps. 
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“I  hopes  the  swine  goes  to  a  Rooshian 
hell,  wWe  boilin’  brimstone  freezes!” 
screamed  the  old,  old  man  whose  scurvied 
gums  had  gotten  him  no  pity.  He  sdll  la¬ 
bored  at  the  pumps  with  the  rest,  though 
scarcely  able  to  keep  his  feet.  And  Groves 
chided  him,  in  a  voice  to  be  heard  above  the 
whine  of  the  wind  and  the  roar  of  the  leap¬ 
ing  seas. 

“Raise  not  thy  vmce  against  thy  law¬ 
fully  appointed  master,  but  endure  the 
cross  for  his  name’s  sake!” 

The  frenzied  old  sailorman  squealed  like 
a  woimded  animal,  let  go  the  pump  brake 
and  tottered  over  to  Groves,  raising  both 
hands  high  and  bringing  them  down  with 
pitiful  anger  upon  his  tormentor’s  shoulder,— 
missing  his  head.  Groves  dodged,  and 
lauded  contemptuously.  The  old  ch^  fell 
forward,  and  collapsed  among  the  drenched 
and  frozen  legs  of  his  shipmates,  ill  beyond 
all  bearing. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  that  man?” 
the  mate  shouted. 

“Dying  of  starvation  and  hardship!” 
Groves  ^wled  back. 

“Take  him  for’ard —  Not  all  of  you! 
Two  can  carry  him.  Pump,  the  rest  o’ 
you!” 

Martin  watched  the  men  stagger  into  the 
forecastle  with  the  sick  man.  He  wanted 
to  tell  Orson  about  it;  to  suggest  some  le¬ 
niency  for  the  driven  crew.  But  he  hesi¬ 
tated.  Val  Orson  sat  at  the  chart  table,  his 
head  on  one  hand,  a  p>air  of  dividers  in  the 
other  hand,  and  there  was  a  heavy  frown 
on  his  brow.  The  Kestrel  was  many  days 
behind  a  record  now,  after  being  forced  so 
far  to  the  southward.  And  all  that  extra 
distance  had  still  to  be  made  up.  As  he 
sat  there,  with  the  port  light  behind  his 
head,  he  presented  an  aspect  which  had  no 
attractions  for  Martin.  The  mate  was  not 
much  given  to  deep  thought  where  his  cap- 
t^  was  concerned.  He  had  known  Orson 
some  time,  had  seen  his  ways  and  knew  his 
tremendous  capacity  for  trouble  making. 
He  had  not.  cai^  to  examine  very  closely 
into  Orson’s  apparent  moods  for  a  long  time. 
He  stood  there,  outside  the  deck-house  com¬ 
panionway  in  which  was  the  chart-room, 
and  only  half  glanced  inside,  careftUly  keep¬ 
ing  outside  Oran’s  range  of  vision  until  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  enter  and  beard 
the  lion  in  his  den. 

“Read  the  log,  mister!” 

Martin  start^  sharply.  Orson  spoke 


without  moving,  and  in  a  level,  matter-of- 
fact  tone  which  plainly  said  he  had  been 
aware  of  Martin’s  presence  all  the  time. 
“WeU?” 

The  word  was  shot  out.  Martin  at  last 
moved  out  of  his  startled  halt,  and^  hurried 
to  the  taffrail.  And  before  he  moved  back 
he  made  quite  sure  that  he  had  read  the  log 
correctly.  When  he  reported  the  mileage 
to  Orson  he  blurted  out  the  news  about  the 
sick  man,  and  stated  his  opinion  that  the 
men  were  too  hard  driven.  Orson  did  not 
turn  iipon  him  as  he  half  expected.  Orscm 
did  notlook  up  imtil  he  had  jotted  down  the 
log  reading  and  measured  ^e  distance  ofif 
with  rulers  and  dividers  on  the  chart.  Then 
he  glanced  quickly  at  Martin. 

“Go  for’^  and  see  what’s  the  matter 
with  that  man,”  he  said.  “If  it’s  anything 
serious  tell  me.  If  not,  put  the  old  soldier 
back  to  work.  And  tell  that  man  Groves  to 
take  a  round  turn  with  his  long  tongue,  or 
I’ll  shorten  it  for  him.” 

f  I  'HE  mate  went  forward  between  ^rays, 

I  and  wonder  was  predominant  in  his 
X  mind.  Orson  Had  not  broken  out 
in  furious  vitvq)eration.  He  had  ^xken 
quietly.  His  gaze  was  only  a  trifle  grim; 
not  at  all  menacing.  Martin  wonde^  if 
the  skipper  could  be  getting  ack.  Then  he 
reached  the  forecastle,  entered,  and  in  one 
minute  was  running  aft  with  ti^t  lips.  He 
forgot  to  st<^  and  give  Groves  the  sapper’s 
message. 

“It’s  saurvy!”  he  jerked  out,  filling  the 
chart-room  doorway.  Orson  looked  sharply 
at  him,  and  carefully  weighted  down  the 
chart  with  books  and  rulers  before  standing 
up. 

“I  suppose  you  know  what  scurvy’s  like, 
mister?” 

“Ay,  as  well  as  any  man!”  Martin  re¬ 
torted.  There  was  something  rather  terri¬ 
ble  in  the  thought  of  scurvy  falling  upon 
that  ship  with  her  ill-nouri^ed  crew  and 
her  hell-bent  commander  driving  Hom- 
wards  through  the  bitter  seas  of  the  South. 
He  did  know  what  scurvy  was  like,  too.  He 
had  seen  plenty  of  it.  The  very  idea  of  it 
might  weU  make  any  man  shudder  in  that 
ship. 

“Did  you  tell  the  man  Groves  what  I 
told  you  to?” 

“I  forgot,  sir,”  stammered  Martin,  puz¬ 
zled  at  O^n’s  attitude.  Why  did  the  man 
stop  to  bother  about  Groves,  when  scurvy 
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was  breedmg  in  his  ship.  Orson  buttoned 
—  hb  watch  coat. 

“I’ll  send  Groves  aft  to  you.  Tell  him. 
I’ll  look  at  the  scurvy  case  myself,”  he  said. 

Men  bent  over  th«r  pumping  when  some¬ 
body  growled  that  the  Old  Man  was  com¬ 
ing  forward.  Orson  rarely  left  the  poop. 
For  a  swift  instant  Groves  had  roseate  vi- 
aoos  (rf  arousing  the  whole  crowd  to  jump¬ 
ing  in  and  doing  what  the  Greek  failed 
lamentably  to  do  on  the  very  last  occasion 
when  Or^  went  forward.  Then  Orson 
paused  by  the  pumps,  and  Groves  was  stag¬ 
gered  to  hear  himself  addressed. 

“Go  aft  to  the  mate.  Groves.  He  has 
something  for  you  that’ll  do  you  good,”  Or¬ 
son  remarked,  and  Groves  hurried  away 
with  a  wide  grin  of  anticipation  to  the  envy 
of  his  mates.  The  ^qrper  went  on  and  en¬ 
tered  the  forecastle.  He  was  diere  no  longer 
than  the  mate  had  remained.  But  GrOves 
~  was  bade  at  the  primps  when  he  returned 
aft,  and  there  was  no  grin  on  the  once  rev¬ 
erend’s  face  behind  the  skipper’s  back; 
there  was  evil  and  threat. 

“Have  that  sick  man  brou^t  aft,”  Orson 
ordered  when  he  reached  the  poop.  And 
while  Martin,  himself  dazed  with  aston¬ 
ishment,  told  off  men  to  ob^  the  astound¬ 
ing  order,  Val  Orson  went  below  and  made 
the  steward  and  Nancy  prepare  a  spare 
berth  for  a  hospital. 

“Got  any  potatoes  left,  steward?”  he 
asked.  ; 

“A  few  little  withered  ’uns,  sir.  I  was 
keepin’  ’em  for  the  missus’s  ha^.” 

“Got  any  lime-juice?  Or  vinegar?” 

“Ain’t  no  lime-juice,  ar.  Plenty  o'  vine¬ 
gar,  thou^,  and  rni^ty  sour  it  is  too.  Two 
voyages  old.” 

“Grt  a  couple  of  potatoes,  and  some  vine¬ 
gar.  Nancy,  you’ll  have  to  nurse  a  sidr  old 
man  who’s  liely  lousy  too.  Give  him  a 
wash  first.  I’ll  tdl  you  what  to  treat  him 
with.  And  steward,  how  much  sugar  is 
there,  or  molasses?” 

“There’s  them  two  bags  o’  bad  sugar  you 
got  in  Java,  sir.  Them  as  got  wet.  Ain’t 
much  molasses  left.  Ain’t  much  good  su- 
-gar,  neither.” 

The  old  sailor  was  carried  aft  while  Orson 
was  crushing  to  pulp  two  wrinkled  potatoes. 
Fear  sat  heavily  upon  the  andmt  shell¬ 
back’s  pained  face  when  Orson  bent  over 
him,  examining  him  in  the  brighter  light  of 
the  cabin. 

“Open  your  mouth.” 


Tremblingly  the  swollen  gums  parted. 
They  were  bleeding,  and  reccing  from  the 
few  yellow  teeth  remaining  in  them.  Orson 
took  the  potato-juice  on  ^  fingers  and  be¬ 
gan  to  rub  the  giuns.  Wherever  his  finger 
pressed  the  impression  remained.  There 
was  no  resiliency  in  the  sick  flesh.  But  the 
old  man  greedily  licked  at  the  juice,  swal¬ 
lowing  all  he  could  get.  A  pai^ul  greedi¬ 
ness  for  raw  p>otatoes  was  in  his  filmy  eyes. 
When  all  the  pulp  and  juice  were  u^  up, 
Orson  straighten^  up. 

“Look  after  him  now,  you  two,”  he  told 
Nancy,  indicating  the  steward  with  a  nod. 
“Get  him  clean  first.  Then  see  that  he 
takes  half  a  glass  of  vinegar  and  sugar  every 
time  you  feed  him,  and  feed  him  flour  gruel. 
Give  him  a  shot  of  nun,  hot,  before  he  goes 
to  sleep  for  the  night.  And  steward,  ’til  fur¬ 
ther  orders,  serve,  out  to  all  hands  a  tot  of 
rum  every  noon,  but  make  ’em  drink  a 
whack  of  vinegar  and  sugar  first.  See  they 
drink  it,  mind.” 

ORSON  went  to  the  chart-room,  and 
Martin  found  himself  casting  fre¬ 
quent  glances  inside.  As  Orson  sat 
scanning  the  log  book,  or  reading  over  for  the 
hundredth  time  some  part  of  Maury’s  pas¬ 
sage  book,  or  for  minutes  at  a  time  gazing  up 
throu^  a  window  at  his  ship’s  lofty  towers 
of  spar  and  canvas,  he  presented  a  picture 
which  Martin  for  the  first  time  found  fas¬ 
cinating.  Martin  believed  he  knew  Val 
Orson  well.  When  he  sailed  from  port  on 
this  second  voyage  with  him,  he  kmew  he 
was  going  on  a  voyage  vdiich  would  be  no 
bed  o’  roses  or  chapel  of  ease.  And  he  had 
believed  that  Orson  was  simply  and  only  a 
driver,  a  bucko,  a  man-killer  for  no  other 
reason  than  sheer  callousness  and  love  of 
power  over  men.  Now  he  wondered  if  that 
estimate  was  correct. 

Where  Orson  sat,  the  light  of  a  porthole 
was  right  behind  his  head,  and  the  resulting 
profile  was  sharp  and  vivid.  There  were 
high  lights  on  the  nose  and  forehead,  and 
the  strong  chin;  the  deep,  keen  eyes  re¬ 
flected  lights  whenever  they  were  raised  to 
look  aloft.  Orson  had  removed  his  sealskin 
cap;  his  hair  was  rumpled  and  unruly. 
There  was  a  tinge  of  gray  here  and  there 
among'  the  black.  Strongly  lined  that  face 
was,  at  the  comers  of  the  eyes,  at  the  ends  of 
the  mouth,  beside  the  nose.  Yet,  just  at 
that  moment,  Martin  could  see  nothing  of 
brutality  there. 
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There  was  a  great  deal  of  the  eagle  in 
that  face;  but  nothing  pi  the  vulture.  Mar¬ 
tin  dared  not  linger  there,  staring.  He 
paced  the  poop,  keeping  a  s^orly  eye  over 
the  ship,  the  sea,  and  the  weather;  watching 
the  steering,  cardul  that  the  pumping  gang 
kept  at  work.  But  at  every  turn  he  paused 
for  a  brief  moment,  and  glanced  again  at 
the  face  against  the  port-hole.  And  the  more 
he  looked,  the  less  he  wondered  at  Orson’s 
action  toward  the  old  seaman  sick  of  the 
scurvy.  He  wondered,  actually,  why  he 
ever  thought  Orson  tough,  and  hard,  and 
cruel.  There,  in  Val  Oran’s  daytime  face, 
dwelt  pride,  if  pride  ever  dwelt  in  any  man’s 
face.  There,  too,  dwelt  affection.  Yearn¬ 
ing  was  there.  And  even  Martin,  dull 
though  he  was  in  such  matters,  could  detect 
the  object  of  them  all.  Even  Martin  was 
not  fod  enough  to  think  that  Orson  was 
coming  into  tender  mood  over  Nancy 
Prouse.  No,  this  was  some  deeper,  vaster 
love  that  thralled  Val  Orson.  It,  or  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  it,  had  deepened  those  lines  on  his 
grim  face.  It,  or  the  object  of  it,  eradicated 
from  that  face  at^that  instant  all  suggestion 
of  brutality,  evil,  or  callousness. 

“Crazy  about  the  ship!”  muttered  Mar¬ 
tin  at  last.  “Damned  if  I  don’t  believe  he 
says  his  prayers  to  her  picture!”  . 

Mr.  Martin’s  musings  were  summarily 
ended  by  Orson’s  abrupt  appearance  at  his 
side  as  he  turned  at  the  after  end  of  his  short 
walk.  Bareheaded  and  without  his  coat 
the  skipper  was;  and  he  faced  the  stinging 
wind  and  spray  as  if  it  were  summer  breeze 
and  morning  mist. 

“How  is  the  water,  mister?  Gaining 
still?”  he  inquired. 

“The  fresh  gang  cleared  her,  sir.  They 
just  about  hold  it  down  when  fresh,  and  it 
gains  on  them  toward  the  end  of  their  spell.” 

“Change  gangs  oftener.  And  go  along 
once  in  a  while  and  see  they’re  not  sojering. 
There’s  men  enough  in  this  ship  to  eat  her. 
Set  the  main  royal  and  flying  jib  when 
Ringlin  comes  on  deck.  The  sUp  hasn’t  a 
chance,  the  way  she’s  handled.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  Martin  replied.  But  as  Orson 
went  into  the  companionway  to  go  below 
the  mate  dashed  his  cap  on  the  de^,  glared 
after  him,  and  mutter^: 

“Oh,  you  beauty!  You  sweet-scented  hel¬ 
lion!  The  way  she’s  handled!  Men  enough 
to  eat  her!  That’s  about  all  they  get  to 
eat.  It’s  your  other  face  you  showed  me 
then,  damn  and  blast  your  guts!” 


CHAPTER  XIX 

NANCY  SINGS 

Orson  looked  in  at  the  sick  man  when 
he  went  below.  The  old  sea  warrior 
was  asleep,  uneasily  asleep,  as  if 
even  unconsciousness  could  not  make  him 
forget  his  troubles.  Or  perhaps  he  could 
not  forget  that  Val  Orson,  the  driving  hel¬ 
lion,  haid  brought  him  aft  into  the  cabin; 
perhaps  the  wonder  of  that  could  not  wipe 
out  the  fear  that  some  dark  motive  under¬ 
lay  the  action.  Orson  frowned,  then  grim¬ 
aced,  to  see  this  ancient  bit  of  sea-broken 
humanity  lying  clean  and  warm  in  a  cabin 
bunk;  for  Nancy  had  gone  the  limit  in  her 
ministrations,  and  one  of  Orson’s  own  shore¬ 
going  silk  shirts  clung  to  the  withered  old 
body,  moving  flutteringly  to  the  imeven, 
'scanty  breathing.  A  sheet  was  on  the  bed, 
too.  Orson  knew  the  Kestrel  boasted  no 
sheets  other  than  those  of  his  own  bed,  and 
only  enough  of  those  to  supply  a  change 
whfle  Nancy  washed  the  soil^  ones. 

But  the  skipper  made  no  noise.  He 
closely  scrutinized  this  first  scurvy  patient, 
willing  that  Nancy  should  have  her  way  if 
only  ^e  prevented  the  spread  of  the  dread 
disease.  The  old  man’s  eyes  were  sunken; 
his  tough  old  skin  had  turned  dusky. 
There  was  a  strongly  fetid  odor  on 
breath,  and  a  trickle  of  blood  was  at  the 
nostrils.  Orson  turned  away  looking  wor¬ 
ried;  for  he  recognized  symptoms  which  or¬ 
dinarily  appiear^  only  in  advanced  cases. 
At  the  door  of  his  own  room  he  paused, 
his  hand  not  yet  upon  the  handle;  for  he 
heard  an  unusual  sound  within;  the  sound 
of  singing.  Nancy  was  singing. 

He  opened  the  door  qui^y,  and  stared 
at  the  girl  as  if  she  had  been  dumb  and  now 
spoke  for  the  first  time.  Poor  Nancy 
stopped  singing  as  the  door  opened,  and 
she  met  Oxen’s  stare  with  a  frightened 
blush. 

“Sing  up,”  he  laughed.  “What’re  you 
stopping  for?” 

But  Nancy  had  no  more  song  in  her. 
She  was  confused  at  being  caught  singing; 
she  busied  herself  with  the  work  she  was 
doing,  while  Orson  sat  on  the  settee  and 
tried  to  kick  off  his  sea-boots.  Nancy 
was  making  a  nightshirt  for  the  sick  man 
out  of  several  pieces  of  soft  material  she 
had  found  among  Orson’s  varied  store; 
relics  of  past  lights  o’  love.  He  saw  the 
stuff,  and  grinned  not  very  pleasantly. 
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i£s  boots  were  dgfat.  Long  hours  in  them 
had  swollen  his  feet. 

“Get  down  here  and  haul  these  boots 
off,  girl,”  he  said  sharply.  Nancy  laid 
down  her  woA  and  knelt  before  him,  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  wet,  cold,  clinging  boots 
while  he  regarded  her  bow^  figure 
somberly. 

“Why  don't  you  sing?”  he  demanded. 
She  almost  fell  over,  what  with  the  lurching 
of  the  ship  and  the  sudden  giving  of  the 
first  boot. 

“I  can't  s^,  Val,  I  can't  really,”  she 
iq>lied,  bending  over  the  second  boot. 

“You  were  making  a  pretty  good  stagger 
at  it  when  I  came  in.  Happy,  wasn't 
you?” . 

“I  was— I — ”  Nancy  stammered.  Then 
th6  second  boot  came  oS,  and  as  she  stum¬ 
bled  to  her  feet  the  words  came  in  a  rush: 
“It  was  so  good  of  you  to  bring  old  Rogers 
down  here  and  let  me  care  for  him.  I 
didn’t  expect  you’d  do  anything  like  that, 
VaL” 

Orson  r^arded  her  steadily,  his  lips 
ti^tly  pressed  together,  his  brows 
puckered.  She  certainly  had  been 
singing,  and  singing  far  from  badly.  And 
he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  she  was  so  crazy 
about  nursing  moldy  old  shellbacks  that  she 
would  be  forced  to  sing  over  old  Rogers, 
ill  of  the  scurvy.  But  he  had  been  almost 
a  stranger  to  Nancy  lately.  She  might  have 
-developed  many  little  traits  for  all  he  knew. 
Maybe  she  was  trying  to  develop  so  that 
she  might,  when  pleasant  sailing  permitted 
him  once  more  to  spend  time  with  her, 
entertain  and  amuse  him  with  something 
more  than  her  mere  presence.  The  thought 
made  him  chuckle. 

“So  making  old  Rogers  comfortable 
made  you  sing,  did  it?”  he  jested  at  her. 
“Can’t  sing  for  me,  but  you  can  sing  over 
that  old  forec’stle  rat,  and  put  him  to  bed 
in  my  best  shirt,  too.  Well,  well!” 

“I  didn’t  know  I  was  singing,  honest, 
Val.  I  was  just  busy.  It  has  been  so 
lonely  down  here  ever  since  the  bad  weather 
kq>t  you  on  deck  all  the  time.  1  thought 
you  cfidn’t  care  for  me  any  more  than  you 
did  for  the  crew.  When  that  old  man  was 
brought  down  for  me  to  take  care  of  I  knew 
then  that  you  were  not  hard,  and  cruel,  but 
(xdy  too  worried  and  anxious  to  spare  time 
for  me.” 

“Your  notions  are  a  mite  off  the  course. 


Nancy,”  Orson  laughed,  stretching  himself 
at  full  length  on  the  setee.  “I  want  Rogers 
cured,  if  he’s  curable,  and  I  don’t  want  the 
scurvy  to  spread.  But  don’t  get  the  notion 

that  I  (are  one  good - damn  for  the 

sojering  rascals  for’ard.  This  ship’s  going 
to  be  driven  to  a  record,  if  I  live;  and  I 
need  every  man  I  can  keep  alive  to  drive 
her.” 

Nancy  picked  up  her  work  again. 

“Put  that  down,”  he  told  her  gruffly. 
“Come  here  beside  me,  and  I’ll  tell  you  some 
bedtime  stores  before  I  fall  asleep.” 

Nancy  knelt  beside  the  settee,  and  he  put 
an  arm  about  her  shoulders.  She  nestled 
there,  her  head  upon  his  breast,  and  her 
breast  close  against  his  side.  Her  face 
was  turned  from  his,  and  with  his  free 
hand  he  played  with  her  hair,  roughly, 
heedless  of  her  trembling.  The  interior  of 
the  cabin  was  drumming  with  sound.  Seas, 
gale,  stress  of  spars  and  rigging,  all  com¬ 
bined  to  raise  a  throbbing  chorus  of  sonor¬ 
ous  harmony  that  was  music  indeed  to 
Orson’s  ears.  He  knew  exactly  when  a 
blast  tried  the  lofty  mainroyalmast  to  the 
limit.  He  knew  the  moment  when  the 
blast  diminished,  and  left  the  royal  still 
unburst.  Once  he  heard  the  officer  of  the 
watch  shout  the  order  to  stand  by  the  main- 
royal  halyards,  and  almost  upset  Nancy  in 
the  instant  when  he  was  about  to  rush  on 
deck  and  forbid  that  the  order  be  carried 
out.  But  he  settled  down  to  rest  after 
all  while  the  Kestrel  stormed  north  like  a 
frightened  thing  of  life,  hounded  before 
the  frozen  seas  that  leap>ed  white-fanged 
at  her  quarters.  • 

AND  so  he  slept  falling  into  a  doze  in 
/A  the  midst  of  the  most  wakeful  of  all 
^  A.  his  stories,  weary  to  death  after  long, 
bitter  vig^.  Nancy  gently  released  herself, 
straightened  his  pillow,  and  softly  spread 
a  blanket  over  him.  Then  she  lowered  the 
light,  and  went  out  to  prepare  vinegar  and 
sugar  for  old  Rogers. 

When  she  came  back  she  got  hot  water 
from  the  pantry  and  began  to  remove  the 
dressing  from  the  knife  wound  in  Orson’s 
throat.  It  was  almost  healed,  now,  but 
the  man’s  very  activities  prevented  entire 
closure,  and  Nancy  still  dressed  it  twice  a 
day,  usually  while  he  dozed.  He  would 
senci  her  off  with  a  muttered  curse  if  she 
tried  to  take  off  the  dresring  while  he  was 
awake.  Now  she  had  not  been  able  to 
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attend  to  it  for  almost  twenty-four  hours,  CHAPTER  XX 

and  a  Uttle  blood  had  soaked  through  the  subtzct  is  broached 

absorbent  pad.  Gently  dabbing  it  with  ^ 

water,  she  removed  it  bit  by  bit;  and  it  THEN  he  found  an  hour  of  leisure, 

stuck,  twitching  the  flesh  so  that  it  bled  \\/  the  steward  gave  some  attention 
afresh.  V  V  to  his  storerooms.  In  broaching 

Swiftly,  from  the  depths  of  sleep,  his  the  last  cask  of  beef  he  had  seen  that  the 
hand  gripped  hers.  His  eyes  opened,  and  stupendous  lurching  of  the  ship  had 

the  wariness  of  the  himted  beast  was  in  tumbled  his  stores  into  confusion.  He 


the  wariness  of  the  himted  be^t  was  in  tumbled  his  stores  into  confusion, 
them.  Poor  Nancy  was  greatly  frightened;  asked  the  mate  for  men  to  stow  the  gcxxls; 

but  she  was  more  hurt,  and  even  as  his  eyes  and  four  were  sent  to  help  him,  among 

opened  her  warm  lips  dabbed  a  furtive  kiss  them  Groves.  From  time  beyond  memory 
on  the  wound,  and  her  free  hand  went  im-  the  stowing  of  sea  stores  in  midocean  has 
pulsively  to  his  head,  there  to  smooth  and  been  a  wwcome  job  to  forecastle  hands, 
caress  the  unruly  hair  that  tumbled  about  Nearly  always  there  would  be  an  open  box 
his  temples.  Hb  eyes  flickered,  and  slowly  of  raisins,  or  cabin  biscuit,  or  dried  aj^les — 

closed  again  in  sleep,  while  his  deep  chest  something  worth  while  stealing.  Some- 

heaved  once  in  a  quivering  breath.  The  times  the  steward  was  a  decent  sort,  and 

hand  with  idiich  he  had  gripped  hers  re-  winked  at  the  little  thieveries.  Then  the 
tained  its  grip;  but  it  relaxed  some  of  the  men  commonly  t(x>k  reasonable  toll.  Some¬ 
fierceness;  when  he  slept  it  had  become  times  there  was  a  crab  of  a  steward,  and 
nothing  more  than  a  confiding  grasp.  the  robbery  was  as  great  as  human  ingenuity 

could  make  it.  In  the  Kestrd  there  was  a 

WHILE  the  ship  reeled  and  thundered  decent  steward,  all  things  conadered;  but 
through  the  steep  cold  seas  that  there  were  no  stores  wojth  the  stealing, 
make  the  great  southern  ocean  a  The  job  was  hard.  TSlpre  were  so  many 
legion  of  dread,  with  curing  men  keeling  her  wide  open  ^ces  in  the  Kestrel's  lazaret 
ak)at  by  dint  of  sheer  pumping,  with  mates  that  barrels,  boxes,  bags  and  cans  had  to 
converted  to  the  mad  driving  of  the  master  be  hauled  and  stowed  at  one  end  from  all 
they  still  believed  to  be  a  Uttle  insane,  Val  comers,  and  chocked  and  wedged  off  with 
OiMn  slept  the  heavy  slumber  of  the  phys-  planking.  The  planks  had  to  be  brought 
kally  ex^usted;  and  Nancy  crouched,  on  from  on  deck.  The  ship  flung  the  men  and 


uealed.  The  trickle  of  water  formed  a  “What  y’  get,  matey?”  one  man  asked 
ol  of  slop  under  the  carpet.  It  reached  another,  when  all  returned  to  the  forecastle, 
d  soaked  Nancy’s  dress.  Little  driblets  “I  got  a  tin  o’  somethink.  Dunno  what.” 
water  fell  from  the  beams  overhead.  “I  got  a  lot  o’ funny  stuff.  Like  a  bundle 
here  the  bulkhead  joined  the  deck-head,  o’  moldy  pipestems.  Wot’s  it  good  fer? 
long  splinter  was  working  out  under  the  ’Tain’t  grub,  is  it?” 
rrific  squeezing.  It  fell  at  last:  feU  into  “My  good  lads!  Surely  you  did  not  steal 
e  sopping  pool.  from  that  kind  steward?”  Groves  broke  in. 

Overhead,  out  on  the  deck,  the  bells  edging  into  the  Uttle  group  and  putting 
ikied  their  half  hours.  The  gale  roared  an  eagle  e)re  upwn  the  loot.  “Shocking!  I 
i  moments  of  pimctuation;  but  no  more  got  nothing.  Let  me  see.” 

IS  there  any  voice  heard  ordering  men  to  The  fourth  man  crowded  in.  He  had 
md  by  to  take  in  the  mainro}^.  The  got  nothing  eitha.  Share  and  share  alike 
ip  reeled,  the  ship  plunged,  staggering  to  was  usual.  He  knew  that  Groves  would 
e  ^ock  of  seas,  but  she  carried  her  canvas  see  to  the  division.  Groves  was  examining 
long  as  it  held  together;  and  her  master  the  tin.  He  knew  what  the  moldy  pipe- 
^t.  stems  were. 


“You  can  chew  on  that  stuff  when  you’re 
really  hungry,”  he  grinned.  “Macaroni, 
it’s  called.  It’s  fo^  of  sorts  when  it’s 
cooked.  Italians  use  it  to  whistle  for  wind 
when  raw.  What’s  in  the  tin,  my  lad? 
No  label?  Lend  me  your  knife.”  TTie  can 
was  hacked  open.  Groves  smelled  at  it, 
wrinkled  his  derical  nose,  and  handed  it 
back  with  an  air  of  condolmce. 

“Chicory!” 

“What  th’  heU’s  that?” 

“It’s  called  coffee  in  the  crew  list;  you 
know  the  sort  of  c(^ee  we  get?  Well,  that’s 
about  it.  See  what  comes  of  stealing.” 

“Stow  yer  gab,  y*  bloody  sooner.  You 
didn’t  get  nothink  at  all.  Hey,  Bill,  gimme 
some  o’  them  pipestems.  A  lu^  of  a  ship!” 


At  that  moment  two  thirds  of  the 
crew  were  in  the  forecastle.  The  re¬ 
mainder  were  pumping.  One  man 
was  at  the  helm.  Chips  and  the  bostm 
and  the  sailmaker  headed  a  gang  apiece 
at  the  pumping.  Two  of  them  rested  to¬ 
gether.  And  there  was  no  other  work  done 
aboard  the  flying  Kestrel  while  she  was 
driven  as  Orson  drove  her,  imless  something 
carried  away  and  men  were  needed  to  secure 
or  replace  it  Groves  took  mental  stock  of 
the  men  below.  Sails  was  on  deck.  Norris 
was  at  the  wheel.  Godwin  was  in  the 
pumping  gang.  Those  three  were  the  only 
ones  in  a  wonderful  scheme  that  had  been 
cooking  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Groves  for 
many  a  bitter  day.  The  trouble  was, 
they  were  three  very  awkward  men  to 
har  die,  if  they  did  not  want  to  be  handled. 

No  man  had  dared  to  bring  Norris  or 
Godwin  to  a  face-to-face  argument.  With¬ 
out  ever  having  tried  to  establish  themselves 
as  such,  they  were  easily  leaders  of  the  men 
in  everything  pertaining  to  seamanship; 
and  in  the  few  moments  of  challenge,  they 
had  stood  fast  enough  so  that  no  open  con¬ 
test  had  ever  materialized.  Groves  knew 
ways  and  means  of  handling  such  men  when 
the  time  came;  but  they  were  better  out  of 
the  way  until  then.  Sails  was  an  older 
man.  But  he  was  one  of  the  fine  old  sea- 
dogs  bred  in  the  racing  clippers  of  stuns’ls, 
ringtails,  and  moons’ls.  He  was  sixty 
years  old,  but  worth  three  men  yet  in  any 
emergency  calling  for  courage  and  man 
,  power.  That  is,  once  the  shore  fog  was  out 
of  his  brain.  He  would  never  li^ve  been 
in  the  Kestrel  had  he  been  as  good  a  man 
ashore  as  he  was  at  sea. 


Groves  went  to  his  bunk,  thumping 
Tredway  in  the  ribs  on  the  way. 

“Get  up,  and  stand  by,”  he  said. 

Then  he  unrolled  the  heavy  clothing  he 
had  worn  while  aft  with  the  steward,  ^ich 
he  had  thrown  into  his  bunk  on  coming 
below.  From  the  folds  he  dragged  a 
gallon  jar  of  rum.  Down  in  the  lazaret, 
the  steward  kept  his  drawn  stores  like  that 
A  full  jug  and  one  in  use,  taken  from  the 
main  store  in  the  cask  whidi  only  he  and  the 
skipper  had  the  key  to. 

Groves  filled  his  own  hookpot  with  rum, 
swallowed  a  good  full  ration  himself,  and 
called  Tredway. 

“Swig  on  this,  little  man,  and  if  your 
tongue  must  wag  let  it  not  wag  concerning 
the  source  of  go^  things,”  he  said,  sticking 
the  hoo^Mt  under  Tredway’s  nose. 

Tredway  swigged,  his  eyes  pof^ing  and 
his  gullet  surging.  When  the  tears  Idt  his 
eyes  he  whispered  huskily: 

“Wot’s  the  ’ookum?  Coin'  to  start 
somefing?” 

“Come  into  the  circle,”  said  Groves. 

In  the  circle,  where  two  men  still  cursed 
the  captain  and  steward  of  a  ship  the 
stores  of  which  produced  to  thieves  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  moldy  pipestems  and  coffee-wood- 
dust,  Groves  suddenly  thrust  his  rum,  and 
foces  brightened.  Men  who  had  never 
bothered  to  leave  their  bunks  at  the  chance 
of  sharing  in  some  lazaret  loot,  sniffed  the 
aroma  of  rum  and  stuck  legs  and  arms  out  d 
bunks. 

“Where  d’ye  get  it,  parson?”  Tredway 
wanted  to  know. 

“Hell,  who  cares?”  growled  a  sleeper, 
waking  up  and  snatching  the  pannikin. 

Groves  was  full  of  subtlety.  He  wanted 
somebody  else  to  be  the  goat  if  things  failed 
to  break  as  he  desired.  Tredway’s  long 
tongue  was  always  ready  to  wag;  given  the 
inspiration  of  a  couple  of  big  shots  of  rum, 
tl^  little  sea  lawyer  could  be  depended  upon 
to  say  plenty. 

“Drink  hearty,  little  man,”  urged  Grov^ 
shoving  the  hookpot  at  Tredway  again. 
The  grog  went  aroimd.  Soon  it  would  be 
time  to  relieve  the  pumping  gang.  Groves 
wanted  something  started. 

“Don’t  sip  it,  drink  like  a  man,”he  urged, 
and  Tredway  took  a  long  swallow,  and  stut¬ 
tered,  his  eyes  streaming,  and  his  throat 
almost  withered. 


“Yer  damn  ri^ht  I’m  a  man!  *Oo  sez  I 
ain’t?  Bli’me,  if  you  blokes  was  half  the 
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men  I  and  Groves  is,  that  bleedin’  rotter 
aft  wouldn't  be  buUydamning  us  at  this 
minit.  Men!” 

“That’s  you,  Tredway.  That’s  the  stuff 
to  give  ’em.  Have  a  drink,”  Groves  mur¬ 
mured  sympathetically.  And  the  little 
gutter-snipe  Cockney  emptied  the  mug, 
waved  it,  and  embayed  fairly  on  a  torrent 
of  hate.  He  told  the  men  all  they  already 
knew,  all  he  believed  they  ought  to  know, 
all  he  felt  he  knew  himself,  which  was  far 
more  than  all  the  rest  combined. 

“An’  you  sit  like  figger^eads,  lettin’  ’im 
starve  us,  an’  freeze  us,  an’  drive  us  like 
Ueedin’  mokes,  while  there’s  ^b  an’ 
clo’es,  an’  fire,  an’  grog  aft  there — ** 

“Good  fer  you,  mate,”  a  willing  listener 
broke  in.  “Let’s  have  a  swig  o’  that  rum 
now,  parson.  Tredway’s  right.  C’m  on, 
give’s  a  swig.” 

“Go  easy,  lads.  There  are  men  outside 
who  need  warming.  Touch  the  pot  lightly, 
ud  it’ll  go  around.”  Groves  filled  the 
pannikin  again,  drinking  first,  then  seeing 
that  Tredway  got  a  go^  ration  before  it 
went  around. 

"An’  that  Judy,”  Tredway  went  on, 
coughing.  “I  got  me  eye  on  Nancy,  I  ’ave. 
I  knows  how  to  treat  a  «mart  Judy  like  ’er. 
You  blokes  ’elp  yerselves  when  Orson’s 
downed,  and  leave  the  gal  to  me.” 

‘T’U  take  care  of  Nancy,”  Groves  cut  in 
rith  a  knowing  laugh.  “I’ve  never  col- 
|krted  the  kiss  1  should  have  got  when  I 
married  her.  Cany  on,  Tredway.  You 
were  saying — ” 

'You’re  both  too  smart  about  the  gal,” 
|growled  the  sailor  who  never  said  much. 
iTf  anything  comes  of  tlus  boozy  palaver, 
it’ll  be  share  and  share  alike,  and  that 
means  the  Judy  too.” 

SOME  fierce  flurry  of  icy  wind  carried 
forward  the  ting-tang  of  the  bell;  and 
right  on  the  heels  of  it  Godwin  ap- 
eared  m  the  doorway. 

Ttise  and  shine,  me  sons.  Pump  or 
Shake  a  kg  and  relieve  better 
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He  was  covered  in  ice  from  the  top  of  his 
u’wester  to  the  toes  of  his  sea-boots,  and 
I  he  paused  a  moment  in  the  doorway  he 
ged  his  hands  to  warm  them.  His  eyes 
not  at  once  p>enetrate  the  forecastle 
om;  but  he  sniffed,  curiously;  and  Tred- 
»y  kept  on  chattering.  Godvrin  grinned. 
“Whose  birthday?  ^^ere  do  I  come  in?” 


“Shut  yer  mouth!”  squealed  Tredway. 
“You  don’t  come  in  nowhere,  you  and 
yer  Weedin’  pal  wot  was  goin’  to  see  ’ow 
tough — ” 

“Hush,  little  man.  It’s  my  birthday, 
not  yours.  Have  a  swig,  Godwin,”  Groves 
interrupted.  There  was  no  good  in  antag¬ 
onizing  Godwin.  Some  of  the  hands  were 
getting  noisy.  It  was  not  yet  time  to  tell 
them  to  refuse  to  piunp.  “I  want  to  stay 
below  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  watch  is 
changed,  Godwin,  to  give  your  gang  a  snort 
of  rum.  You  don’t  mind  carrying  on  for 
me,  hey?” 

“Maike  it  snappy  then,”  grumbled  God¬ 
win.  No  man  wanted  to  get  an  overdose, 
of  that  misery  at  the  punq)s;  but  Groves’ 
grog  still  reeked  in  his  nose,  and  he  couldn’t 
ref^.  “Give  you  ten  minutes  for  another 
swk  at  that  hookpot.” 

Godwin  swigged,  and  stared  with  wonder 
at  the  men  staggering  into  their  oilskins 
and  boots  on  the  reefi^  deck.  All  talked. 
Some  sang.  They  cui^,  too,  far  more 
bitterly  and  boldly  than  evw  before  on  t^ 
voyage. 

“Won’t  take  the  mate  long  to  smell  a 
rat  there,”  Godwin  said,  wiping  his  lips  with 
a  briny  hand.  “Where’d  they  get  it?” 

“Never  mind  that  now,”  Groves  said,  a 
bit  anxious  now  that  the  gang  were  tum¬ 
bling  out  on  deck,  still  vociferously  talking 
or  singing.  Tredway’s  thin,  vehement  voice 
might  have  been  heard  dear  aft  in  the  CHd 
M^’s  stateroom. 

“Go  with  them,  Godwin,  there’s  a  good 
fellow.  Make  ’on  start  a  chantey  if  they 
must  sing.  The  mate  won’t  kick  at  that” 

Godwin  led  the  gang  out;  the  relieved 
gang  came  into  the  forecastle.  Groves  met 
them  with  a  brimming  hooker  of  blood¬ 
warming  liquor  that  surprised  them,  whik 
the  men  who  would  go  out  for  the  next  spell 
at  the  pumps  talked  loudly  and  liquotish- 
ly,  eying  Groves  m  hope  ^  getting  more. 
But  Groves  meant  to  make  t^  most  of  his 
loot.  He  ministered  to  the  frozen  gang 
just  in  from  the  deck,  and  only  t^ed 
disconnectedly  about  Tredway’s  notions 
meanwhik. 

“That’s  what  Tredway  said,  isn’t  it, 
mates?”  He  watched  Norris  closdy.  Nor¬ 
ris  was  swigging  long  and  luxuriously  at 
the  hookpot.  “Tredway  can’t  see  why  a 
big  crowd  of  good  men,  like  this  crowd, 
stands  for  Orson’s  driving  and  bedevilling, 
when  here’s  a  smart  fast  ship  that’ll  fetu 
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good  money  anywhere  along  the  South 
American  coast.  Starving  here,  and  freezing 
while  Orson  lives  aft  along  with  that  pretty 
Judy  and  laughs  at  us — ” 

“You  got  a  hell  of  a  hope,  you  have,” 
said  Norris,  giving  back  the  hookpot. 
The  rest  of  the  men  who  had  heard  Tred- 
way  raised  an  uproar  against  Norris;  the 
neidy  relieved  gang  swiftly  leaped  in,  tak¬ 
ing  sides.  Groves  stowed  away  his  jug, 
scrambled  into  his  outer  clothing,  and 
went  out  to  take  his  place  at  the  pump 
idieel,  smiling  reflectively.  Godwin  grinned 
at  him. 

“I  got  ’em  anging  all  right,”  Godwin  said. 


Aft  Mr.  R^lin  listened  in  a  dull  sort 
of  sunrise  to  the  howling  of  a 
pumping  dumtey.  That  was  the 
last  thing  he  expected  to  hear  from  that 
crowd  in  that  bitter  weather.  Godwin  and 
Norris,  of  all  that  gang,  might  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  he^i  out  inevitable  labor  with  a 
song.  But  this  was  Tredway  singing  the 
sok>,  and  in  a  voice  full  of  amazing  vigor. 


“Only  one  more  day,  my  Johnny — ” 


And  there  was  more  than  mere  chorusing 
in  the  yelp  of  the  rest.  There  was  spirit. 


“One,  more,  day! 

(%  come  rock  and  roQ  me  overl 
One,  more,  dayP’ 


Mr.  Martin  came  back  on  deck,  unbeliev¬ 
ing.  Ringlin  grinned. 

“Dcm’t  you  hear  that  old  man  bawling? 

One,  more,  day! 

Ob  come  rock  and  roO  me  over! 

One,  naore,  day.” 


“They’ll  stand  watching!”  grunted  Mr. 
Martin. 

“Hell,  let  ’em  sing.  A  singin’  sailor’s  a 
safe  sailor,”  Ringlin  retorted. 


“Don’t  you  hear  them  gals  a-calling? 
One,  more,  day! 

(%  come  rock  and  roll  me  over, 
One,  more,  day.” 


“There’s  more  than  singing  in  that,” 
Mr.  Martin  declared;  then  before  he  could 
say  more  Orson  came  on  deck,  his  eyes 
holding  at  first  a  cold,  cruel  glitter,  which 
soon  turned  into  a  gleam  of  almost  amuse¬ 
ment. 

“That’s  where  it  went,  hey?”  he  remarked 
coolly,  and  turned  to  look  at  the  helms¬ 
man.  That  ill-clad  sailorman  sweat  at  the 


wheel.  The  storming  cjjpper  demanded  all 
his  attention.  Overprts^  as  she  was,  it 
was  only  by  closest  watching  she  could  be 
prevented  from  broaching  when  her  leebow 
was  buried  deeper  than  usual.  And  the 
green  following  seas  roared  perilously  near 
to  the  stem  fairleads.  Any  crest  tlmt  got 
a  good  start  and  met  no  ice  on  its  way  was 
more  thAn  likely  to  rise  just  that  much 
higher  and  crash  aboard  the  poop.  It  was 
no  time  for  indifferent  steering.  It  was 
no  time  to  trust  any  but  proven  men.  The 
two  mates  glanced  at  ea^  other  inquiring¬ 
ly;  they  hs^  to  wait  for  Orson  hii^lf  to 
teU  them  what  he  meant  by  the  remark  he 
uttered  on  stepping  out  of  the  companion- 
way. 

“The  steward  missed  a  full  jug  of  rum 
after  those  swine  finished  in  the  lazaret 
They  were  given  rum,  too,”  Orson  said. 
His  eyes  hardened  again  as  he  sought  out 
certain  of  the  men  at  the  pumps.  Then  he 
astonished  the  mates  again. 

“Take  the  helm.  Mister  Martin,  and 
you’ll  stand  trick  and  trick  with  him, 
Ringlin.  I’ll  keep  the  deck  until  they  stq) 
singing  and  get  cool  again.”  And  when 
the  helmsman  shambled  past,  looking  b^ 
wildered  at  being  relieved  by  the  chief  mate 
without  one  word  of  censure,  Orson  halted 
him  and  sp>oke  to  him  too: 

^  “Here,  you!  Go  for’ard  and  tell  those 
men  I  just  gave  the  steward  orders  to  issue 
grog  twice  a  day.  They  stole  it,  so  they 
can  drink  it  up  while  they’ve  got  it.  Theyll 
get  no  more  when  that’s  gone.  And  if  thqr 
don’t  like  it,  they  can  bloody  well  lump  it 
Let  ’em  come  aft  and  see  me.” 

The  sailor  trotted  along,  to  tell  his  mates 
a  strange  yam  of  the  mad  skipper,  so  soft¬ 
ened  that  he  meant  to  take  no  fierce  ven¬ 
geance  upon  the  men  who  stole  his  rum. 

The  singing  at  the  pumps  lacked  vigor 
long  before  the  spell  was  done.  The  re¬ 
lieving  gang  did  not  sing.  The  men  who 
stumbl^  along  to  the  galley  next  mealtime 
cast  queer  glances  at  the  figures  on  the 
poop,  as  if  fearful  that  some  designs  upon 
their  food  were  meditated.  But  Orsoo 
bad  no  eye  for  anything  except  the  way  ol 
his  flying  Kestrel. 

Aft,  t&ee  apparently  emotionless  men 
kept  watch  on  deck.  In  the  big  stater^ 
below  a  softly  singing  girl  sat  wedged  in  ft 
comer  with  pillows  and  stitched  until  her 
eyes  could  no  longer  see. 


To  Be  Continued 
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rO  HIM  that  hath  shall  be  given,”  with  the  cooking,  and  of  a  row  of  bii^t 
say  the  Scriptures,  but  Sara,  who  \^usky  bottles  along  a  newly  p^ted  wall, 
was  neither  pious  nor  literary,  On  this  day  Sara  was  busy  with  her  tor- 
understood  nothing  of  that.  Her  tillas.  Tirelessly  she  roUed  the  crushing 
igion  was  but  to  give  a  goi^  meal  of  tor-  stone  up  and  down  the  maize-filled  quern, 
bs,  beans,  coffee  and  goat  mutton  in  ex-  The  day  was  hot  and  silent.  Alberto  her 
mge  for  the  twenty-five  cents  gold  that  man,  was  humming  a  happy  little  tune  from 
t  charged.  But  certainly  she  would  have  the  doorstep,  where  he  sat  silhouetted 
Dsidered  herself  among  those  “that  hath,”  against  the  blinding  light  of  the  street, 
r  the  eating  house,  the  land  on  which  the  C^tside,  little  dust  whirlwinds  dodged  be- 
use  stood,  the  cows  that  gave  it  nulk,  tween  the  brown  mud  houses  and  scurried 
en  the  man  who  brought  in  the  firewood,  away  down  the  street,  yellow  against  the 
n  hers  and  no  one’s  but  hers.  blue  shadows  ol  the  tiled  eaves.  In  the 

However,  the  cup  of  Sara’s  happiness  was  scanty  shadows  of  a  cactus  tree  panted  a 
)t  quite  full — in  fact,  its  scanty  tide  was  dishevelled  hen,  beak  open,  wings  drooping, 
hing  as  fast  as  the  prosp)erity  of  Caya-  As  her  eyes  rested  on  Alberto,  Sara  smiled 
ilia  increased.  Once  she  had  been  the  gently,  stupidly. 

oprietress  of  the  only  posada  in  the  village;  A  voice  disturbed  the  heat  of  the  day,  a 
It  as  the  local  mines  had  increased  in  voice  distant  yet  (Mercing.  ‘The  last  bt 
iportance,  new  hoteb  had  sprung  up  and  one  that  remains  to  me,”  it  begged.  “Win 
^  taken  the  best  of  the  trade,  new  estancos  the  ten  thousand  pesos.”  Sara  recognized 
>d  been  opened  and  had  destroyed  her  the  tones  of  Exequiel,  the  local  go-getter, 
onopoly  in  the  sale  of  cheap  government  who  was  haranguing  a  neighbor.  There  he 
BB.  There  was  more  business,  and  her  stood  in  the  blazing  sun,  his  fdt  hat  low 
fofits  remained  much  the  same  as  before,  over  his  eyes,  the  blue  lottery  ticket  in  his 
It  her  dignity  was  sadly  diminished,  hands.  She  saw  him  pass  it  to  the  neighbor 
^refore  at  times  she  dreamed  of  a  larger,  and  receive  money  in  exchange.  Then  she 
^ter  dining-room,  of  a  servant  to  help  turned  indifferently  back  to  her  work. 
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blinking  for  a  moment  to  reaccustom  her 
eyes  to  the  darkness  of  the  kitchen. 


T 

1v  I 


A  GAIN  the  voice  broke  in.  “Try  your 
AA  luck,  Alberto,”  it  rasped.  “Here  is 
x  A.  the  last  fat  one  that  remains  to  me. 
This  will  win  the  ten  thousand  pesos.” 

Alberto  grinned  pleasantly.  “If  I  had 
money — ”  he  b^an  doubtfully. 

Exequiel  smil^  with  the  persistent  good 
humor  which  is  the  chief  weapon  of  his  guild 
all  the  world  over.  “Sara  has  money,”  he 
pointed  out.  “Think  what  you  may  be 
losing,  man.  Ten  thousand  pesos!” 

Alberto  moved  his  lips  uneasily  with  the 
thought  of  all  that  this  numey  might  bring 
him. 

“Sara,  my  little  dau^ter,”  he  wheedled, 
‘liave  you  any  money?”  Sara’s  lips  tight¬ 
ened,  for  she  did  not  like  Exequiel. 

“No,  my  soul,”  she  rejdied  moodily. 

Ezequid  grinned  moddngly  at  Alberto 
and  gestured  toward  Sara  with  his  chin. 

Alberto  rose  slowly  to  his  feet  and  stared 
down  on  Sara  from  his  great  height  of  five 
feet  nine  inches.  “My  heart,”  he  pro¬ 
tested,  “think  of  the  money  we  should  lose — 
ten  thousand  pesos.”  But  Sara  thought 
only  that  it  would  be  unkind  to  deprive 
Alberto  of  his  little  pleasures,  of  a  new  toy,  a 
small  hope,  a  new  boast,  t^t  would  keep 
him  happy  for  another  month. 

“Buy  thyself  a  part  of  the  ticket,  if  thou 
wilt,  Alberto,”  she  a^eed  weakly.  Alberto, 
however,  was  thinking  more  of  impressing 
Exequiel  with  the  completeness  of  his 
dominance  over  his  woman  than  of  gaining 
a  prize. 

“No,  my  love,”  he  wheedled,  “the  whole, 
and  we  shall  shaire  the  ten  thousand  pesos 
between  us.” 

Unwillingly  Sara  produced  two  American 
one-dollar  biUs  and  a  Peruvian  peso,  and  the 
lottery  ticket  changed  hands.  Ceremoni¬ 
ously  Alberto  tore  the  ticket  in  two  and 
presented  one-half  to  Sara. 

Exequiel  moved  off  down  the  street 
through  the  scurrying  dust  stoims,  and  a 
moment  later  his  voice  sounded  again: 
“The  last  fat  one  that  remains  to  me. 
Win  the.ten  thousand  pesos.” 


For  a  week  Alberto  dreamed  aloud  of  his 
ten  thousand  pesos;  then  his  hope 
bc^an  to  fail  him  and  he  talked  of  one 
thousand  pesos,  of  hundreds,  even  of  ten 
pesos.  At  the  end  of  the  third  week  he 


came  to  Sara  in  search  of  money.  “Only 
two  pesos,”  he  begged,  “and  I  will  give  you 
my  half  of  the  lottery  ticket.”  She  is  a 
poor-spirited  woman  who  will  refuse  little 
gifts  to  her  man,  especially  when  he  is  ten 
years  younger  than  herself,  and  Sara  gave, 
took  the  lottery  ticket  and  forgot. 

Men  say  that  love  is  blind,  but  that  is 
not  so:  love  is  merely  unselfoh.  A  fort¬ 
night  later  when  Alberto  came  wheedling  to 
S£^  and  tried  to  buy  the  lottery  ticket 
from  her,  she  looked  him  over  shrewdly, 
with  the  suspicion  of  thirty-five  years  of 
human  experience  in  her  eyes.  Alberto  had 
money  which  was  in  itself  suspicious,  for 
certainly  he  had  not  been  working.  Sara 
stepped  to  the  door  and  found,  as  she  had 
exited,'  Exequiel. 

“What  was  the  winning  number,  Ex^ 
quiel?”  she  demanded. 

“The  prize  is  not  yet  run,  nina  Sara,” 
replied  Exequiel  politely. 

“You  lie,”  said  Sara  quietly,  her  Indian 
eyes  black  in  her  mahogany  face.  “1 
shall  not  sell.”  And  she  returned  to  ha 
labors. 

“In  that  case — ”  said  Exequid,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  sadly — ^from  his  pocket  he 
produced  the  list  of  numbers. 

She  had  won  the  ten  thousand  pesos. 

Alberto  would  not  be  comforted.  “But 
for  me  you  would  never  have  bought  it,” 
he  pleaded.  Sara  paid  no  attention.  “You 
tricked  me  out  of  it,”  he  stormed.  “You 
bought  it  from  me  for  less  than  it  was  worth, 
and  now  you  are  laughing  at  me  for  being 
deceived.  I  shall  kill  my^.” 

And  Sara,  looking  at  him  tenderly,  knew 
that  he  would  never  hurt  a  hair  of  the  head 
of  that  person  whom  he  loved  above  all  the 
world — himself;  but  she  saw  also  his  yellow 
skin  and  black  eyes  and  frizzy  hair  and  she 
loved  him.  Were  he  to  leave  her,  would 
she  ever  find  another  man  so  young?  She 
rummaged  about  in  her  old  purse  and 
brought  out  the  half  lottery  ticket  that  she 
had  bought  from  Alberto,  and  placed  it  is 
his  hand. 

“Half  of  what  is  mine  is  yours,”  she  said 
simply. 

All^rto  snatched  the  ticket  from  he 
hand.  “How  good  thou  art!”  he  exclaimed 
gratefully,  and  then  he  was  gone, 
l^ned  out  of  the  window  and  watched  hip  ^  ' 

triumphant  passage  up  the  street.  ^ 

“I  have  won  the  lottery,  I  have  won  th^^ 
lottery,”  he  shouted  to  whomever 
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The  Lottery  Ticket 


passed;  and  because  she  loved  him,  Sara 
smiled  happily.  '  ^ 

Five  thouamd  pesos!  In  a  day  Alberto 
I  stepped  from  being  Sara’s  man  to  being  the 
lichest  citizen  of  Cayaguina.  The  alcalde 
siluted  him  in  passing, .  the  comandanU 
accepted  a  drink  from  him.  Small  wonder 
that  his  head  began  to  swell  perceptibly. 
He  took  on  the  air  of  grave  self-appreciation 
which  is  characteristic  of  successful  finan¬ 
ciers  all  the  world  over.  “What  do  you 
intend  to  do  with  your  mmiey?”  he  asked 
Sara  one  day. 

“I  shall  build  a  new  room  onto  the  po- 
soda,"  said  she.  “I  shall  buy  a  ranch  and 
some  chickens.  With  the  rest  I  shall  buy 
hnd.” 

Alberto  gave  a  grand  gesture  of  thought¬ 
fulness.  “I  shall  go  into  business,”  smd  he. 
And  Sara’s  eyes,  when  she  look^  at  him, 
were  tender  and  amused  as  are  a  young 
mother’s  when  she  watches  her  babies  at  play. 

rIERE  were  few  smiles  for  Sara  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  that  followed.  Al¬ 
berto  began  to  blossom  with  pros¬ 
perity.  He  dis^ded  his  sandals  for  yellow 
■dues  with  bump  on  the  toes,  and  limped 
■proudly  but  painfully  around  the  village. 
■He  took  to  high,  stiff  collars — he  who  1^ 
never  before  worn  a  collar.  He  tucked  in 
k  shirt,  and  sported  sun-glasses  and  a  felt 
nt.  He  had  decided  on  the  real  estate 
business  as  the  proper  outlet  for  his  talents, 

'  L  he  bought  himself  an  office  and  despite 
iBsra’s  protests  went  to  live  in  it.  There- 
Wter  he  came  to  the  posada  no  more,  and 
'bd  friends  told  Sara  that  he  had  taken 
^  Ua  Juarez  to  wife.  Sara  wept  a  little  into 
‘  ^  tortilla  flour  when  no  one  was  by. 

*1  Lola  Juarez  was  a  girl  of  about  eighteen 
'^■(ars.  Her  curly  hair  showed  her  to  be  a 
a  hybrid  between  Indian  and  negro 
l^^ut  the  light  brown  skin  of  her  face  sug- 
a  Spainish  admixture.  She  was  pretty, 
.  Kvid,  voluptuous;  and  the  vices  of  her  three 
®fticestral  races  were  well  blended  in  her 
^■aiacter.  For  some  weeks  she  filled  Al- 
life  with  pleasure  and  anxiety.  Then 
,  y  departed  for  the  mountains  with  a 
^kgo  engineer  of  the  mine.  Alberto  bore 
loss  bravdy  with  the  aid  of  Pancha,  a 
little  girl  of  the  village,  whom  now  be 
to  wife. 

^Business  prospered  for  Alberto.  Hb 
TVce  was  always  full  of  local  celebrities 
sat  around  his  table  and  drank  his 


whisky;  but  little  money  changed  hands. 
“There  b  plenty  of  time,”  said  Alberto. 
“Soon  the  money  will  come  pouring  in.” 
Meanwhile  he  mortgaged  hb  office  to  the 
alcalde  who,  in  private  life,  was  the  local 
money  lender. 

One  day  Lola  returned  to  Alberto  and 
begged  him  to  take  her  back.  The  gringo 
engineer  had  tired  of  her  and  had  tum^ 
her  out.  But  Alberto  rose  in  wrath.  Let 
her  b^one,  he  said  hotly.  The  nun  vdio 
could  be  we^  enough  to  take  back  a  woman 
who  had  been  unfaithful  to  him  would  be 
deservedly  scorned.  So  Lola  went  to  live 
with  the  comandante. 

FVE  months  after  the  drawing  of  the 
great  lottery  the  alcalde  foreclosed 
the  mortgage  on  Alberto’s  office. 
Business  had  not  prospered  and  there  was 
nothing  left.  Pancha  poured  a  stream  of 
filthy  abuse  upon  Alberto’s  humbled  head, 
and  departed  in  wrath  to  her  father’s  house. 

Albcito  reflected  sadly  upon  the  evanes¬ 
cence  of  glory,  as  he  made  hb  way  up  the 
muddy  street.  The  smell  of  the  rains  was 
in  the  air;  the  trees  were  again  in  leaf.  A 
flock  ot  bedraggled  turkeys  complained 
querulously  as  they  {Hcked  their  way 
across  the  mud.  At  the  door  of  the  posada 
Alberto  halted.  From  the  kitchen  came 
the  monotonous  grind  of  the  tortilla  stones. 
He  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  went  in. 
“Good  days,  Sara,”  he  greeted. 

“Good  days,  Alberto,”  she  replied  with¬ 
out  looking  up,  nothing  in  her  face  to  show 
that  her  heart  was  throbbing  painfully  with 
the  consciousness  of  hb  presence.  In  the 
tiles  of  the  roof  a  cricket  was  fiddling 
foolishly. 

“May  I  come  back  to  live  here,  Sara?” 
asked  Alberto  timidly. 

She  looked  him  over  carefully;  the  hard¬ 
ness  passed  from  her  face  and  ^e  smiled. 
Why  not?  She  still  loved  him;  ^  would 
always  love  him. 

“Stay,”  she  said  indifferently.  “But  we 
are  all  out  of  firewood.  You  may  take  the 
horse.” 

Slowly  Alberto  unbuttoned  the  high  col¬ 
lar  of  which  he  was  so  proud;  he  stood  for  a 
moment  with  it  in  hb  hancb,  looking  at  it; 
then  he  laid  it  reluctantly  upon  the  shelf 
where  gleamed  the  new  array  cff  whisky 
bottles.  He  glanced  at  Sara  furtivdy  but 
she  was  not  looking  at  him.  He  picked  up 
the  ax,  sighed  sadly,  and  shuffled  out. 
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M  AROONED 

A  'Novelette  of  Adventure 
in  Australia 

By  ^ary  Gaunt 


Both  faces,  black  and  white,  ex¬ 
pressed  unutterable  dismay. 

“Marooned,”  said  Arnold  Dough¬ 
ty  wriggling  himself  into  a  sitting 
position. 

“I  am^aghastedly  amazed,”  said  Albert 
Edward  struggling  with  less  success  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

"You  might,”  said  Doughty,  “have  been 
dead  like  the  captain  and  the  mate. 

Arnold  Doughty  having  taken  his  degree 
in  science  at  the  Melbourne  University, 
and  had  a  year  in  Sydney  just  to  see  what 
it  was  like,  was  engaged  in  seeing  something 
of  his  coimtry  before  settling  down. 

His  means  were  small  but  he  soon  found 
that,  dodging  along  the  coast  in  the  little 
coastal  ships  that  went  in  and  out  on  their 
business  on  the  great  waters,  he  saw  Aus¬ 
tralia,  primitive,  raw  Australia,  as  he  could 
never  have  seen  her  imder  other  circum¬ 
stances.  The  “copy”  he  supplied  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Argus  was  something  quite  out  of 
the  common  and  was  paid  for  accordingly. 

Now  he  had  “copy”  in  twenty  but  there 
was  going  to  be  a  little  diffic^ty  in  for¬ 
warding  it  to  its  destination. 

He  had  been  through  Whitsunday  Pas¬ 
sage;  along  the  Great  Barrier;  through 


Torres  Straits;  had  been  all  round  the  load; 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria;  had  visited  Port  Dar¬ 
win  and,  after  six  months  had  arrived  at 
Windham,  the  cattle  port  of  the  North. 
There  he  looked  out  for  a  little  ship  that 
should  take  him  down  the  west  coast. 

The  captain  of  a  little  schooner,  the  Set 
Spray,  attracted  him.  He  was  a  man  d 
education,  but  a  dour  sort  of  man.  He  had 
the  bearing  of  an  old  naval  man,  had  evi¬ 
dently  seen  many  worlds,  and  his  air  of  cul¬ 
ture  marked  him  as  different  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  coastal  skipper.  To  Doughty’s  sur¬ 
prise  the  older  man  demurred  ab^ut  takiof 
him.  He  was  bound  for  Yallo-y-poora,  i 
little  inlet  where  pearling  was  in  its  begin¬ 
nings.  He  was  sure  Doughty  would  find 
there  were  interesting  places  before  that 
which  he  would  be  sorry  to  miss.  But  he 
was  bound  to  be  at  Yallo  before  the  end  d 
the  month.  He  strongly  advised  Doughty 
to  look  for  another  ship.  He  reminded  hia 
that  a  man  in  charge  of  even  a  little  ship, 
the  only  full-blooded  white  man  on  board 
was  a  very  different  proposition  from  the 
man  who  yarned  and  smoked  ashore. 

But  Doughty  was  not  to  be  dissuaded. 
Accordingly  he  embarked  and  repented  be 
fore  the  first  day  closed  in.  There  wasi 


half<aste  Chinese  mate,  the  captain  retired  were  dumped,  bound  hand  and  foot,  on  a 
to  the  chart  ro<Hn  with  a  bottle  and  the'  long  sandy  beach. 

mate  was  more  than  ill  conditioned — ^he  was  llie  serang,  standing  over  them,  made 

brutally  cruel.  them  a  long  speech  which  neither  could 

understand  and  before  departing  droi^)ed 

rEE  passenger’s  blood  boiled  at  the  way  between  them,  just  out  of  reach  of  either, 
the  mate  treated  the  crew,  but  when  the  cook’s  knife. 

he  interfered  and  appealed  to  the  cap-  But  a  knife  to  two  men  bound  firmly  hand 

tain  that  polished  English  gentleman  told  and  foot! 

him  Uasphemously  to  mind  his  own  busi-  ^ughty  rolled  himself  over  till  he 
ness  and  all  communications  between  them  reached  it.  Then  he  was  as  far  off  freedom 
ceased.  as  ever.  The  little  schooner  lay  a  consider- 

He  was  beginning  to  think  that  the  port,  able  distance  off  shore;  the  boat  was  mak- 

thank  Heaven,  must  be  close,  when  the  ing  for  it;  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind 

crew,  a  picturesque  set  of  pirates,  half  Chi-  and  he  was  wild  with  thirst  and  cramp, 

nese  and  half  Malay,  who  had  stood  a  con-  The  brutal  skipper  and  mate  had  surely 

siderable  amount  of  cruel  hazing  from  the  died  an  easier  death, 

mate,  rose  and  threw  both  him  and  the  skip-  Then  Albert  Edward  took  a  hand.  He 
per  overboard.  rolled  himself  with  a  bump  over  to  his  com- 

Doughty  backed  by  the  cook,  a  negro  gen-  panion  in  misfortune, 
tleman,  /dbert  Edward  Montague  Jones,  ‘T  implore  you,  sah,”  he  said:  “roll  )^ur 
who  hailed  from  the  Gold  Coast  and  wielded  honor  on  to  your  stomach  and  allow  me 

a  ladle  with  precision,  interfered;  but  they  to  attack  your  bonds  with  my  dental  appa- 
bad  come  upon  the  scene  too  late.  The  ratus.” 

after  guard  were  in  the  water.  The. crew  Albert  Edward’s  dental  apparatus  was 

armed  with  knives  gave  them  their  entire  an  exceedinly  good  one  but  it  was  a  con- 
attention  and  presently  the  pair  of  them  siderable  time  b^ore  he  had  worked  through 
found  themselves  imprisoned  in  the  fore-  the  stout  fiber  that  boimd  Doughty’s  arms 
peak  and  half  a  dozen  hours  later  they  behind  his  back.  When  they  were  freed  the 
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agony  was  so  excruciating  he  wondered  if 
he  would  ever  again  be  able  to  use  his  bands. 

agonize  sdso,”  remarked  Albert  Ed¬ 
ward  feelingly  and  Doughty  could  well  be¬ 
lieve  it.  'ne  painful  blood  settled  a  little 
at  last  and  he  made  shift  to  free  his  com¬ 
panion.  While  the  n^o  howled  with  pain 
at  rubbed  his  own  lumds  and  feet  and  re¬ 
viewed  the  situation. 

He  hadn’t  much  notion  where  they  were. 
It  seemed  absurd  but  he  hadn’t.  Albert 
Edward  gave  it  as  his  opinion  they  were 
somewhere  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  an  opinimi  which  Doughty  naturally 
shared.  But  Northwest  Australia!  A  wide 
address  in  a  desolate  land.  There  was  the 
white  schooner  hull  down  on  the  horizon 
but  she  might  have  been  on  another  planet 
as  far  as  tbi^  were  concemed. 


OVERHEAD  the  sky  was  lowering. 
There  were  no  clouds  but  it  was 
brazen,  reflecting  the  leaden  sea  be¬ 
low  where  there  was  not  the  faintest  break 
of  white  water.  They  were  on  a  long  beach 
of  smooth  yellow  sand  that  stretch^  away 
on  either  hand  far  into  the  distance.  The 
ocean  met  that  hot  yellow  sand  with  the 
faintest  sighing  murmur.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  threatening  in  the  awful  calm  and  si- 
lenoe,  the  hush  that  comes  when  nature  her- 
sdf  waits  for  something  terrible. 

anticipate,”  said  Albert  Edward  look¬ 
ing  solemnly  up  into  the  sky,  “an  atmos¬ 
pheric  disturbance  threatens  that  will  blow 
us  into  Kingdcun  Come.” 

Doughty  was  still  rubbing  his  arms. 
‘‘That,’*  he  said,  “would  settle  matters. 
But  since  we  are  on  the  earth  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  should  be  glad  to  know  exactly 
where  and  what  we  may  expect  from  the 
inhabitants.” 

“Where  the  inhabitants  should  be,”  said 
Albert  Edward  tran^erring  his  attentions 
from  his  arms  to  his  1^,  “am  vacuity. 
We  are  brds.” 

“An  empty  honor  and  short  lived,” 
Doughty  struggled  to  his  feet,  “unless  we 
ooine  across  food  and  water  pretty  quickly,” 
and  he  looked  around. 

Nothing  in  sight  but  the  leaden  sea  and 
the  threatening  sky.  A  featureless  land. 
A  depressing  outlook.  But  he  heaved  an 
involuntary  sigh.  Bad  as  the  outlook 
seemed  this  freedom  alone  was  a  mighty 
rdicf  after  the  cramped  hours  in  the  dark 
forqrcak.  He  felt  his  spirits  rising.  True 


he  had  seen  two  human  beirigs  sent  to  their 
long  accormt,  one  a  man  he  had  b^rm  by 
liking,  but  if  ever  men  had  reached  for 
death  with  both  hands  they  had.  He  tot¬ 
tered  a  step  or  two  and  knew  his  strength 
was  coming  back  to  him. 

“Stir  yourself,  Albert  Edward.  We  have 
to  get  water  somehow.” 

^  throat  was  dry.  He  felt  his  tongue 
beginning  to  swell.  Water,  water.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  matter  if  they  were  only  sure  of 
water.  Then  his  heart  sank.  He  knew  his 
own  country.  Any  place  less  promising  for 
water  he  had  never  seen.  But  he  did  not 
voice  his  opinion. 

The  cook  rose  deliberately.  It  was  be¬ 
neath  his  dignity  to  totter.  He  made  sure 
of  himself  flist,  then  placed  one  foot  firmly 
before  the  other. 

“I  perambulate,”  he  remarked  with  satis- 
&u:tion.  “I  presume,”  he  went  on,  “his 
honor  will  dir^t  his  footsteps  to  the  north.” 

Doughty  checked  an  impulse  to  laugh. 

“And  why  the  dickens  should  we  go 
north?” 

“I  opine,”  said  Albert  Edward,  “that  in 
this  sultry  climate  water  is  the  great  desid¬ 
eratum  and  I  behold  in  the  distance  a  jut¬ 
ting  rock  that  presupposes  a  rivulet  of  the 
fluM  element  beyond  it” 

Doughty  shaded  his  eyes.  He  could  only 
see  the  long  line  where  the  ocean  met  the 
shore,  a  curiously  straight  line.  Far  in  the 
distance  the  ridge  that  was  on  their  right 
sloped  a  little  toward  the  sea.  Over  it 
tumbled  a  mass  of  pig’s  fact,  portulacca, 
with  its  pointed  fleshy  green  leaves  and  star¬ 
ry  flowers,  pink  and  mauve  and  yeUow  and 
red.  It  was  the  only  break  in  the  long  line 
that  stretched  before  and  behind  them.  He 
could  not  see  that  it  presupposed  a  river, 
this  land 'did  not  look  as  if  it  were  much 
given  to  rivers,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  a 
point  for  which  to  make. 

The  world  was  open  to  them,  he  thought 
grimly.  He  watched  his  companion  take  off 
his  shirt  and  bind  it  over  his  woolly  head, 
and  a  nice  savage  be  looked  when  his  toilet 
was  complete.  They  bad  nothing  to  carry, 
no  impe^menta  but  the  long  cook’s  knife. 

The  cliff  was  much  farther  off  than  it 
looked.  The  tide  was  in  and  the  going  was 
heavy.  There  were  numerous  black  and 
white  wading  birds  that  fled  before  them 
and  thousands  of  tiny  crabs  bright  blue  and 
brilliant  red  but  too  small  to  be  worth  eat¬ 
ing  even  if  their  thirst  would  have  let  them 
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think  of  eating.  Once  Doughty  climbed  the 
ridge,  the  sand  slij^fiing  and  sliding  beneath 
his  feet.  Inland  ^  could  see  nothing  but  a 
long  stretch  of  yellow  grass.  The  going  was 
wmse  than  it  was  by  the  shore.  He  came 
back  to  the  sea  with  a  sigh. 

Albert  Edward’s  bronze  shoulders  were 
glistening  in  the  sun.  He  wiped  the  sweat 
out  of  his  eyes  with  the  tail  of  his  shirt. 

“I  dmlore,”  said  he,  “the  absence  of  the 
liquid  element.  I  expire.” 

Arnold  Doughty  cursed,  not  loud  but 


“took  here,  Cheery,”  said  Dave  Sellar 

I  diving  his  hand  into  his  breeches 
pocket,  “at  last!” 

But  Agatha  considered  her  young  brother 
reckless. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  she  looked  roimd  the 
shack  prudently. 

“Nonsense!  Young  thing  what  do  you 
think  of  that!  Shall  we  stop  along  here  de¬ 
veloping  the  country  or  shall  we  trip  it  to 
Melbourne  and  paint  the  town  red,  or  show 
the  English  how  to  do  It  in  London!” 

He  dumped  on  the  rough  bush-made 
table  a  wisp  of  rag  which  ^being  unrolled 
showed  three  su(^  gleaming  iridescent 
pearls  that  even  the  girl,  ignorant  as  she 
was',  knew  must  be  of  supreme  value. 

A^tha  and  her  two  brothers,  David  and 
Jonathan,  wdiose  real  name  was  Oliver,  had 
come  to  Northwest  Australia  to  where  the 
little  schooners  with  their  Asiatic  crews — 
the  only  Asiatics  allowed  in  Australia — 
scour  the  sea  for  pearls  for  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  between  Broome  and  King’s 
Sound.  It  was  rather  against  their 
their  sister  had  joined  them.  They  main¬ 
tained  half  heartedly  it  was  no  place  for  a 
woman.  She  declared,  whole  heartedly,  she 
had  as  good  a  right  to  go  pioneering  as  her 
brothers. 

“Why,”  said  she,  “should  Spanish  fathers 
have  limd  and  not  me  who  am  a  capable 
Australian?”  For  Spanish  fathers  have  a 
mission  for  the  blacks  at  Beagle  Bay  where 
they  grow  date  palms  and  coconuts  and 
have  turned  ten  thousand  acres  of  wilder¬ 
ness  into  a  garden. 

The  argument  had  weight.  Her  father 
was  modem.  He  treated  her  exactly  as  her 
brothers. 

The  brothers  put  their  little  all  into  a 
pearling  schooner  and  took  up  land  beside 


their  tister’s  selection.  They  put  up  a  shack 
and  while  they  ran  the  s^ooner  she  at¬ 
tended  to  the  farming  with  such  help  as 
they  could  give.  At  present  her  activities 
did  not  run  beyond  turkeys  and  chickens. 
The  little  Jown^p  at  the  head  of  the  in¬ 
let,  Yallo-y-poora  was  a  little  over  a  couple 
of  miles  away. 

There  are  always  beginhings  in  Austrar 
lia.  It  is  one  of  its  chai^  to  the  energetic. 
Agatha  had  been  prepared  for  a  lonely  life 
and  behold  she  found  it  amusing. 

Her  brothers  were  fond  of  her  but  a  little 
inclined  to  patronize  their  “old”  sister. 
True  she  was  not  yet  twenty-four  but  David 
was  fourteen  months  her  junior  and  Jonar 
than  only  just  twenty.  She  had  been 
brought  up  with  the  idea  her  little  brothers 
must  be  cared  for  and  protected.  They 
too  had  always  thought  of  her  as  their  big 
sister  and  the  attitude  makes  for  maturity. 
The  men  they  met,  the  mixed  crew,  “duke’s 
son,  cook’s  son,  son  of  a  belted  earl,”  found 
her  pretty  and  attractive.  David  and 
Jonathan  were  only  human.  They  began 
to  be  proud  of  being  the. happy  possessors 
of  a  charming  sister.  Thi^  called  her 
“young  thing”  laughingly  and  saw  for  the 
first  time  her  beauty  and  her  youth.  Aga¬ 
tha  blossomed  in  the  genial  atmosphere. 

She  was  busy  too  and  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested  in  her  enterprise  which  was  literally 
carving  a  home  out  of  the  wilderness.  A 
great  deal  of  time  she  was  of  necessity 
^one.  The  only  servants  to  be  had  were 
black  gins  and  to  the  average  young  Aus¬ 
tralian  a  black  gin  does  not  reconunend 
herself.  Cheery  preferred  to  be  alone.  She 
had  Buster,  a  nondescript  terrier,  for  com¬ 
pany.  Of  course  her  brothers  came  as  often 
as  they  could  and  every  man  in  the  district 
had  her  imder  his  special  charge. 

Of  one  thing  she  was  quite  siire,  the  un¬ 
wisdom  of  proclaiming  in  a  conununity  like 
this  the  possession  of  potential  wealth. 

Now  ^e  looked  down  at  the  glimmering 
pearls  her  excited  voung  brother  was  show- 
mg  her  and  again  look^  round  cautiously. 

“Oh  Dave!  for  goodness’  sake,  be  careful!” 

“Oh  get  out  Cheery!  Don’t  be  a  bloom¬ 
ing  ass!” 

“But  remember,  Dave,  there’ve  been  sev¬ 
eral  robberies,  and  the  thieves  have  never 
been  found.” 

“And  are  not  likely  to  be,”  smd  he.  “Men 
are  such  fools  and  they  are  not  fair  to  their 
•  crews.  It’s — ” 
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Cheery  hastily  planked  down  the  frying- 

Ki  on  top  toe  peails.  Her  brother 
ked  up  surprised.  Then  he  laughed. 
“Come  on  in,  Weaver,”  he  said.  “We 
aren’t  afraid  of  you.” 


li 


W^VER  was  a  neat  man,  tall  and 
wiry  with  a  venerable  long  white 
bea^,  remarkable  by  being  more 
toan  middle-aged  in  a  community  where 
every  one  was  young.  He  was  a  hawker, 
trading  with  his  little  blue  cart  up  and  down 
among  the  scanty  settlers,  selnog  bo<^s, 
{Nns,  needles,  paper,  ink,  such  trifles  that 
Cheery  always  wondered  how  he  made  it 
pay  at  all.  He  came  to  her  now  offering  to 
buy  ^gs  and  chickens.  He  seemed  a  k^- 
old  man  with  soft  manners  and  had  a 
great  reputation  for  piety  holdii^  service  on 
occasion  if  he  hap>pened  to  be  at  Y<ak)  for 
Sunday.  Once  he  had  even  been  a^ed  to 
read  the  burial  service. 

“I’m  glad,”  said  Cheery,  “it’s  you.”  As 
she  said  it  she  wondered  if  she  was.  She 
thought  her  first  impulse  had  been  right. 
She  would  a  deal  rather  he  had  not  seen 
those  p>eaTis.  But  he  had.  He  lotflied  at 
them,  she  thought,  gloatingly. 

“Two,”  said. he  in  his  s^t  vmce.  “No, 
no,  down  dog,  down.” 

Cheery  pi^ed  up  Buster  who  hated  old 
Weaver. 

“Two  are  perfect  sjiecimens.  The  other’s 
a  little  irregular  in  shape  but  it’s  larger  and 
ought  to  fetch  a  good  price.  Your  sister,” 
he  turned  to  Sellar  earnestly,  “is  quite  right. 
If  I  were  you  1  should  get  these  to  the  bank 
pronto.” 

“Soon  as  posable,”  said  Sellar.  “No¬ 
body  knows  but  us  and — ” 

“I  shouldn’t  bank  too  much  on  only  we 
three  knowing,”  s£ud  Weaver  with  a  tight¬ 
ening  of  his  Ups.  “When  a  chap  makes  a 
big  &d  it’s  apt  to  stick  out  aU  over  him.  1 
wouldn’t  leave  them  alone  with  my  sister  if 
I  were  you.” 

David  shook  his  head  laughing.  “I 
sha’n’t.” 

“Well,  so  long,”  said  the  hawker,  “I  must 
be  getting  along.  Many  a  mickle  makes  a 
muckle  and  I’m  not  likely  to  handle  even 
one  pearl  Any  chickens  ready?  I'll  be 
back  this  way  tonoorrow.” 

“Not  for  two  months  yet.  Give  me 
time,*’  said  Cheery.  “Stay  and  have  a  cup 
ol  she  added  hospit^ly. 

He  delayed  a  moment  while  she  got  it 


and  David  hdd  Buster  who  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  be  hosifitaUe. 

When  he  had  gone  the  brother  and  rister 
looked  again  at  the  pearls. 

“I  must  get  back,”  David  said.  “Had  to 
come  and  toow  you  our  luck's  changed  at 
last.  The  weather’s  going  to  change  too.  t 
You’d  better  come  back  with  me  ai^  stop 
along  with  old  Ma  Murphy  tiU  it’s  good 
t^in.” 

“You’U  be  back  tonight?” 

“I  will,  please  the  Lord.  If  not  Johnny’ll 
be  along.” 

“Then,”  said  Cheery  decidedly,  “why 
should  I  leave  my  happy  home  for  Ma 
Murphy’s  frowsy  old  pub?” 

“I  teU  you.  Cheery,”  said  her  brother 
looking  roimd,  “you  haven’t  seen  a  real  old , 
man  wflly-wilty  yet.  It’s  a  snorts  and  old 
Ma  Murphy — ” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Cheery  with  a  Uttle 
laugh.  “You  see  I  do  know  Ma  Murphy 
and  if  there’s  a  storm  I  want  to  take  charge 
of  my  belongings.  I’ve  a  couple  of  tiurkey 
hens  ritting.” 

“Why  bother  about  turkeys?”  and  he 
thoughtfully  touched  the  pearls  gleaming 
there  in  their  nest  of  tags. 

“It’s  just  as  well  to  li^  after  the  small 
puofits,”  she  said  wisely.  “Now  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  those  pearls?” 

“Back  into  my  belL” 

“I  think  not,”  said  she.  ‘*You  told  old 
Weaver  you  wouldn’t  leave  them  abne  with 
me  so  I  shan’t  be  suspected.  Naturally 
he’ll  think  you  are  carrying  them — ” 

“Are  you  gone  dotty,  young  thing?  I’d 
trust  old  Weaver  with—” 

“The  wisdom  of  years  will  out.  He’s 
the  licensed  gosrip  of  the  districts.  What 
would  his  visits  be  worth  if  he  hadn’t  some¬ 
thing  to  tell — all  in  strict  secrecy.  And  re¬ 
member  they  are  not  being  left  with  me. 
Therefore  no  one  will  look  for  them  with  me. 
And  if  they  stick  you  up  you  can  let  them 
go  through  you  with  a  quiet  mind.” 

“I  thi^  I  see  any  one  going  through  me 
while  I’m  right  ride  upl” 

“You’re  a  hefty  young  man,  thanks  to 
my  judicious  up-bringing,”  she  laughed. 
“But  evoi  hefty  young  men  are  taken  un¬ 
awares.  Better  leave  the  pearls  behind.” 
She  looked  round  the  room.  On  a  rough 
little  shelf  fixed  against  the  slab  wall  was  a 
little  green  tin  marked  in  big  letters  “Tea.” 
She  took  it  up.  “Here,  put  them  in  the 
caddy — pot  them  in  Ioom  among  the  tea.” 
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He  protested  that  it  would  take  such  a 
deuce  of  a  time  to  find  them  again  but  she 
still  laughed  and  said  that  was  an  advan¬ 
tage  not  to  be  owlooked. 

“You  might  never  strike  pearb  like  that 
again  if  you  fish  for  the  rest  of  your  life.” 

Grumbling  he  drof^ied  them  in  and  shook 
them  up  among  the  tea.  Then  he  moimted 
the  horse  he  had  hitched  to  the  rope  that 
went  over  the  roof  of  the  shack  holding  it 
by  stakes  on  either  side  and  with  a  gay, 
“So  long”  went  away  down  the  path  that 
was  lost  to  sight  among  tall  yellow  grass 
over  his  horse’s  withers. 
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IT  WAS  a  weird  place  in  which  the  girl 
was  left  alone.  Far  as  the  eye  could  see 
was  the  tall  yellow  waving  grass,  tall 
as  Agatha  herself.  They  had  cleared  about 
an  acre  of  it  for  the  shack  where  the  creek 
widened  to  a  good-sized  water-hole.  They 
had  hesitated  about  leaving  her  alone  even 
in  the  day-time  but  she  had  put  her  foot 
down.  She  had  come  to  settle  and  she 
wasn’t  helpless. 

“I’m  a  working  woman,”  she  said,  “and 
I  couldn’t  do  with  you  boys  knocking  round 
idle.  I’ve  got  Buster  for  company.”  Bus- 
■  ter  was  a  nondescript  terrier  who  adored  her 
and  told  her  so  twenty  times  a  day. 

“And  you’ve  got  the  old  stock  horse,” 
said  Jonathan,  “and  old  Ma  Murphy’s  not 
far  off  if  the  loneliness  gets  you.” 

Till  the  pearls  came  the  loneliness  had 
‘never  even  threatened  to  get  her.  But  now 
once  ^e  and  Buster  were  left  in  charge  the 
little  clearing  presented  a  very  different  as¬ 
pect.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  Buster — what¬ 
ever  should  she  have  done  without  Buster! 

Cheery  b^an  to  feel  the  burden  of 
wealth.  Suppose  some  one  came  seeking 
those  pearls!  They  were  worth — thousancb 
she  sup^sed.  And  what  exactly  did  thou¬ 
sands  mean? 

“We  can  think  in  terms  of  turkeys,  Bus¬ 
ter,  can’t  we?  But  we  really  don’t  under¬ 
stand  pearls.” 

Unluckily  she  found  pearls  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  turkeys  seem  of  no  account. 
She  stamped  her  foot  determinedly.  The 
poultry  and  the  selection  was  her  job.  She 
must  not  n^lect  them.  Where  was  all  her 
pride  in  opening  up  the  coimtry?  Gone  be¬ 
cause  three  litUe  “stones”  that  looked  like 
beads  Reamed  iridescent?  Nonsense.  She 
would  go  and  look  up  the  sitting  turkeys.  It 
was  a  little  early  but  she  was  determined  to 


convince  herself  of  her  own  interest  in  her 
selection  and  to  forget  if  possible  those 
pearls.  Luckily  she  had  not  to  go  far.  She 
could  keep  her  eyes  on  the  shack  all  the 
time.  Again  she  pulled  herself  up.  There 
it  was.  Now  she  could  think  of  nothing  but 
the  pearls.  She  b^an  to  understand  the 
diffi^ties  of  “the  young  man  who  had  great 
possessions.”  How  shall  a  rich  man  enter 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven?  It  could  not  mat¬ 
ter  much  whether  those  turkeys  hatched 
out  or  not.  Only  this  morning  it  had  been 
vital! 

Buster,  too,  seemed  to  be  finding  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  situation.  The  peaiis 
couldn’t  be  affecting  him!  Yet  he  wras  mani¬ 
festly  uneasy.  Or  was  it  her  fancy?  She 
took  herself  to  task.  How  ridiculous  to  be 
afraid.  Surely  she  could  stick  things  for  a 
few  hours — even  for  a  night  if  it  were  neces¬ 
sary. 

Dave  had  said  it  was  going  to  change.  It 
was.  That  was  what  was  the  matter.  The 
ethereal  sky  became  lowering  and  threaten¬ 
ing.  There  was  a  heavy  feeling  in  the  air 
that  caught  Cheery  by  the  throat.  She  no¬ 
ticed  that  even  the  fowls  and  turkeys  in¬ 
stead  of  seeing  their  food,  as  was  their  com¬ 
fortable  Vront,  hung  round  on  the  edge  of 
the  clearing  like  things  afraid  of  some  unex¬ 
plainable  evD.  It  co^orted  Cheery.  They 
certainly  couldn’t  know  about  the  pearis. 

She  washed  up  her  dishes;  tidied  her  little 
house,  not  that  there  was  much  to  tidy; 
made  all  neat  about  the  little  camp;  spoke 
cheerfully  to  Buster  and  tried  to  f^  hope¬ 
ful. 

But  all  the  difficulties  and  possible  dan¬ 
gers  of  her  position  rose  up  and  confronted 
her.  The  fear  that  had  risen  in  her  mind  the 
moment  she  set  eyes  on  the  pearb  had  her 
in  its  grip  at  last.  She  felt  it  in  the  long 
hush,  in  the  awful  stillness.  The  old  stock 
horse,  her  link  with  the  outside  world, 
drooped  hb  head  as  if  he  were  too  miserable 
and  depressed  for  words  and  little  Buster, 
the  very  embodiment  of  courage,  came  close 
against  her,  looking  round  eagerly  and  an- 
giffy  as  she  went  along  the  edge  of  the  grass 
to  inspect  her  sitting  turkeys. 

One  was  not  there.  There  by  the  speck¬ 
led  eggs  and  the  mother  was  gone. 

For  a  moment  the  catastrophe  was  stimu- 
bting.  But  only  for  a  moment.  Possibly 
she  would  return  and  if  she  didn’t  would  it 
very  much  matter?  She  ought  to  work  in 
the  beginnings  of  their  garden.  But  she 
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gave  it  up  as  sooa  almost  as  slie  touched 
the  tpaiAt  and  sat  down  under  the  canvas 
fly  that  served  as  a  veranda.  Would  they 
stay  here  U  those  pearls — 

Buster  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  grass; 
barked  and  snifFed  an^y  and  came 
back^arain  looking  up  in  her  face, 
whining  as  if  he  couM  call  her  attention  to 
the  fact  that  some  danger  threatened  and 
she  was  making  no  preparation  to  guard 
against  it. 

But  uhat  was  she  to  do?  Give  up  and 
take  the  pearls  to  Ma  Murphy’s  pub?  Give 
in  before  Dave  had  been  gone  an  hour?  He 
and  }(^ny  had  objected  to  being  ham¬ 
pered  with  a  sister.  Was  she  to  prove  them 
right?  No,  she  couldn’t  do  that.  Besides, 
she  didn’t  know  that  she  would  be  any  hap¬ 
pier  at  Ma  Murphy’s.  She  would  certainly 
not  be  so  comfortable.  She  must  stick  it. 

She  remembered  in  her  childhood  the 
wakeful  n^hts  she  had  spent  when  she  had 
been  afraid  of  werwolves,  vampires,  ghosts 
and  cattle  of  that  ilk.  She  had  always 
waked  up  in  the  morning  quite  safe  and 
afraid  even  to  tell  of  her  terrors.  She  had 
even  known  herself  to  comfort  David  and 
Jonathan  during  those  trying  nights  of  long 
ago.  So  now  ^e  smiled  with  one  side  of 
hiv  mind  though  fear  had  her  in  his  grip. 

This  stillness  was  ominous.  The  brazen 
sky  had  lost  its  beauty.  This  sweltering  sun 
dmt  poured  down  into  the  little  clearing 
threatened.  Buster  snuggled  his  tousley 
head  under  her  arm  and  she  welcomed  the 
pressure  of  his  lithe  little  body,  in  spite  of 
the  tOTiid  temperature.  But  he  wotdd  not 
stay.  He  b^n  sniffing  round  the  place 
again;  listening;  looking  at  her;  barking  a 
Httle;  Kstenh^  again;  plainly  as  words  he 
was  saying  there  was  somettog  about  the 
place  he  (fid  not  like? 

But  she  could  see  nothing. 

The  fowls  were  crouch^  close  together 
under  the  shade  of  the  tree  where  they 
roosted  and  the  turkeys — she  thought  again 
of  her  lost  turkey.  She  really  couldn’t  af¬ 
ford  to  lose  a  precious  turkey  hen.  She 
rose  up  and  scattered  some  grain.  The 
fowls  took  not  the  slightest  notice  but  the 
turkey  responded  languidly  and  one  came 
from  her  nest  and  began  snatching  grain  as 
if  she  were  filling  up  against  time.  But  the 
lost  one  never  appear^. 

Chetxj  felt  me  daren’t  go  and  look  for 
her  tbon^  that  was  rdiat  Buster  was  ap¬ 


parently  inviting  her  to  do.  There  was 
something  to  threatening  in  the  wh(Je  at- 
mostffiere  that  she  daren’t  move  away  from 
the  shelter  of  familiar  things,  the  hut  and 
the  table  and  the  bed. 

But  were  they  familiar?  It  was  growing 
dark  and  it  was  not  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
n(x>n.  Why  wouldn’t  Buster  keep  (|uiet. 
She’d  lost  her  turkey  hen. 

She  kept  saying  it  over  and  over  as  if  it 
were  some  defensive  formula.  How  could 
she  be  airmd  when  she  was  troubled  be¬ 
cause  she  had  lost  her  turkey?  And  then 
the  formula  showed  her  its  intrinsic  hol¬ 
lowness.  She  didn’t  care  if  all  the  turkeys 
and  fowh  too  were  lost.  She  would  give  the 
vdiole  stock  just  to  see  one  of  her  brothers 
come  riding  through  the  long  grass  home. 

How  oppressive  it  was.  Woiae  how  still  - 
The  old  horse  moved  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
sound  echoed  and  reechoed.  Just  the  rus¬ 
tling  of  grass  but  it  fell  in  a  dead  stillness. 
Buster  'Ranged  his  tone  and  gave  a  little 
frightened  ^mine. 

“Oh  don’t,  Buster,  don’t.”  Her  voice 
was  like  a  shout  in  the  threatening  silence. 
She  found  herself  talking  in  whispers. 

“Buster,  Buster,  old  man,  what  is  it?” 

Buster  couldn’t  ten  her.  He  did 
make  it  plain  that  he  was  uneasy.  The 
horse  came  toward  her  as  if  he  too 
wanted  companionship  and  comfort  and— 
the  sotmd  of  his  trampling  hoofs  empha¬ 
sized  it — she  was  here  alone  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Something  awful  was  going  to  hap 
pen.  All  nature  was  waiting — waiting 
afraid. 

“Buster,  Buster.”  She  pressed  him 
against  her,  whispering,  afraid  lest  her  voice 
shcmld  br«dt  the  avdul  stillness  and  the 
sound  of  it  remind  her  how  far  she  was 
from  human  aid. 

There  came  a  sigh,  a  long-drawn  shud¬ 
dering  sigh  as  if  the  earth  moved  and  was 
sick  with  trepidation.  Cheery  clutched  the 
little  yellow  dog  so  hard  he  vdiimpered  a 
remonstrance. 

There  was  a  very  slight  movement  in 
the  bencfing  ears  of  grass  above  her  head, 
just  the  faintest  trembling,  and  it  was  grow¬ 
ing  darker.  There  were  no  clouds;  it  was  as 
if  the  sun  were  being  withdrawn  from  the 
earth  and  all  the  color  was  fading  from  the 
sky.  The  fowls  and  the  turkeys  bmn  to 
m^e  restless  uneasy  movements,  (meeiy, 
terrified  beyond  measure  kept  her  arms 
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round  Buster  who  responded  to  her  caresses 
uneasily,  licking  her  hand  and  looking  up 
as  if  to  say  there  was  other  business  he 
oo^t  to  be  attending  to.  If  it  hadn’t  been 
for  the  little  dog  she  felt  she  would  have 
gone  distracted.  Never  had  she  been  so 
afraid  for  never  had  she  been  so  cut  off  from 
her  kind  before  and  thb  that  was  happen¬ 
ing  was  not  imderstandable. 

Then  something  haj^pened  that  was  un¬ 
derstandable,  but  inst^  of  being  com¬ 
forted  she  felt  she  was  wakening  from  some 
imaginary  terror  to  something  and  tan¬ 
gible  that  was  still  more  tenffying. 

Buster  began  to  bark  furiously,  angrily. 
He  ^rang  from  her  arms  and  with  his  white 
fangs  showing  darted  round  the  little  house. 

She  follow^. 

For  a  moment  her  terror  lifted:  then 
swept  down  upon  her  trebly  strong. 


r[£R£  stood  old  Weaver,  his  straw  hat 
pushed  back  from  his  head,  a  stout 
knobbed  stick  in  his  hand  with  which 


he  was  aiming  angry  blows  at  the  dog  who 
eluded  him.  She  did  not  like  the  look  on 
his  face.  But  after  all,  she  told  herself,  no 
man  likes  to  be  attacked  by  a  dog  that 
should  be  friendly.  Buster  had  never  liked 
old  Weaver.  Now  he  was  openly  hostile. 

“Busterl  Buster!”  remonstrated  Cheery 
half  heartedly  and  Buster  recognized  the 
doubt  in  her  tones.  ”(Bi,  Mr.  Weaver,  1 
didn’t  hear  you  coming.” 

Buster  to^  up  a  position  at  his  mistress’s 
feet.  As  old  Weaver  came  toward  her  be 
burst  out  angrily  and  threateningly  again. 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  said.  “But  sit  down 
there  on  that  chair  a  little  way  away.  I 
can’t  keep  Buster  quiet  if  you  don’t.  The 
storm  seems  to  be  upsetting  him.  Quiet, 
Buster,  quiet,  good  d^.  He’s  not  coming 
near  me.  There!  There!  I’ll  bring  another 
chair.  I  thou^t  you  were  miles  away  by 
now,”  she  said  as  she  planted  the  chair 
against  the  wall  some  distance  away  from 
her  visitor. 

The  hawker  said  civiDy,  still  keeping  a 
watchful  and  an  angry  eye  on  Buster,  who 
more  than  returned  the  compliment,  that 
feeling  she  would  be  so  alone  with  an  old 
man  willy-willy  coming  up  he  had  been 
moved  to  come  and  offer  h»  company. 

She  wondered  why  he  had  gone  behind 
the  house  but  she  did  not  say  so. 

“It  was  very  good  of  you,”  she  said,  and 
even  as  she  said  it  she  felt  it  was  not  true. 


This  was  an  evil  old  man.  She  did  not  know 
what  to  say  to  him.  She  was  afraid  of  him. 
What  was  his  object  in  coming  here?  The 
pearls,  of  course.  But  he  wo^  think  the 
pearls  were  with  Dave.  And  what  was  die 
to  do?  Even  flight  was  now  out  of  the  {{ues- 
tion. 

“But  where  is  your  cart?”  she  asked  as 
casually  as  she  could. 

“Left  it  alon^  there  in  shelter,”  he  said. 
“No  good  messmg  round  with  a  cart  with 
a  willy-willy  on  the  way.” 

“I’ve  lost  my  tudeey  hen,”  she  said  wild¬ 
ly.  Not  that  she  car^  or  thou^t  that  he 
would  care,  but  she  did  not  want  to  show 
that  she  was  afraid.  What  could  she  say 
to  this  man  now  seemed  tongue-tied 
and  who  was  wont  to  chatter  so  freely  about 
nothing  at  all — the  licensed  gossip  of  the 
district  she  had  called  him. 

“What  you  done  with  them  pearls?”  be 
asked. 

“My  brother  took  them,”  she  lied  and 
her  heart  sank. 

A  low  moaning  grew  and  grew  and  the 
darkness,  a  gritty  darkness,  deepened.  DaHi- 
er.  And  darker.  The  man  sitting  there 
clutching  his  knobby  stick  seemed  to  loom 
up  threatening.  There  was  a  heavy  earthy 
smell.  She  could  only  see  the  old  horse  like 
a  dim  shadow.  A  pulF  of  air  and  the  earthy 
smell  and  the  grit  were  accounted  for. 

A  light  dust  was  falling. 

“It’s  coming,”  said  oki  Weaver.  “We 
sartinly  oughter  see  that  them  guy  ropes  is 
fast.” 

Tie  ropes  went  aaoss  the  httle  house 
and  were  fastened  tp  stakes  on  either 
side,  having  been  put  there  for  exactly 
such  a  contingency  as  this,  were  fast  There 
was  no  need  for  old  Weaver  to  worry  about 
them.  But  that  might  be  courtesy  on  his 
part.  Buster  didn’t  think  so.  He  growled 
threateningly  when  the  man  moved.  She 
thought  t]^  man  looked  at  her  queerly. 

She  didn’t  want  him  in  the  house.  Those 
pearls  were  there.  She  was  so  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  she  felt  she  must  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  way  be  conveymg  it  to  him.  Per¬ 
haps  she  was. 

More  dust.  It  hung  between  her  and  her 
unwelcome  visitor  like  a  veil  in  the  growing 
darkness.  He  was  keeping  a  wary  eye  on 
the  little  dog. 

“I  don’t  see  we  can  do  anv'thing,”  she 
said  desperately.  “We're  s^er  outside. 
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Anyfcow  there’s  nothing  of  mudi  vahie  if  it 
an  goesL** 

Even  in  the  deepening  darkness  she  caught 
the  queer  glanoe  he  stmt  her.  It  was  as  if 
he  were  wei^iing  things  up  and  making  a 
dedasott.  Afterward  made  up  her  mW 
he  had  decided  that  the  pearls  were  hidden 
on  her  person.  He  rose  to  his  feet  to  come 
toward  her  and  Buster  was  on  him  like  a 
shot.  He  let  out  a  volley  of  oaths  and  Bus¬ 
ter  repfied  with  stffl  more  threatening 
growls.  Weaver  was  forced  to  jump  roimd 
to  avoid  him.  He  let  out  with  his  Imobbed 
-stick. 

A  stronger  puff.  More  dust 

“Buster!”  cried  Cheery  and  the  tempest 
was  upon  them  with  a  howl,  a  thick  stiMitg 
suffocating  tenqxst;  a  rou  and  the  wind' 
was  under  the  fly  straining  the  ropes  that 
held  it  to  breaking  point.  Sdll  in  the  whirl¬ 
ing  brown  fog  she  saw  Buster  attacking  her 
vistor  and  a^lely  keeping  out  of  the  way  of 
the  waddy  he  widded  with  difficulty  for  the 
wind  was  strengthening. 

After  all  this  was  inhospitality  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  degree. 

“Buster!  Buster!”  cried  Cheery.  “Oh, 
Mr.  Weaver,  keep  still  a  moment  and  I’ll 
catdi  hkn.” 

Was  it  the  thickening  dust  that  gave  such 
a  anister  ezpresrion  to  the  face  she  had 
thou^t  so  mild  and  somewhat  vacant? 


ALBERT  EDWARD’S  predicriem  was 
AA  correct.  When  they  reached  the  Kt- 
JL  JL  tk  headland  he  shouted  wiffi  dehght. 
Through  a  long  stretch  of  sand  a  river,  full 
to  the  brim,  its  waters  gleaming  in  the  sun¬ 
light  like  molten  copper,  wound  aloi^  till 
it  spread  over  the  sandy  bar  that  chok^  its 
mouth.  Both  men  raced  for  it  and  the  black 
one  flung  himself  down  and  plunged  his 
face  in  the  inviting  water. 

More  dehberatdy  for  the  clumps  of  man¬ 
grove  here  and  there  was  not  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence.  Doughty  was  going 
down  on  his  knees  when  his  companion 
raised  his  face  with  a  howl  of  dismay. 

“Nauseous!”  he  spluttered.  “Unpala¬ 
table!  Detestable!  Salacious!”  he  spat 
vigorously. 

“Salt,”  said  Doughty  with  a  sigh.  “I 
was  afrmd  so.  Probably  it’s  better  farther 
up.”  He  glanced  at  the  threatening  sky 
and  takii^  off  his  boots  began  wading  up 
the  shallow  stream.  There  were  fish  in 
plenty  there,  big  fish,  he  saw  them.  But 
they  didn’t  interest  him  with  this  burning 
thirst  in  his  throat.  Water  they  must  have. 

The  only  hope  was  to  keep  going  up  the 
stream.  Albert  Edward  following  groaned 
and  bemoaned  himself  openly.  In  ffie  long¬ 
est  words  that  Doughty  had  ever  heard 
strung  together  the  negro  cook  expressed 
his  opinion  that  they  were  bound  mto  an 
imknown  desert  where  death,  or  probably 
something  worse,  awaited  them.  Dying  of 
thirst  was  the  least  evil  that  he  pr^cted. 

The  creek  wound  its  way  behind  a  sand 
hill  bormd  together  with  gorgeous  pig’s  face 
and  soft  gray  weeds  of  the  shore.  Pi^ntly 
the  water  was  flowing  between  banks  on 
which  grew  tender  green  grasses.  He 
stooped  then,  tasted,  and  (^nk  deep— 
draik  nectar.  A  moment  or  two  later  both 
men  were  laying  on  their  backs,  refreshed 
and  relaxed,  staring  up  into  the  dark  lower¬ 
ing  sky  above  them. 

There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  and  it 
was  suffocatingly  hot.  Dou^ty  wondered 
uneasily  what  was  to  be  his  next  move. 
He  was  ravenously  hungry.  His  thoughts 
turned  with  a  distinct  interest  to  the  big 
fish  he  had  passed  by  lower  down  the 
stream.  There  might  be  fish  here  but  he 
could  not  see  them.  In  fact  he  couldn’t  see 
much  here  at  all  but  tall  grass  that  hemmed 
them  in  on  every  side.  The  sea  and  the 


Tie  fierce  wind  that  was  like  a  breath 
from  an  oven  tore  at  the  canvas,  the 
rope  snapped  and  up  it  went.  Cheery 
had  a  last  virion  of  the  man  coming  toward 
her  and  thrusting  at  the  determu^  little 
dog;  the  canvas  riring  into  the  thick  whirl¬ 
ing  air  followed  by  something  that  she 
giKssed  must  be  a  sheet  of  ba^  from  the 
roof.  The  darkness  swq>t  down  upon  her, 
a  darkness  almost  blinding  though  it  was 
only  midaftemoon. 

The  man  was  now  coming  toward  her 
and  she  began  to  fear  him  most  terribly. 
She  stepped  back.  With  a  shriek  the  wind 
flicked  a  rope  in  her  face.  She  stumbled. 
The  next  moment  her  visitor  had  his  arms 
roond  her.  They  were  like  bars  of  iron. 
She  had  never  dreamed  this  old  man  had 
such  strength.  Their  grasp  was  not  to  aid. 
She  was  a  prisoner  and  she  fought  furiously. 
She  could  hear  good  Uttle  Buster  growling 
and  snapping  in  an  effort  to  help  her  but 
she  was  oonsdous  that  be  was  only  delay¬ 
ing  the  inevitable  end. 
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Buuigiov*  kad  (feappeared.  The  mer  was 
cutdng  its  way  throogh  grass,  short  and 
green  and  tender  by  banks  where  had 
evidently  been  mud  flats  left  by  shrinking 
water,  beyond  tall  and  sere,  matdiing  he 
thought,  the  sky  above.  There  was  no 
sign  of  life.  He  couldn’t  see  any  flsh  now 
unfortunately  man  must  eat.  Albert 
Edward  raised  lumself  dejectedly  on  one 
elbow  and  looked  hop>eles8ly  round  him. 
Then  he  stiffened  to  attention  and  looked 
intently  at  the  place  where  the  creek 
seemed  to  disappear  into  the  tall  yellow 
grass.  There  was  a  stomp  of  a  dead  tree 
there  and  he  pointed  to  it  with  a  finger  that 
shook  with  excitement. 

"I  opine,”  said  he,  ‘‘that  before  us  lies 
the  highway.” 

“A  road!  Great  Scott!”  Dou^ty  scram¬ 
bled  to  his  feet  and  made  his  way  to  the 
tree  stump.  Surely  enough  there  were 
marks,  faint  tradu,  a  wheeled  vehicle 
n^ht  have  passed  that  way  in  past  a%es. 
If  it  had  passed  once  it  might  surely  pass 
again.  He  looked  at  the  tree  stump  that 
1^  first  attracted  their  attention.  One 
side  had  evidetly  been  smoothed  with  an 
ax  or  a  knife  at  some  no  distant  date  and 
there  were  marks  upon  it  as  if  it  bad  been 
written  upon  with  a  pencil.  But  the  sun 
and  the  weather  had  blurred  and  obliterated 
the  writing.  Still  it  was  a  sign  of  humanity, 
civilized  humanity. 

Nevertheless  Doughty  sighed.  Austra¬ 
lia,  particularly  Northwestern  Australia 
was  a  Wg  and  kmdy  place.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  tio  firxl  a  road  but  he  surmised  a 
passer-by  once  a  month  would  constitute 
a  crowd. 

Still  a  wheeled  vehicle! 

‘‘Come  on,  Albert  Edward!” 

But  Albert  Edward  demurred.  At  the 
prospect  of  coming  into  touch  with 
their  fellow  man  again  something  of 
the  tenseness  left  the  situation. 

‘‘We  had  not,”  said  he  thoughtfully,  “par¬ 
taken  of  nourishmoit  for  some  considerable 
period  even  before  the  outbreak  of  abrupt 
turbulence  which  set  us  ashore.  There  is 
an  aching  void  in  my  interior.  Unless  it  be 
disseminated  soon  I  fear  a  speedy  end  to  my 
presence  upon  this  orb.” 

“Same  here,  Albert  Edward,  but  not 
quite  as  bad  as  that.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  hold  out  till  we  hit  a  station.” 

But  he  spdte  doubtfully.  In  a  land 


where  people  drought  nothing  of  riding .  ^ 
eighty  ora  hundred  mSes  to pk^  their  mal 
out  oi  a  box  stuck  on  top  of  a  post,  a 
stump  that  had  been  written  t^xm  hxr^y 
gave  guarantee  of  any  one  within  a  couple 
himdr^  mfles.  It  would  be  easy  enoi^  to 
miss  them. 

The  late  cook  of  the  Sea  Spray  was  a  man 
of  resource.  He  looked  up  at  the  sky  and 
over  the  land  and  back  the  way  they  had 
come. 

“That  inner  craving,”  he  annoanced 
solemnly,  “draws  me  to  the  finny  denizens 
of  the  outer  reaches.” 

“Back  we  go,”  said  Doughty  and 
marched  down  ^e  river  again.  His  thirst 
and  hunger  appeased  he  would  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  face  the  situation. 

As  the  water  shallowed  toward  the  bar 
the  little  bright  blue  and  red  crabs  made 
their  appearance  again,  first  one  or  two, 
then  hundreds,  then  apparently  diousands 
of  them. 

“Those  crustaceans,”  meditated  the  co(^ 
“are  small  and  I  opine  contain  little  but 
salt  water,  but  possibly  in  the  absence  of  any 
provender  more  subs^ted — ” 

“I’m  not  quite  equal  to  eating  them  raw,” 
said  Doughty  “ — yet.” 

“Being  advanced  in  civilization,”  sakt 
the  cook  with  dignity,  “we  have  the  means 
of  ignition.  The  faminary  on  high — ” 

“By  Jove,”  said  Doughty,  “I  forgot  diaL 
We’d  better  make  haste  then,”  and  he 
glanced  at  the  sun.  “It’ll  be  gone  presently. 
Your  watch  glass  afl  right?  Get  a  fire  alight 
for  God’s  sake.  There’s  a  bit  of  driftwood 
there  and  plenty  of  dry  grass.  I’d  rather 
have  the  crabs  as  sauce  if  we  can  only 
catch  the  fish.” 

“I  am  almost  prepared  to  sacrifice  one  of 
my  digital  extremities,”  said  Albert  Edward 
smacking  his  lips,  “but  possibly  this,”  and 
he  proceeded  to  cut  off  a  shining  brass 
button  from  his  trousers,  “I  appidiend 
that  in  these  remote  parts — ”  the  twine 
that  held  it  was  tough. 

“Get  the  fire  Albert  Edward  and  don’t 
fire  the  grass.  Here  give  me  that  knife. 

I  suppose  Til  have  to  offer  up  my  sock.” 

By  the  time  Doughty  had  got  a  stout  line 
and  flung  the  button  into  die  stream,  Albert 
Edward  using  his  watch  glass  as  a  burning 
glass  had  a  fire  alight  and  was  keeping  it 
going  with  bits  of  driftwood  that  spit  and 
crackled  and  burned  blue  with  sah.  The 
creek  was  full  of  fish.  Doughty  lost  one 
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almost  immediately  and  the  language  he 
used  in  his  disgust  brought  the  cook  to  his 
side. 

‘*Iai^rehend,”said  that  gentleman,  “that 
a  little  aid  in  landing  with  my  raiment — “ 

Another  misguid^  fish  was  on  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Without  a  word  like  an  eel  Albert 
Edward  slipped  into  the  stream,  got  his 
shirt  under  it  and  two  seconds  later  was 
panting  on  the  bank  on  top  of  a  ten-poimd 
fish  that  had  his  nose  entangled  somehow  in 
the  armhole  of  the  shirt. 

“He  has  spiny  excrescences,”  he  panted, 
“and  th^  penetrate.” 

“Get  up,  you  ass,”  but  Doughty  by  no 
means  thou^t  him  an  ass  and  Albert  Ed¬ 
ward  knew  it,  “and  Ill  finish  him  with  the 
knife.” 

TLAT  fish  was  succulent.  The  two  of 
them  ate  slice  after  slice  grilled  on 
their  aromatic  little  fire.  Doughty 
had  satisfied  his  hunger  before  he  began  to 
think  that  it  was  tasteless  and  insipid. 

About  the  same  time  Albert  Edward  came 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

*‘Vai^,”  said  he  wiping  his  mouth. 

“Get  out,”  said  Doughty  serenely,  “be 
thankful.  We  can  always  come  back  here 
to  food  and  water.  We  mayn’t  get  any¬ 
thing  better  for  a  month.  Now  we’ll  go 
up  the  river  again  and  explore.” 

“I  prognosticate,”  said  Albert  Edward  as 
they  waded  upstream  again,  “a  portentous 
convulsion  of  nature.  It  will  be  intensely 
unacceptable  to  meet  it  in  this  wilderness  of 
wither^  herbage.” 

"I  guess  well  siirvive,”  said  the  white 
man  philosophically.  He  was  feeling  more 
at  peace  with  the  world. 

But  when  he  reached  the  stump  he  got  a 
shock.  On  the  flattened  side  where  he  had 
thought  he  had  seen  erased  inscriptions  was 
scrawled  in  black  pencil. 

Look  out!  Blacks  bad! 

He  gasped.  Here  was  a  pleasant  predica¬ 
ment.  But  where  was  the  writer  of  the 
message?  And  whom  was  it  intended  for? 

Albert  Edward  took  in  the  situation  at 
the  same  moment. 

“1  am  a^iastedly  amazed,”  said  he 
drawing  a  long  breath  and  looking  round  the 
horizon. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  in  sight. 
Except  for  that  pencil  scrawl  the  place  was 
exactly  as  they  had  left  it  a  bare  hour  ago. 
Yet  somebody  must  have  been  here,  some 


one  who  expected  some  one  else  to  pass. 
“Now  we  have  struck  it,”  said  Doughty. 
They  were  very  weary;  they  had  one  long 
knife  between  them  and  for  all  they  knew 
that  long  yellow  grass  might  be  full  of  those 
blacks  that  the  sign  post  described  as  “bad.” 

The  blacks  in  North  Australia  are  a  diffi¬ 
cult  proposition.  Doughty  knew  they  could 
easily  wipe  out  a  couple  of  unarmed  men. 
Prot^bly  the  man  who  had  written  that 
message  was  legging  it  as  hard  as  he  could 
away  from  the  danger  p(wt.  For  this  was 
a  most  unpleasant  pUux  in  which  to  be 
attacked.  Out  of  that  grass  spears  might 
so  easily  come  hurtling. 

He  looked  round  him  hesitating. 
Always  as  they  looked  the  cre^ 
seemed  to  disappear  into  the  tall 
grass.  It  had  seemed  to  close  in  by  this 
stump  but  once  beside  it  they  saw  they 
might  go  on  a  little  farther  before  the  wa¬ 
ter  reaped  the  long  grass.  Albert  Edward 
looked  ahead  thou^tfully.  He  stretched 
out  his  hand  for  the  knife  which  Doughty 
held  and  spoke  softly  like  a  naan  who 
fears  to  be  heard.  Doughty  b^an  to  feel 
strongly  that  the  knife  would  be  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  weapon  in  his  hands.  He  fdt  him¬ 
self  the  more  efficient.  He  was  also  hor¬ 
ribly  conscious  that  the  knife,  sharp  as  it 
was,  was  but  a  poor  weapon  against  hidden 
men  with  spears. 

“What  is  it?”  he  breathed. 

“I  opine,”  said  the  cook  sententiously, 
“they  are  lying  concealed  in  the  grass  there.” 

“Heaven  hdp  us  if  they  are!”  Splendid 
targets  the  two  of  them  must  make  standing 
on  the  bank.  “Whese?  Where?” 

>  The  cook  half  raised  his  hand  and 
dropped  it  again  as  if  he  feared  to  notify 
the  Udden  enemy  he  had  discovered  their 
presence.  He  dropped  down  and  lay  close 
against  the  earth  where  it  sloped  a  little  to¬ 
ward  the  water  thus  presenting  as  small  a 
portion  of  his  person  as  possible  to  the 
hidden  enemy. 

“But  I  caimot  see  a  sign  of  any  one.” 

“If  your  honor  will  glance  along  the 
rampart  of  herbage,”  mouthed  the  cook 
verbose  even  in  this  quandary,  “he  will  see 
that  the  regularity  of  the  sylvan  wall  has 
been  recently  deranged  and  replaced  some¬ 
what  cursorily.” 

The  weight  at  Doughty’s  heart  began  to 
lift.  He  ffid  not  believe  that  any  blacks 
would  crush  down  the  grass  and  then  so 
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replace  k  that  any  passer-by  could  see  what 
kid  been  done.  He  looked  along  the  tall 
grass.  Certainly  the  cook  was  ri^t,  it  had 
been  disturbed.  Would  it  be  wisdom  to 
pass  along  quichly  without  paying  any  at- 
tentioa  cm*  would  it  be  better  to  go  and  see 
what  threatened?  But  even  wUle  he  de¬ 
bated  he  knew  what  the  answer  must  be. 
He  could  not  pass  on  and  leave  that  place 
adthout  investigating. 

He  half  rose. 

“I  beg  ef  yoor  honor,”  said  the  cook, 
“a  discreet  valor — ” 

hang,”  said  Doughty  because  he 
was  afraid.  He  rose  up  and  walked  boldly 
toward  the  long  grass.  Perhaps  he  was  6^ 
kg  a  mad  thing  and  there  was  a  distinctly 
aeepf  feehng  about  his  spine.  But  he 
had  the  knife  and  he  wondered  if  it  was 
Bot  playing  rather  low  down  on  Albert  Ed¬ 
ward.  Albert  Edward  was  following  him. 
Good  man! 

He  thnist  the  knife  bad^  to  him. 

“Here,  take  it,”  he  said  and  marched 
on  the  more  boldly  with  empty  hands. 

Again  he  was  surprised.  Coming  all 
along  the  soft  mud  flat,  the  narrow  strip, 
very  narrow  here  between  the  water  and 
the  taU  dry  grass  were  distinct  hoof  prints. 
Some  one  h^  ridden  along  the  soft  damp 
earth.  Just  op^x)site  the  place  where  the 
grass  hsid  been  disturbed  the  ground  was 
regularty  ploughed  up.  But  there  they 
stopped.  Had  the  soUtary  rider  been  at¬ 
tacked  and  killed  here?  It  looked  horribly 
like  it.  Doughty  felt  his  hands  and  feet, 
in  spite  of  the  temperature,  cold;  he  oould 
hear  Albert  Edward’s  long  drawn  breaths 
behind  him  and  deduced  the  emotion  must 
be  strong  that  held  him  silent.  He  went 
on  because  there  was  nothing  else  for  it. 
He  must  uiuravel  this  mystery  now.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  go  op  the  creek  with 
this  menace  behind  them,  cutting  them  off 
too  from  their  known  fcxid  supply.  What 
was  going  to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly. 
He  step)^  forward  and  thrust  aside  the 
long  stems  of  the  grass. 

Certaiidy  some  one  had  been  there.  The 
long  grass  inside  was  all  pulled  down  and 
pil^  up  in  a  heap. 

“I  opine,”  said  Albert  Edward,  “the 
enemy  has  retreated  brfore  the  superior 
fcirce.” 

“Don't  you  buck  yourself  up  with  the 
idea  we’re  the  superior  force,”  said  Doughty. 
‘They  know  a  thing  or  two  likely  to  make 


us  Bt  tq>.  If  they  are  bhcks,”^  he  added, 
because,  thou^  be  didn’t  know  much  about 
blacks  this  was  by  no  means  a  well  concealed 
hiding  place.  He  could  have  done  better 
himself.  Of  course,  and  it  was  an  uneexn- 
fortable  thought,  all  this  might  be  done  just 
to  lure  on  unsuspecting  and  ignorant  people 
like  Albert  Edward  ai^  himsi^. 

A  LL  ^e  tall  grass  inside  bo'e  had  been 
/A  thrown  together.  The  great  stout 
A  stems  in  some  places  had  been  cat 
and  lay  making  a  large  rough  heap.  There 
was  a  curious  smell. 

The  cook  sniffed. 

“Bl(X)d,”  said  he  terse  for  once  in  his  life 
and  he  looked  as  if  he  was  prepared  to  bok. 

Blood!  Of  course  it  was  blood!  Dou^ity 
laid  a  hand  on  his  arm.  He  stooped  and 
with  the  long  knife  using  it  as  a  lever  he 
lifted  up  a  pile  of  interlaced  grass.  Dou^ty 
repress^  a  shout  He  disclosed  a  hoik’s 
head  with  its  throat  cut  No  w<»der  be 
had  smelt  blood.  The  ground  underneath 
was  soaked  with  it. 

“An  equine  body  still  .calorific,”  medi¬ 
tated  Albert  Edward  in  a  low  tone,  “pre- 
sup>poses  the  equestrian  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance.” 

“Good  God!”  cried  Doughty  touching  the 
horse’s  neck,  “so  it  is!  \^y  h’s  only  just 
been  done.  Let’s  clear  off  the  grass  Albert 
Edward.” 

His  thoughts  as  he  dt^ged  off  the  grass 
dwelt  CHI  that  warning.  But  he  thought 
blacks  would  have  used  a  spear  and  dei^y 
this  horse’s  throat  had  been  cut. 

The  sight  seemed  to  have  calmed  some¬ 
how  Alb^  Edward’s  fears.  With  the  knife 
he  went  levering  up  the  grass  till  a  saddled 
horse  came  into  view  and  underneath  it 
but  saved  in  a  measure  from  crushing  by 
the  contour  of  the  ground  and  the  springy 
grass  was  a  man. 

“Ha!  The  equestrian!  And  he  has  shuf¬ 
fled  off  this  mortal  coiL” 

“He  couldn’t  have  cut  his  horse’s  throat 
afterward,”  said  Doughty,  helping  Albert 
Edward  to  get  the  man  from  under  the 
horse.  He  was  a  young  fellow  and  had  been 
lying  on  his  back.  The  blood  that  had  so 
freely  soaked  into  the  grouxKl  had  not 
reached  him  but  his  face  ami  shirt  were  att 
covered  with  the  dnst  that  had  come  out 
of  the  grass  that  was  over  him. 

“God  Almkhty!”  he  said,  “he’s  dead,” 
though  he  had  expected  nothing  ebe. 
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Albert  (Edward  bent  over  him  and  lifted 
up  the  eyelids  gently  enough. 

•  “I  opine,”  he,  “that  the  vital  spark 
still  liners.” 

IV 

Doughty  came  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  The  yoxmg  man  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  hit  on  the  head.  His 
hair  was  stuck  together  with  blood  but 
he  still  breathed.  Possibly  he  was  only 
stxmned. 

This  seemed  an  impleasant  place  in  which 
to  linger. 

As  quickly  as  they  could  they  lifted  him 
out  of  the  grass  and  bore  him  to  the  water. 
There  they  bathed  his  face  and  washed 
the  blood  out  of  his  hair.  Certainly  he  had 
had  a  bad  blow. 

At  first  Doughty  had  done  the  thing 
hastily,  looking  round  every  moment  and 
exhorting  Albert  Edward  to  keep  his  eyes 
skinned.  But  as  he  worked  he  b^n  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  whether  the 
blacks  were  bad  or  not  they  had  had  no 
hand  in  this  business.  Albert  Edward  put 
it  dearly. 

“I  opine,”  said  he,  “that  this  is  the  work 
of  some  miscreant  who  is  a  product  of 
dvilization,”  and  he  pointed  to  the  breeches 
and  shirt  pockets  turned  inside  out,  the 
belt  unloosened  and  the  flapped  pockets  in 
it  unfastened. 

“Pleasant  place,”  groaned  Doughty. 
What  was  he  to  do  with  this  young  feUow? 
Clearly  they  could  not  carry  him,  yet  to 
leave  him  unless  they  could  raise  help  was  to 
leave  him  to  die.  Could  he  have  written 
the  message?  Albert  Edward  was  appar¬ 
ently  a.sking  himself  the  same  question. 

“I  opine,”  said  he  aloud,  “to  slay  that 
horse  and  wound  his  rider  and  to  endeavor 
to  conceal  all  traces  of  criminality  would  re¬ 
quire  a  longer  time  than  that  which  has 
el^>sed  between  our  arrival  and  departure.” 

“No.  I  think  not.  It  was  a  thing  done 
quickly,  I  believe,”  said  Doughty  with  a 
flash  of  insight,  “he’s  coming  back  to  fire  the 
place.  There  was  a  little  heap  of  inflam¬ 
mable  stuff  arranged  in  the  comer.” 

“I  took  cognizance  of  it  even  in  our  cur¬ 
sory  examination,”  said  Albert  Edward 
gently  washing  the  wound  in  the  insensible 
man’s  head  with  a  bunch  of  soft  leaves. 
“I  conclude  this  foliage  is  less  likely  to  con¬ 
tain  deleterious  bacilli  than  any  of  our 
raiment.” 


“A  good  looking  young  chap  too,”  said 
Doughty.  “What  the  devil  are  we  to  do 
now?” 

And  truly  he  was  puzzled. 

“If  we  abandon  him  in  the  grass  and  the 
recreant  returns  and  kindles  t^t  little  pile 
he  will  certainly  be  incinerated.” 

“If  he  does  that,”  said  Doughty  looking 
roimd  uncomfortably,  “it  strikes  me  that 
we’ll  all  share  the  same  fate.  But  he  must 
be  up-stream.  He’s  certainly  not  gone  down 
and  what  would  be  the  object  of  hiding  in 
the  grass?” 

But  for  that  matter  what  was  the  object 
of  killing  a  horse  and  knocking  his  rider 
on  the  head? 

The  situation  grew  more  and  more  un¬ 
comfortable  which  every  way  he  locked  at 
it.  He  had  been  afraid  this  place  had  been 
uninhabited.  Now  he  began  to  fear  the 
inhabitants. 

Overhead  the  sky  looked  stronger  than 
ever.  There  was  a  curious  moaning  in  the 
air. 

“We’ll  have  to  risk  it,”  he  said  coming  to 
a  decision.  “We’ll  leave  him  by  the  water, 
Albert  Edward.  We’ll  make  a  rou^  shel¬ 
ter  for  his  head  with  grass  stems  and  then 
we’ll  go  on  and  see  what  we  can  find.  He 
must  have  come  from  somewhere.” 

Albert  Edward  began  cutting  the  tough 
grass  with  his  knife;  Doughty  found  half  a 
dozen  pieces  of  driftwood  and  roughly  tying 
the  grass  together  to  make  a  little  thatch 
they  arranged  it  to  shade  the  insensible 
man. 

“It’s  the  best  we  can  do  for  him,”  s^d 
Doughty  in  troubled  tones.  Come  on  Al¬ 
bert  Edward.  If  we  don’t  strike  any  one  in 
an  hour  we’ll  come  back  though  the  Lord 
knows  what  we’re  to  do  then.” 

A  LBERT  EDWARD  kept  glancing  up 
AA  anxiously  at  the  sky.  TTie  sun  was 
JL  JL  veiled  now  and  faint  puffs  of  wind 
were  shaking  the  tops  of  the  grass.  There 
was  a  rustli^  and  a  swishing  that  sounded 
eerie  in  the  growing  darkness.  The  belt  of 
fertile  mud  along  the  bank  was  growing 
rapidly  narrower.  Albert  Edward’s  eyes 
were  the  keener  of  the  two  and  just  as  the 
dense  grass  came  right  down  to  the  water’s 
edge  he  gave  a  whoop  of  delight  that  might 
have  been  heard,  thought  Doughty,  by 
every  savage  between  them  and  Perth. 
He  began  a  remonstrance  when  he  too  saw 
the  reason. 
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There  hitdwd  half  in  the  grass  was  a  gray 
horse  and  a  small  tflted  cart.  The  sort  of 
cart — he  knew  it  well  enou^i — that  hawk¬ 
ers  in  Australia  use  to  visit  the  outlying 
settlers.  Almost  he  felt  his  troubles  van¬ 
ishing,  for  a  cart  like  this  meant  that  the 
country  was  beginning  to  be  opened  up. 
They  might  count  on  a  settler  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  distance.  But  what  a  place  in 
which  to  leave  the  poor  beast.  At  least 
the  owner  might  have  taken  it  out  and  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  graze.  He  was  a  merciful  man 
was  Doughty.  The  horse  had  evidently 
struggled  to  Kt  away  but  the  wheels  were 
locked  and  me  earth  banked  up  in  such 
fashion  that  he  could  not  stir. 

“Alfred  Weaver,  Derby,”  was  painted 
on  the  side  of  the  cart.  In  the  cart  wras  a 
scanty  supply  of  haberdashery,  needles  and 
cottons  and  on  the  floor  was  a  bundle 
clearly  the  owner’s  blankets  and  spare 
clothes. 

“It  is  borne  in  on  me,”  said  Albert  Ed¬ 
ward,  his  sympathies  perhaps  sharpened 
by  his  recent  suffering,  “that  unfortunate 
quadruped  is  agonized  with  thirst.” 

“We’ll  take  the  liberty  of  unhitching 
him.  Anyhow  we’ll  commandeer  the  cart 
to  carry  the  sick  man.  Here’s  a  coil  of  rope. 
Take  the  bit  out  of  his  mouth  and  let  him 
have  a  drink  and  a  feed  while  we  look 
round.  If  that  grass  is  fired,”  he  went  on 
uneasily,  “the  poor  beast  won’t  have  much 
chance  for  his  life.  But  then,  good  Lord, 
neither  will  we.” 

Was  this  the  man  who  had  written  the 
message?  But  why  leave  the  cart  fast  in 
a  dangerous  place?  Doughty  decided  he’d 
explore  a  little  further  wdiile  the  horse  was 
baited.  That  the  poor  beast  was  thirsty 
there  was  no  doubt.  He  made  for  the  water 
IS  eagerly  as  the  two  men  who  had  found 
him  had  done  so  short  a  while  ago. 

They  went  up  the  creek  a  little.  It  was 
the  oidy  way  they  could  move  and  they 
expected  to  come  on  the  owner  of  the  cart 
at  any  moment.  It  was  very  dark  indeed 
now,  so  dark  that  ajl  the  tall  grass  stalks 
lost  their  individuality  and  were  massed 
together  like  a  wall.  Bdiind  him  Doughty 
could  see  the  horse  and  cart  a  faint  blur 
against  it.  The  creek  ran  on  ahead,  molten 
no  longer  but  darkly  reflecting  the  dark  sky 
overhead.  The  moaning  in  the  air  grew 
and  grew  and  he  was  aware  that  a  fierce 
wind  was  blowing  overhead  from  r^ch 
they  were  protected  by  the  tall  close  growing 


grass.  On  them  was  falling  a  fine  dust. 

“Now  is  this  a  “cock-e^d  bob”  or  a 
“willy  willy?”  he  asked  aloud. 

Albert  ^ward  preferred  to  ca^  it  a  con¬ 
vulsion  of  nature.  Then  came  vivid  light¬ 
ning  cutting  throu^  a  brown  fog  of  dust 
like  a  knife.  It  lighted  up  a  long  lane  of 
water,  the  tall  w^  of  grass  growing  on 
either  hand  and  by  it  as  through  a  thick 
brown  mist  he  saw  a  turkey  fluttering  across 
the  water.  When  the  sound  of  UnmdCT 
that  rolled  and  reverberated  above  them 
died  away  he  heard  the  cook’s  voice  fer¬ 
vently  thanking  his  Maker  aloud  in  that 
He  hiad  seen  fit  to  bring  them  “into  the 
purlieus  of  civilization”  again. 

“But  I  don’t  see  it,  Albert  Edward?” 

“You  have  not  refreshed  your  eyes  with 
that  domestic  bird!  It  is  a  fine  female 
turkey  hen!  A  female  tuikey  hen  presup¬ 
poses  a  farm  and — ” 

“Good  Lord!  I  hope  she  does!” 

“If  we  follow — I  implore  you  sah — I  im¬ 
plore  you.  Here  is  an  inter^  in  the  grass. 
The  wanderer  is  making  her  way  home¬ 
ward.  Softly — softly — she  isrleadi^  us — ” 


WLAT  was  the  turkey’s  intention  in 
Albert  Edward’s  opinion  he  could 
not  hear,  for  there  came  another 
vivid  flash  of  forked  lightning  and  his  words 
were  drowned  in  the  crash  of  thunder  that 
followed. 

But  the  lightning  showed  him  going  away 
to  the  left  a  clearly  defined  track,  a  track 
that  most  certainly  had  been  made  by  civil¬ 
ized  man.  The  creek  widened  into  a  big 
shallow  water-hole;  the  dense  growing  grass 
opened  and  on  the  left  was  a  narrower 
track.  Doughty  was  for  following  the 
wider  trail  seeing  what  desperate  need  there 
w9/k  for  haste  but  the  turkey  hen  fluttering 
across  the  water  entered  the  grass  by  way 
of  the  narrower  track. 

Albert  Edward  laid  an  earnest  pleading 
hand  on  Doughty’s  arm. 

“She  seeks  the  shelter  of  her  household 
haunts.  I  pray  you,  sah — ” 

It  was  against  Dought3r’s  better  reason¬ 
ing.  He  Imcw  well  enough  that  settler’s 
shack  was  likely  as  not  to  be  empty  at  this 
time  of  day,  even  if  the  settler  were  provi¬ 
dent  enou^  to  possess  a  turkey.  Besides 
how  did  he  know  how  far  off  it  might  be? 
Or  the  turitey  might  be  simply  on  her  way 
to  her  nest.  Common  sense  demanded  they 
should  stick  to  the  broader  trail.  But  the 
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cook  was  so  earnest  that  he  disr^rded 
common  sense  and  decided — though  the  ~ 
injured  man  behind  there  seemed  to  be 
reproaching  him — to  give  ten  minutes  to  a 
glance  behind  the  wall  of  grass. 

They  followed  the  turkey.  Then  they  for¬ 
got  her. 

They  arrived  exactly  at  the  crucial  mo¬ 
ment.  Cheery  was  at  her  wits’  end.  The 
wind  was  roaring  overhead.  She  could 
only  hear  that  and  Buster’s  furious  barking. 

Through  the  veil  of  dust  Doughty’s  eye 
was  caught  by  a  bright  patch  of  color,  a 
woman’s  rose-pink  linen  dress  against  the 
slab  walls  of  a  hut;  a  tall  man  had  got  her 
arms  behind  her;  ^e  was  fighting  for  free¬ 
dom;  a  small  dog  was  backing  her  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  by  attacking  the  man’s  1^. 
Already  one  trouser  1^  was  in  a  fringe. 

It  was  the  dog’s  onslaught  that  evidenUy 
delayed  the  end;  but  it  could  not  have 
been  long  delay^.  A  moment  and  they 
would  have  bera  too  late.  The  man  was 
ruthless.  Doughty  never  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  he  meant  to  kill.  As  he  ran 
he  took  in  the  long  scene;  the  newly  tinned 
earth  of  the  garden;  a  long  strip  of  canvas 
held  against  the  tall  grass  by  the  fmious 
wind;  a  spade'stuck  in  the  earth.  Albert 
Edward  was  floiuishing  the  knife;  Doughty 
grabbed  the  spade  as  he  passed. 

Both  the  man  and  woman  had  their  back 
to  them  and  neither  saw  nor  heard  till 
Doughty  bringing  down  the  sp>ade  on  the 
man’s  shoulder,  gripped  his  cruel  arms  and 
the  brawny  black  cook  got  the  knife  at  his 
throat. 

Then  the  blinding  darkness  swept  down 
upon  them  engulfing  everything.  In  it  he 
h^d  the  cook’s  triumphant  voice,  above 
the  curses,  voluble  and  foul,  of  their  captive. 

’’It  am  indesinently  true  dat  a  female 
turicey  hen  is  certain  sure — ” 

He  paused  for  the  securing  of  their  pris¬ 
oner  took  all  their  energies. 

“Rope?  I  saw  some  a  moment  ago,” 
gasped  Doughty  in  the  darkness. 

An  end  was  thrust  into  his  hand  for 
shaken  as  she  was  Cheery  had  all  her  wits 
about  her.  A  couple  of  minutes  later  as  the 
gritty  fog  thinned  a  little  enough  to  let 
them  see  what  they  were  doing  Doughty 
found  himself  standing  over  a  prostrate 
man  threatening  to  gag  him  if  he  did  not 
curb  his  foul  tongue;  the  cook  knelt  trium¬ 
phant  beside  him  and  the  girl  in  rose  pink 
was  smoothing  down  her  dishevelled  dress. 


“Left  to  himself  he  am  shackled  for  all 
time,”  said  Albert  Edward’s  confident  voice. 
“I  predicate  a  female  turkey  hen — ” 

A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  again  cut 
him  short.  Doughty  saw  a  pretty  girl  with 
dark  hair  and  soft  gray  eyes  which  stUl  had  in 
them  a  measure  of  terror  for  all  her  capable 
promptness.  She  was  pressed  back  against 
the  slab  wall  and  he  rightly  judged  she  was 
debating  whether  she  should  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  freedom  to  make  her 
escape. 

With  the  thunder  came  the  darkness 
again.  The  heavens  opened  and  down  came 
the  rain  with  a.  deafening  roar;  rain  that 
stilled  the  wind;  rain  in  sheets;  rain  like 
a  wall  shutting  them  in  on  every  side.  He 
stretched  out  his  hands  and  caught  the  girl 
by  the  shoulders.  Firm  and  softly  rounded 
they  were.  She  shrank  away  as  well  she 
might. 

“Don’t  be  afraid,”  he  said  quickly. 
“It’s  all  right.  I  don’t  understand  in  the 
least  but  I’m  sure  we  can  straighten  things 
out.” 

The  lightning  came  again  and  he  saw  the 
gallant  cook  down  on  his  knees,  in  one  hand 
the  spade,  in  the  other  held  by  the  blade  the 
long  knife. 

“I  am  indutiably  certaun  sure,”  said  he, 
“that  I  speak  for  his  honor  when  I  render 
madam  our  weapons  of  offense  and  de¬ 
fense.” 

CHEERY  giggled  in  spite  of  herself. 
The  laugh  ended  in  a  sob  and  she 
pulled  herself  together.  Doughty 
saw  that  the  glimpse  she  had  of  his  face 
seemed  to  give  her  confidence  though  he 
was  horribly  conscious  he  was  an  unshaven 
rufihan  in  a  very  ragged  shirt.  Buster  was 
snuffling  thoughtfully  at  his  boots,  weighing 
him  up  and  evidently  approving  of  him. 

“Good  dog!  Good  dog!”  he  said.  “My 
God!  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  dog!” 

Cheery  sobbed  a  little  then,  sobs  of  relief. 
It  lightened.  The  dust  was  beaten  down. 
It  was  in  their  hair  and  on  their  faces  in 
trails  of  mud. 

Then  came  explanations. 

“I  was  bound  for  Yallo-y-poora,”  fin- 
bhed  Doughty. 

“But  thm  is  Yallo-y-poora,”  saud  Cheery. 
“At  least  the  post-office  and  the  pub  and 
blacksmith’s  shop  are  round  at  ^e  head 
of  the  inlet  about  a  couple  of  miles  away.” 
“Great  Scott!” 
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‘'Are  the  blacks  bad  about  here?”  he 
added. 

“No,**  sbe  said.  “We’ve  never  been  in 
the  least  afraid.  There  aren’t  very  many.” 

He  told  her  of  the  finding  of  the  hawker’s 
cart, 

“IBs,”  she  said  indicating  the  man  on 
the  ground.  “I’ve  sera  it  often.  I’ve 


far  from  dead  a^  certainly  did  not  k>ok  as 
if  he  were  likely  to  die. 

“Cheery,”  he  sdd,  “what  the  biases  are 
you  doing  here?  Snakes!  I  never  took  a 
toss  of  old  Bluebird!” 

He  looked  round. 

“Old  Weaver  found  something  in  the 
He  called  me.  Where  is  old 


grass  there. 
Weaver?” 


Cheery  sat  down  then  and  began  to  cry 

“It’s  all  right,”  she  sobbed.  “No,  of 
course  I’m  not  gmng  to  oy.  But  Tm  so 
thankful  it’s  all  right.” 

AFTERWARD  in  the  shack  they 
/A  pieced  things  together.  Albert  Ed- 
A  ward  had  fetch^  most  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  little  township.  The  bk^- 
smith  and  postmaster  who  had  some  skill 
as  a  bush  physician,  the  skippers  of  three 
pearling  schooners,  the  landlord  of  the  pub 
and  Oliver  Sellar. 

David  Sellar  remembered  Weaver  waiting 
/’  he  for  him  and  calling  to  him  to  come  and  look 
‘which  can  be  repeated  if  neces- .  at  something  in  the  grass.  He  remembered 

dismounting  but  he  remembered  no  more, 
t  necessary.  Putting  things  together  they  decided  he 

rer  glared  at  him  as  he  opened  must  have  bran  knocked  on  the  head,  his 


The  population  is  so  scanty, 
been  sorry  for  him  and  always  made  him  softly, 
stay  and  ^ve  a  meal.'* 

“I  opine,”  said  Al 
himself  on  his  heels. 


where  precious  gems  are  searched  for  by  to  fire  the  place  on  his  way  back.  I 
the  inferior  races.  This  miscreant  is  a  guess,”  said  he,  looking  at  Doughty,  “your 
receiver.”  nice  cultivated  skipper  of  the  Sea  Spray 

“It’s  all  very  well  Albert  Edward  but  we  was  in  league  vnth  him.  I  remember  him 
are  forgettmg  that  sick  man.  We  must  round  here  three  months  ago  and  I  thought 
go  back  for  him.”  his  story  was  pretty  thin.  It  wouldn’t  have 

“But  who — ”  asked  Cheery  and  when  washed  again.” 
they  explained  she  was  wild  with  anxiety.  “He  never  intended  to  come  back,  never 
It  must  be  Dave  she  thought.  no  more,”  declared  the  landlord  of  the 

They  put  the  belt  into  Cheery’s  rough  Pearler’s  Arms,  “not  he.  No  more  did  the 
little  cupboard,  sent  Albert  Edward  to  old  hawker.  He’d  left  his  cart  so  we’d  all 
Yallo-y-poora  for  help  and  left  Buster  on  go  into  mourning  for  him.  No  mistaking 
guard  over  old  Weaver  and  she  and  it.  The  only  cart  in  the  district.” 

Doughty  went  back  along  the  track.  “What  I  don’t  understand,”  said  David 

Doughty’s  heart  sank  for  he  feared  what  Sellar  nursing  his  aching  head,  “b  the  mes- 
they  would  find.  sage  written  on  the  stump  about  the 

It  was  Dave.  He  was  sitting  up  nursing  blacks.” 
his  head  and  looked  at  them  in  a  dazed  That  was  a  puzzler.  No  one  did.  It 
fashion  but  to  Doughty’s  relief  he  was  very  seemed  so  meaningless.  But  Albert  Edward 
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listening  to  the  others  drew  his  own  con- 
chiaions  and  as  there  was  no  other  solution 
they  perforce  acoq)ted  it. 

‘‘The  sails  oi  the  galleon  were  visible  to 
him,”  he  said;  ”When  he  saw  his  honor 
ai^roaching  he  regarded  him  as  a  mes¬ 
senger.  Possibly  the  other  miscreant  was 
not  entirely  in  his  counsels.  He  might 
have  disapproved  of  bloodshed.  The  mes¬ 
sengers  were  best  detained  on  the  margin  of 
the  main.  Also  if  the  atrocity  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  while  he  was  securing  the  precious 
gems  it  might  be  attributed  to  the  al^riginal 
inhabitants.  Once  he  had  had  them  he  only 
had  to  a{^y  a  light  to  that  conglomeration 
inflammable  material — ^he  hi^  arranged 
the  {flace  and  whoof — ” 

Albert  Edward  was  dramatic.  His  lis¬ 
teners  accepted  his  solution.  It  was  a  hor¬ 


rible  and  diabolical  scheme  but  an  excellent 
one  foiled  by  the  merest  chance. 

“And  I  only  feared  him  as  a  gossipl”  said 
Cheery  drawing  a  long  breath. 

“I  always  knew,”  said  Jonathan,  “this 
was  no  plan  for  a  woman.” 

“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  a  woman,”  said 
Cheery,  “Dave  would  probably  have  had 
the  pearls  in  liis  belt — ”  she  paused  and 
shut  her  eyes.  Some  things  are  too  terrible 
to  conten^date.  All  the  country  aide  would 
have  been  in  flames  if  that  little  fire  had 
been  lighted. 

“Well  anyhow  back  you  go  now,” 

But  that  is  not  at  aU  certain.  Arnold 
Doughty  felt  he  must  settle  sometime. 
Why  not  here?  It  is  good  country.  Pearl¬ 
ing  has  its  attractions  and  if  there  were  three 
of  them  to  look  after  Cheery — 


Introducing  a  fJWaster  of  the 

<t^ystery  tNiopel  to  K^aders  of 
•American  fJtCagazines 

Next  month  Everybody's  will  publish  the  first 
chapters  of  a  new  novel  by  Francis  D.  Grierson — 
'‘The  Smiling  Death."  It  may  sound  preposterous 
but  not  since  the  first  Sherlock  Holmes  stones  have  we 
had  such  a  kick  from  anything  of  this  sort.  “The 
Smiling  Death"  kept  at  le^t  one  weary  editor  up  all 
night  reading  it. 

(The  April  Everybody’s  is  on  sale  March  latK). 


L.  G.  B/ochman 
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CAi»ese  Bandits  and  an  American  Beporter 


Billy  hook  looked  up  from  his 
typewriter  to  behold  a  ragged,  bare¬ 
footed  coolie  contemplating  him  mth 
a  gaze  that  was  unusally  intelligent 
for  one  in  his  attire. 

“Outside!”  shouted  Hook.  “What  do 
you  mean  coming  into  people’s  houses  like 
this?” 

The  coolie  grinned,  disclosing  an  octave 
of  yellow  teeth.  Then  he  bowed  his  head, 
nncoiled  a  long  tress  of  coarse  black  hair, 
detached  a  sm^  folded  envelope  which  was 
listened  into  the  mesh  with  a  piece  of 
thread,  dropped  the  paper  on  Hook’s  table, 
ind  silently  walked  away,  arranging  his 
hair. 

Hook  brushed  aside  the  envelope  impa¬ 
tiently  and  returned  to  his  typewriter.  He 
was  composing  an  important  document. 
Martha  Long’s  semi-weekly  letter  from 
Peking  took  precedence  over  everything 
dse  in  China. 

It  was  six  months  now  that  he  had  been 
writing  to  Martha.  There  had  been  some 
talk  of  a  hurried  wedding  and  a  honeymoon 
to  the  Orient  when  Billy  was  sent  to  Peking 
to  reorganize  the  bureau  of  the  Star-Tra$^ 
tcript,  but  it  was  only  talk.  Bom  and 
lais^  in  Shanghai,  where  his  father  had 


been  American  Consul,  Billy  had  strictly 
practical  notions  about  the  Far  East.  He 
had  seen  foreigners  in  China  lose  wives  as 
easily  as  they  lose  dress-studs,  and  without 
knowing  exactly  why.  Servants  are  so 
cheap  and  plentiful  that  a  woman  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  spend  half  her  time  devising 
some  means  of  making  the  other  half  pass 
more  quickly.  And  young  men  are  much 
more  numerous  than  women  in  the  foreign 
settlements  in  China.  Thus  Martha  stayed 
behind  while  Billy  Hook  went  east  to  carry 
out  the  managing  editor’s  injunction  to 
“make  the  news  so  hot  we  won’t  mind  the 
cable  tolls.” 

When  Hook  arrived  in  Peking  the  Star- 
Transcript  bureau  consisted  of  Harold  Per¬ 
sons,  a  fairly  intelligent  youth  whoM  uncle 
owned  stock  in  the  paper,  installed  in  an 
ex-Taoist  temple  he  ^d  taken  over  on  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  high  priest.  There  were 
six  one-roomed  structures  grouped  around  a 
flagged  courtyard.  Five  were  now  devoted 
to  the  service  of  journalism  and  the  com¬ 
fort  of  its  votaries.  The  priest  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  sixth  with  his  religious 
paraphernalia  providing  he  did  not  beat 
gongs  before  eight  in  the  morning. 

For  half  a  year  Hook  had  kept  Peking  oa 
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the  front  page.  There  was  always  some* 
thing  senaatiraal  happening  in  the  Chinese 
a^ital,  even  when  the  seat  of  the  sensa¬ 
tion  was  in  the  Hook  brain.  His  purpose 
was  twofold:  First,  young  Persons  was  to 
learn  by  e-Tampfe  how  to  capture  the  banner 
headline.  Ttw  sooner  he  learned,  the  soon¬ 
er  Hook  and  Martha  Long  could  give  up 
foreign  correspondence  and  devote  their 
time  to  domestic  a£Pairs.  Second,  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  name  William  Hook  at  the  top 
of  momentous  cable  stories  was  building  him 
an  influential  place  in  the  home  office. 

Persons  was  not  falling  in  rapidly  with 
Hook’s  methods.  He  had  once  given  great 
promue  outwitting  the  Japanese,  censor 
at  Vladivostok  and  slipping  through  the 
first  cable  on  the  Nikolaievsk  massacre.  In 
Peking,  however,  he  saw  nothing  more 
than  the  conservative  communupUs  of  the 
government  publicity  office.  Not  that 
Persons  did  not  know  Peking.  He  did. 
He  was  always  gossiping  with  the  Taoist 
priest,  or  going  on  nocturnal  excursions 
with  the  Star-Transcript  translator  into 
dark  side  streets.  He  probably  knew  more 
about  the  undercurrent  of  Peking  than 
Hook.  Yet  he  was  as  cautious  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  Foreign  Office  as  though  he  were 
one  of  those  corre^ndents  who  hope  to  be 
decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Dragon  and 
made  adviser  to  the  government  at  a  fat 
salary.  Still,  Hook  knew  he  had  to  teach 
him  to  strike  the  typewriter  keys  with  a 
more  audacious  forefinger  before  he  could 
leave  the  bureau  in  his  charge. 

Hook  finished  his  letter  to  Martha  and 
t<Me  open  the  envelope  left  by  the  coolie. 
He  ^nced  at  the  neat  rows  of  ideogrr^hs 
and  called  Persons. 

“Get  this  translated  right  away,”  he  said 
as  his  assistant  entered  the  teinple  unit 
which  had  been  converted  into  an  editorial 
saiu:tum  by  the  installation  of  suitable 
furniture,  a  map  of  China,  a  typewriter,  a 
decanter  of  whisky,  and  an  artistically  out- 
of-focus  photograph  of  a  blonde  wiffi  the 
cross-light  ma^g  a  halo  of  her  hair. 

PERSONS  went  out,  perusing  the  mes¬ 
sage.  He  was  as  different  from  Hook 
physically  as  he  was  mentally.  The 
onfy  things  they  had  in  common  were  the 
'Dmist  Temple  and  the  habit  of  wearing 
cane  and  gray  gloves  to  the  Foreign  Office 
press  confmnees.  Persons  was  blond,  tall, 
and  rangy;  Hook  was  dark,  almost  stocky. 


with  symptoms  of  an  impending  double 
chin.  Persons  had  the  aristocratic  grace 
and  smoothness  of  a  professional  dancer; 
Hook  was  as  democmtic  as  a  {mse-fighter 
seeking  publicity,  with  the  aggressive  bear¬ 
ing  of  an  insurance  salesman  which  stopped 
just  two  miles  short  of  offensiveness. 

Perscxis  returned  a  few  mennents  later. 

“Did  that  chit  come  by  mail?”  he  asked. 

“No.  A  coiflie  brought  it.  Why?” 

“It’s  fr(Hn  General  Liao.  Probiffily  de¬ 
livered  by  one  his  Peking  agents.” 

“Where  has  he  got  them  p^ted,  these 
agents?” 

“Various  places.  One  of  them  keeps  a 
sausage  shop  in  the  Tartar  city.” 

General  Liao  was  feared  as  much  as  he 
was  hated  by  the  existing  Peking  govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  a  constant  menace  to  the 
capital  from  the  north,  with  his  outposts 
scattered  among  the  hills  just  beyond  the 
Great  Wall,  and  the  main  b^y  of  his  troops 
garrisoned  south  of  Kalgan.  He  had  one 
of  the  best-trained  of  the  numerous  personal 
armies  infesting  China,  largely  the  work  of 
an  American  known  as  Brigadier-General 
Thompson.  One  week  when  news  was  dull, 
Hook  had  painted  Liao  as  a  sort  of  Gari¬ 
baldi,  fighting  to  free  China  from  the 
Japanese-controlled  rule  of  grafting  politi¬ 
cians  and  grasping  militarists.  To  a 
Chinese  gener^  without  a  finger  in  the 
Peking  pie,  all  governments  are  dishonest 
and  all  other  generals  are  selfishly  ambitious. 
But  Hook  made  Liao  a  noUe  figure  and  built 
up  a  great  romance  around  Thompson,  “an 
idealistic  American  who  had  placed  his 
fortime  and  his  services  at  the  disposal  of 
Liao  for  the  cause  of  a  free  and  unified 
China.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  he  was 
dubbed  brigadier-general  by  Liao,  Thomp¬ 
son  was  a  sergeant  honorably  discharge 
from  the  American  infantry  brigade  at 
Tientsin,  and  his  fortune  consisted  of  one 
month’s  pay  and  a  copy  of  the  “Infantry 
Drill  Relations.”  But  he  was  a  good 
soldier  and  had  taught  Liao’s  army  how  to 
fight  in  extended  order. 

“What  does  Liao  have  to  say?”  asked 
Hook. 

“He  is  grateful  to  you  imto  eternity,” 
read  Persons,  “for  the  good  you  have  done 
for  his  just  cause.  Following  the  prodig¬ 
ious  working  of  your  erudite  writing-brush, 
many  purveyors  of  arms  and  munitions 
from  Germany  and  from  Russia  have  come 
to  the  camp  of  the  general.  He  has  already 
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secured  two  dozen  machine-guns  and  ten  field 
pieces  on  crecfit.  He  prays  the  learned  scribe 
to  command  his  services  in  case  of  need.” 

Hook  laughed. 

“Good  old  Liao,”  he  said.  “He  ought  to 
be  good  for  a  follow-up  story  soon.” 

“The  Foreign  Office  would  like  to  poison 
us  for  the  last  story,  Mr.  Hook.”  Hook’s 
democracy  was  of  an  indulgent  kind  which 
led  men  to  speak  of  him  as  “Bill”  but  to 
him  as  “mister.”  “Wong  is  pretty  sore 
about  your  talk  of  graft  and  your  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  a  ‘rebel,’  as  he  calls  Liao.  He 
threatens  to  bar  the  Star-Transcript  from 
press  conferences.” 

“He  doesn’t  dare.”  Hook  advanced  his 
undershot  jaw  a  trifle.  “That  Anglicized 
Chink  knows  he  can’t  bully  the  Star- 
Transcript  as  he  does  some  of  those  other 
sheets.” 


r[£  morning 'following  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  from  General  Liao,  Hook 
hopped,  into  his  private  ’ricksha  to 
attend  the  weekly  audience  which  Wong 
of  the  Foreign  Office  granted  accredited 
newspaper-men.  It  was  a  clear,  cold,  Pe¬ 
king  winter  morning,  usually  a  sign  that 
news  would  be  scarce,  for  there  is  little 
fighting  when  the  mercury  is  low.  On  dull 
days.  Hook  attended  conferences  himself. 
When  something  obvious  was  happening,  he 
sent  Persons.  This  morning  he  was  nursing 
the  germ  of  a  story  which  needed  imagina¬ 
tive  treatment,  and  those  who  saw  Hook’s 
’ricksha  stop  in  front  of  the  imposing  ocd- 
dentaJ  facade  of  the  Wai-chiao-pu  might 
guess  that  something  of  moment  was  about 
to  take  place.  The  impending  sensation 
was  assuming  form  as  Hook  walked  through 
the  spacious  corridors  to  the  audience  room. 

The  government  would  give  a  lot  to 
crush  L^.  It  could  not  frankly  seek 
Japanese  aid.  Why  not  a  Japanese  L^on, 
a  skeleton  brigade  of  trained  Japanese 
soldiers  with  the  ranks  and  colors  furnished 
by  some  minor  tuchun  loyal  to  Peking  and 
the  pro- Japanese  AnfuiU  rfgime  ?  All 
Hook  needed  was  some  statement  from  the 
government  spokesman  to  set  the  armies 
at  grips — on  his  typewriter. 

There  were  a  dozen  correspondents  seated 
about  the  long,  green-baize  covered  table 
when  he  enter^  drinking  jasmine  tea  and 
smoking  the  government’s  gold-tipped  dg- 
arets.  At  the  head  of  the  conference 
table  was  Wong  Yee,  Oxford-educated  un¬ 
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der-secretary  whose  natural  oriental  guile, 
coupled  with' his  acquired  British  suavity, 
made  him  an  ideal  man  to  evade  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  allay  the  suspidons  of  journalists. 
He  neatly  parried  the  queries  of  Grosvenor, 
bespectaded  editor  of  the  Peking  English 
Daily,  on  the  subject  of  reconciliation  with 
Canton.  He  satisfied  Von  Stein,  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  former  Stiimes  papers  regard¬ 
ing  railway  concessions.  He  assured 
Adams  of  the  Unified  Press  that  the  Ichang 
inddent  was  being  amicably  settled,  and 
that  he  could  give  him  an  official  statement 
next  week.  All  questions  he  disposed  of 
with  that  affability  and  gradousness  which 
the  English  call  a  “  ’varsity  maimer.” 

“Say,  Wong.”  Hook’s  nasal  staccato 
broke  into  the  even  sociable  tenor  of  the 
conference.  “What’s  this  I  hear  about  a 
Japanese  „force  being  raised  in  Peking  for 
operations  against  ^neral  Liao?” 

Wong’s  lips  straightened  just  a  trifle. 
For  a  fraction  of  a  second  his  Oxford  veneer 
struggled  with  an  expression  of  antipathy — 
then  in  a  flash  reasserted  itself. 

“The  Foreign  Office  knows  nothing  of  it,” 
said  Wong  with  a  bland  English  smile 
which  did  not  quite  match  the  hostile 
oriental  glitter  in  hm  tiny  black  eyes.  “Some 
malidous  rumor,  very  likdy  ” 

And  the  discussion  turned  to  the  new 
governor  of  Shansi  Province  and  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  New  Year’s  reception. 

But  Wong  did  not  forget  Hook’s  question 
any  more  than  Hook  forgot  the  momentary 
change  of  expression  which  passed  across 
Wong’s  face,  nor  the  glitter  in  his  eye  as  he 
answered  it.  When  the  correspondents 
started  filling  their  cases  with  government 
cigarets  before  leaving.  Hook  got  up  and 
d^ted  carelessly  toward  the  head  of  the 
table. 

“May  I  have  a  word  with  you,  Mr. 
Hook?”  asked  Wong. 

“Sure,”  Hook  replied.  The  Foreign 
Office  warnings  had  always  been  delivered 
through  Persons  in  the  past.  He  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  hear  Wong  deUver  his  own  little 
sermon  about  embarrassing  inaccuracy, 
slanderous  falsehoods,  and  the  sacred  duty 
of  the  press.  ^ 


WONG  led  the  way  to  a  private  room. 
When  the  door  was  dosed  he  told 
Hook  that  his  talents  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  prime  minister,  who 
would  like  very  much  to  enlist  him  in  the 
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services  of  the  great  Chinese  Rqjublic. 
Would  he  consider  accepting  a  position  as 
adviser  to  the  Department  of  Education? 

If  Hook  was  surprised,  he  did  not  show 
it.  He  could  fill  a  straight  on  a  two-card 
draw  without  blinking  an  eye,  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  as  calmly  the  intimation  that  advis¬ 
ory  jobs  were  being  handed  out  as  bribes 
for  silence,  as  well  as  rewards  for  docility. 
Well,  he  would  see  the  cards,  anyway. 

“What’s  it  all  about,  Wong?”  he  asked. 

“There  has  been  a  sudden  vacancy,  Mr. 
Hook,  and  we  want  a  capable  man.  It 
would  pay  you  to  look  into  the  proposition.” 

“How  much?” 

“Twice  as  much  as  your  present  salary.” 

Wong  looked  at  Hook  with  insistence  and 
Hook  looked  out  the  window.  A  couple 
could  live  royally  in  Peking  on  that  money 
and  save  in  the  bargain.  Martha  could  go 
into  ecstacies  over  a  house  full  of  Chinese 
rugs,  brass  Buddhas  and  carved  ivories, 
with  a  whole  army  of  servants  to  take  care 
of  her  slightest  needs.  That  was  just  the 
point — too  many  servants.  She  would 
have  to  have  them,  everybody  did.  Then, 
after  six  months  or  a  year,  when  the  novelty 
had  worn  off  and  idleness  began  to  weigh 
on  her — 

“Nothing  doing,  Wong,”  said  Hook,  out 
of  the  right  side  of  his  mouth. 

“I  would  strongly  advise  you  accept,” 
swd  Wong.  “Very  strongly.  I  think  you 
vrould  r^et  having  allowed  this  chance  to 
pass.” 

“Doesn’t  interest  me,  Wong.”  Hook 
stoc/d  up.  “It’s  a  little  out  of  my  line.” 

The  dapper  little  Chinese  rose  also,  and 
lodged  the  newspaperman  straight  in  the 
eye  with  one  of  thc^  oriental  stares  which 
seem  to  start  deep  within  the  brain  some- 
whwre. 

“Of  course,  you  know  best  what  you  want 
to  do,  Mr.  H^k,”  he  said.  “We  will  for¬ 
get  about  it,  if  you  like.” 

But  Hook  didn’t.  He  was  thinking  about 
the  morning’s  incidents  as  his  lanky  ’ricksha 
coolie  caught  sight  of  him  standing  under 
the  porte-cochire  and  rambled  over,  trailing 
his  vehicle  behind  him.  Bit  by  bit  he 
patched  together  the  train  of  events — his 
question  about  the  Japanese  Lemon,  Wong’s 
flicker  of  hostility,  and  the  sudden  offer  of  a 
government  post  as  though  to  ward  off 
publicity  for  the  moment.  One  might 
readily  think  there  was  something  in  the 
story — a  sparit  that  the  Foreign  Office 


feared  might  be  fanned  into  an  embarrass¬ 
ing  flame.  Hook  knew  that  there  were 
vague  reports  of  Japanese  troc^  %hting 
in  Chinese  uniforms  almost  every  time  that 
Chang  Tso-lin’s  Manchurin  forces  went  into 
battle.  He  had  never  seen  any  proof  of 
the  rumor,  which  might  easily  have  origi¬ 
nated  from  one  of  the  many  proptaganda 
bureaus  situated  in  Peking.  Was  he  now 
to  find  an  actual  instance  of  Japanese  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  Chinese  civil  war? 

He  started  out  to  pick  up  the  loose 
ends  of  the  story  when  he  met  an  American 
sewing-machine  salesman  from  up-country, 
come  to  Peking  for  his  monthly  jag.  The 
meeting  delayed  Hook’s  detective  work 
until  Ae  rounds  of  the  most  respected 
drinking  places  in  the  Legation  Quarter  had 
been  duly  made.  But  even  over  the  festive 
Scotch  and  soda  of  the  Wagons-Lits  bar  he 
pondered  momentarily  on  the  possible  re¬ 
lation  between  Japanese  op^xwition  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Liao  and  the  significant  stare  Wong 
had  given  him  on  parting.  But  it  lost  its 
agnificance  as  evening  came  on,  vefled  in 
rosy  alcoholic  clouds. 

IT  WAS  dark  when  Hook  steR)ed  out  of 
the  Peking  Club  into  the  cold  wind 
of  mid-December.  His  fluent  cutses  in 
Shanghai  dialect  aroused  his  ’ricksha  puller 
from  an  impromptu  fan-tan  game  which 
had  sprung  up  behind  the  building. 
“Home!”  he  directed. 

The  lanky  coolie  lengthened  his  strides 
toward  the  Fish-Sellers’  Hutung,  that  nar¬ 
row  alley  just  within  the  Yellow  Imperial 
Wall — which  is  really  pink — where  the 
Temple  of  the  Star-Transcript  was  located. 
The  bitingly  cold  air  was  filled  with  the 
strange  noises  of  a  Chir»ese  evening:  The 
guttural  shouts  of  quarreling  coolies,  the  cry 
of  the  persimmon  vender,  preading  over 
his  pile  of  golden  fruit;  the  quavering  fal¬ 
setto  song  of  the  seller  of  bean  curds,  trudg¬ 
ing  along  the  side  of  the  road,  his  wares 
dangling  in  wooden  buckets  from  the  two 
ends  of  his  shoulder-pole.  Hook  was  lean¬ 
ing  back  in  his  ’ricksha  with  a  feeling  of  com¬ 
fortable  inertness  as  his  puller  passed  the 
tile-capp)ed  wall  and  turned  into  the  maze 
of  dark  alleys  which  led  to  the  editorial 
shrine.  Adviser  to  the  Department  of 
Education!  Even  Persons  would  have  to 
laugh.  Persons  who  was  usually  too  polite 
to  laugh.  Yes,  undoubtedly. 

“Hi!”  shout^  Hook’s  coolie,  trying  to 
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slow  up  as  two  unlighted  ’rickshas  darted 
suddeidy  out  of  a  cross  alley  and  turned 
toward  him.  There  was  the  dash  of  locked 
wheels  and  Hook  found  himself  sprawling 
on  the  ground  with  something  very  heavy 
on  his  chest. 

“Get  off,  can’t  you,”  remarked  Hook, 
observing  that  the  passenger  of  the  other 
vebide  n^e  no  move  to  let  him  up. 

F^R  a  reply  a  grimy  hand  covered  his 
face  and  some  one  he  couldn’t  see 
pinioned  his  arms  and  slipped  a  rope 
loop  over  his  1^.  Before  he  had  time  to 
realize  what  had  happened  he  was  dragged 
over  the  frozen  ground  into  the  cross  alley 
where,  by  the  flicker  of  a  paper  lantern,  he 
saw  three  men  standing  b^de  a  wheel¬ 
barrow,  one  of  thote  very  useful  Chinese 
vehides  with  the  wheel,  as  big  as  the  whole 
cart,  bisecting  the  carrier.  A  large  pig 
was  tied  to  one  side  of  the  wheel-guard. 

As  Hook  saw  two  men  holding  the 
mouth  of  a  spacious  gimny  sack,  he  was 
picked  up  and  put  into  the  bag  head  first, 
swearing  glibly  in  two  languages.  The 
human  package  was  made  fast  to  the  other 
side  of  the  wheel-guard  to  balance  the 
porker.  The  third  man  put  his  neck  into 
the  coolie  harness  that  took  some  of  the 
weight  of  the  shafts  from  his  arms,  and 
moved  down  the  dark  alley.  The  pig 
grunted.  Hook  swore  fiercely,  and  the  great 
wooden  wheel,  an  entire  stranger  to  grease, 
creaked  and  screamed  far  louder  than 
cither  of  the  unwilling  passengers.  And 
when  Hook  increased  lus  futile  threats  and 
yeDed  colorful  adjectives  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  the  barrow  man — for  he  was  alone 
DOW — added  the  chanting  “ho-heh  ho-heh” 
of  a  busy  coolie  to  the  dry  screech  of  the 
complaining  wheel,  the  wondering  grunts 
from  the  captive  pig,  and  the  American  pro- 
I  knity  from  the  gxmny-sack  parcel. 

A  coolie  was  bringing  his  produce  to 
Ae  Peking  market,  tlmt  was  all.  Then  the 
parcel  beoune  silent,  the  wheelbarrow 
creaked  on,  turned  into  Chao  Yang  Men 
Street,  and  hurried  toward  the  Tartar  wall. 

Busy  Chao  Yang  Men  Street,  with  its 
two  outer  lanes  for  the  studded  wheels  of 
the  springy  Manchu  carts  and  the  central 
lane  for  lighter  traffic,  took  no  notice  of  the 
barrow  carrying  the  pig  and  the  burlap- 
wrapped  correspondent  of  the  Star-Tran¬ 
script.  Along  the  sides  were  shops  with 
gilded  fronts  and  others  with  intricately 


carved  doors  and  angry  dragons  looking 
out  from  under  the  eaves.  Itinerant  places 
of  business  were  moving  up  and  down  with 
their  chanting  proprietors.  There  were 
squads  of  water  distributors,  with  icicles 
hanging  from  the  two  wooden  tubs  of  each 
whedbarrow,  shivering  b^gars,  more 
wheelbarrows,  and  occasionally  a  honking 
auto,  looking  strangely  out  of  place  in  this 
street  otherwise  unchanged  in  appearance 
for  centuries. 

About  the  time  Hook  had  begun  to  swear 
again  and  gasp  for  breath  and  complain  of 
lus  crampi^  position,  the  wheelbarrow 
creaked  up  the  shadowy  bulk  of  the  Tartar 
wall,  the  great  gate  tower  looming  above 
in  tenebrous  massiveness.  Somewhere  up 
there  in  the  shadows  a  gong  was  clanging, 
and  stragglers  were  streaming  through  the 
'gate,  scurrying  to  get  into  the  dty  before 
the  heavy  doors  were  swung  shut,  leaving 
them  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  Chinese 
banditry — or  unpaid  soldiery,  which  is 
the  same  thing. 

Hook’s  wheelbarrow  man  was  apparently 
not  afraid  of  what  lay  beyond  the  wall. 
Once  through  the  gate  he  stoi^>ed  and  a 
covered  two-wheeled  Manchu  cart  nunbled 
up.  Three  men  jumped  out,  and  one  of 
them  slit  the  gunny  sack  with  a  long  knife 
that  glittered  faintly  in  the  light  of  a  half- 
covered  moon.  Hook  stuck  out  his  head 
and  gasped.  He  felt  a  cold  circle  of  steel 
pres^  against  his  temple,  and  seemed 
to  understand  exactly  w^t  was  expected 
of  him.  Some  one  felt  in  his  pockets  to 
make  sure  he  was  not  armed.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  get  away  when  his  thongs 
were  cut,  but  climbed  meekly  into  the  cart 
and  squatted  on  the  floor  as  it  bumped 
along,  leaving  in  the  distance  the  noise  and 
shouts  of  Peking  closing  its  gates.  The 
gong  on  the  wall  grew  fainter  and  fainter. 
Then  it  stopped  and  there  was  only  the 
rumble  of  wheels. 

All  night  long  he  rodS  on  the  floor  of 
the  Manchu  cart  while  the  little 
Mongolian  pony  trotted  ahead  at  a 
steady  pace.  One  of  hk  captors  drove,  one 
slept,  and  a  third  occasionally  poked  some¬ 
thing  hard  into  his  ribs  to  remind  him  that 
he  was  to  behave.  The  inside  of  the  cart 
was  dark,  and  only  the  breathing  of  the  four 
men  indicated  that  it  was  occupied.  At¬ 
tempts  at  conversation  meeting  with  failure. 
Hook  dozed  off,  cramped  and  jolted  by  the 


primitive  cart,  looking  into  the  crafty  black 
eyes  of  the  suave  Wong  Yee,  ^ihich  seemed 
to  stare  at  him  from  out  the  darkness. 
And  that  stare  answered  all  his  questions. 

Amid  the  sing-song  clatter  of  a  dialect 
unfamiliar  to  him,  Hook  was  dragged  forth 
into  the  daylight  to  be  scrutinized  by  half 
a  dozen  bandit  soldiers,  clad  in  padded 
gray  unifonns  and  fur  caps  with  ear-flap)s. 
One,  apparently  the  leader,  wore  the  pink 
collar  facings  and  tall  kepi  of  the  Mukden 
army.  The  others  were  typical  provincial 
soldiers,  who,  unpaid  by  their  generals,  are 
forced  into  pillage  and  banditry  to  make  a 
living. 

Hook  had  no  idea  where  he  was.  He  had 
been  traveling  all  night;  he  must  be  forty 
miles  from  Peking.  North,  perhajis.  The 
rugged  character  of  the  country  suggested 
Nankow  Pass  or  beyond.  There  was  no 
sign  of  hfe  in  the  barren,  rocky  ravine  to 
wWdi  his  nocturnal  trip  had  brought  him; 
only  the  six  soldiers  and  a  lightly  loaded 
donkey.  The  Manchu  cart  turned  back 
(k>wn  the  ravine,  and  Hook,  stiff  and  sore 
from  sleeping  in  a  knot,  limped  along  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  front  of  the  muzzle 
of  a  Mauser  rifle. 

He  seemed  to  be  in  the  particular  custody 
of  a  shrewd-looking  little  fellow,  who,  with 
his  fluent  knowledge  of  pidgin  -  English, 
acted  as  interpreter.  He  kept  up  a  steady 
conversation  as  the  caravan  advanced. 

“You  sabey  Shanghai?”  he  inquired. 

“What  about  it?” 

“Then  you  sabe  Asto’  Hotd.  Befo’  my 
bTong  Niunbah  Two  ba’-boy  Asto’  Hotel. 
Make  plenty  cocktail.  Now  b’long  Num- 
bah  Six  bandit.  Make  mo’  money.” 

“How  much  do  you  expect  to  make  off 
dxis  deal?” 

“Bimeby  3rou  lite  lettah,  ask  plenty 
money.” 


TTEY  trudged  along  the  bottoms  of 
rocky  gullies,  avoiding  the  ridges.  The 
ex-bar-boy  prattled  on  about  the  ran¬ 
som  letter  which  was  to  be  written.  Hook 
grunted  his  disbdief.  A  demand  for  ran¬ 
som  wouM  act  as  a  blind  and  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  bona-fide  kidnapii^.  Hook 
refused  to  believe,  however,  that  ordinary 
bandits  would  sin^e  him  out  as  their  vic¬ 
tim,  particBlarly  within  ear-shot  of  the  Le¬ 
gation  Quarter.  He  was  convinced  that  he 
was  bei^  kept  out  of  the  way  during  a 
crudal  moment,  and  being  .scared  into  ac¬ 


cepting  the  propositioia  that  governments 
have  no  conscience,  and  that  meddling 
journalists  should  not  thrust  too  long  a 
nose  into  government  affairs.  Still,  if  he 
was  not  to  be  shot,  he  would  prefer  to  be 
rescued  by  force  or  allowed  to  escape. 
Ransom  was  so  conventional  and  proper. 
K  he  could  only  get  word  to  Persons  to  send 
out  troops.  Hook  might  effect  a  journalistic 
coup  of  first  magnitude.  But  Persons 
wasn’t  the  man  to  arrange  battles.  He  was 
too  cautious  and  unimaginative.  The  ran¬ 
som  would  probably  suit  him  better. 

Persons  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  done  the 
conventional  thing  when  Hook’s  coolie 
dragged  the  empty  ’ricksha  into  the  temple 
compound,  excitedly  yelling  an  incoherent 
story.  He  had  notified  the  Foreign  OflSce 
and  the  American  Legation,  and  the  For¬ 
eign  OflSce  had  expressed  its  r^rets  to  the 
American  Minister,  promising  to  cooperate 
fully  in  the  apprehension  of  the  kidnapers-^ 
which  is  all  as  regular  as  lodge  ritual.  If 
Persons  susp)ected  that  the  Foreign  CMfice 
was  not  particularly  interested  in  rescuing 
Hook,  no  one  else  ^cw  of  it.  Fellow  cor¬ 
respondents  watched  Persons  closely  think¬ 
ing  that  the  Star-Transcript  was  staging 
another  of  its  own  sensations.  Once  they 
thought  they  were  hot  on  a  new  clue  when 
they  followed  Persons  on  a  night  excursion 
into  the  Tartar  city.  But  he  merely 
stopped  at  a  sausage  shop  and  talked  for  a 
moment  with  a  grinning,  pot-bellied  oriental 
with  a  black  satin  skull-cap;  Persons  always 
did  have  a  penchant  for  odd  characters. 
Apparently  the  kidnaping  was  regular  and 
above  board,  and  the  terrible  Hook  was 
actually  hors  de  combat. 

Hook  was  not,  however,  afiBicted  with 
paralysis  of  the  tongue. 

“liave  you  got  a  brother  or  a  cousin  or  an 
uncle  in  Mukden  or  Japan?”  Hook  was  in¬ 
quiring  of  the  interpreter. 

“No.  My  uncle  live  ’McKca-side.  He 
name  Ling,  all  same  my.  He  have  got 
coffee-house  in  Vallejo.” 

Ling  nephew  would  like  to  go  to  Amerka 
too,  he  said,  but  it  was  too  exjaensive.  Fire 
men  on  Jajjanese  ship»s  wanted  five  hundred 
dollars  to  smuggle  in  one  Chinaman.  ’  Even 
Chinese  clerks  in  American  consulates  asked 
three  hundred  dollars  for  a  fake  visa. 

“I  can  get  you  passports  as  a  student," 
said  Hook,  “if  you  want  them  bad  enough.” 

Ling  shut  up  like  an  embarrassed  girl,  but 
there  was  an  air  of  expectancy  a^ut  hi 
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assumed  expression  of  injured  righteousness. 

you  will  get  a  letter  to  Peking  for  me 
by  tomorrow,”  continued  Hook,  “I’ll  guar¬ 
antee  to  put  you  down  in  San  Francisco 
duty  free  and  postage  prepaid.” 

rIE  noon  halt  put  a  stop  to  negotia¬ 
tions.  Hook  shared  rice  and  water, 
and  the  caravan  pushed  on  again. 
The  early  and  abrupt  darkness  found  ±em 
approacUng  a  half-ruined  hut,  perhaps 
once  a  temple.  That  it  had  not  been  in¬ 
habited  for  years  was  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  Spirit  Wall,  the  barrier  standing  be¬ 
fore  all  Chinese  portals  to  keep  out  evil 
^irits  who  fly  only  in  straight  lines,  had 
^en  down.  A  roof  with  upturned  eaves 
was  crumbling,  but  two  stone  fish,  intact, 
stood  on  their  heads  at  the  ends  of  the 
ridge-pole.  Two  leafless  trees  stood  before 
the  entrance. 

Hook  was  left  alone  with  the  interpreter 
for  a  mmnent  while  the  pink-capped  chief, 
took  his  band  into  the  house.  Tlie  prisoner 
took  a  wad  of  manila  paper  from  his  pocket 
and  scribbled  a  note  to  Persons: 

Search  hills  just  north  of  Nankow  Pass.  Don’t 
g)oil  yam  with  ransom.  Arrange  to  send  troops 
-Chinese  troops  for  color  and  I^ation  gtiard  for 
Ktion.  Cable  hmit  and  dig  up  anti-foreign  feeling 
ugle.  W.  H. 

P.  S. — Send  camera  man  along. 

Lii^  had  just  tucked  the  sheet  of  manila 
paper  into  the  bosom  of  hb  padded  coat 
when  the  bandit  chief  came  out  with  a  doc- 
nment  written  in  Chinese.  Through  Ling 
be  told  Hook  to  put  hb  “chop”  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  demand  for  twenty  thousand  dollars 
Mexican.  The  captive  took  the  proffered 
writing  brush  and  wrote  “Pig’s  Ear”  across 
the  ideographs.  Not  only  had  he  reason  to 
believe  that  these  bandits  were  working  on 
i  straight  salary,  but  he  was  offended  by  the 
low  fi^re  of  the  ransom. 

A  burly  Manchu,  larger  than  the  leader 
ind  apparently  second  in  command,  kept 
the  mukzle  of  a  rifle  in  Hook’s  back  while 
the  correspondent  built  a  fire  in  the  hut. 
As  the  wavering  flame  bronzed  the  circle  of 
Chinese  faces  and  cast  grotesque  shadows 
on  the  waUs,  the  captive  was  allowed  to  sit 
by  the  questionable  warmth.  The  big 
Manchu  fingered  Hook’s  thin  trousers  and 
bugged  hb  shoulders  as  he  compared  them 
to  hb  own  padded  pants,  bound  about  the 
:les  to  keep  out  the  breezes  that  sent 
lills  up  Hook’s  legs.  Then  he  proceeded 
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to  empty  Hook’s  pockets.  The  captive 
said  nothing  when  the  Manchu  took  hb 
watch  and  wallet,  but  when  he  took  a  dove- 
gray  envelope  addressed  in  a  back-hand  to 
Mr.  Willbm  Hook,  sniffed  it  and  passed  it 
to  the  others  to  smell,  Billy  threw  one  man 
into  the  fire,  and  half-strangled  another 
before  he  was  finally  subdued  by  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  pf  the  entire  company.  The 
chief  kicked  him  in  the  stomach  by  way  of 
reprimand,  tore  up  the  gray  letter  and 
threw  the  pieces  into  hb  face. 

Whether  it  was  the  painful  breathlessness 
that  gripped  him  for  ten  seconds,  or  whether 
it  was  the  ignominy  of  being  kicked,  some¬ 
thing  pimctured  the  self-confidence  which 
Hook  had  carried  with  him  until  now.  The 
pride  of  race,  the  sense  of  superiority  he  had 
felt  over  hb  captors  until  thb  moment,  col¬ 
lapsed  like  a  toy  balloon  run  afoul  of  a 
hatpin. 

The  thought  that  Ling  would  get  hb 
message  through  to  Pekii^  reassured  him 
somewhat,  and  he  stood  up  to  spit  contemp>- 
tuously  into  the  fire.  Then  he  sat  down  in 
a  comer  to  shiver  himself  to  sleep.  , 

In  ^ite  of  hb  fatigue,  hb  sleep  was  un¬ 
easy.  He  seemed  to  hear  voices,  Chinese 
voices,  and  once  he  was  awakened  by  what 
he  thought  was  a  human  cry.  He  lutened 
intently  but  heard  nothing  except  the  cold 
wind  worrying  and  whbthng  though  the 
crumbled  tiles  on  the  roof.  Then  he  dozed 
off  again. 

When  next  he  awoke,  the  sky  was  gray 
with  the  dismal  half-light  of  a  cloudy  dawn. 
A  squatting  oriental  with  a  gun  against  his 
knees,  made  a  silhouette  in  the  doorway. 
Beyond  him  a  bare  tree  stood  out  like  a 
great  skeleton.  There  was  something  hang¬ 
ing  from  one  of  the  branches  at  the  end  of  a 
rope,  something  long  which  seemed  to  be 
turning  slowly  in  the  last  breath  of  the  night 
wind.  Hook  straightened  up,  seized  with 
sudden  apprehension. 

The  solder  in  the  doorway  jumped  to  hb 
feet  and  came  over  to  poke  Hook  uncere¬ 
moniously  in  the  chest  with  the  butt  of  hb 
gun.  It  was  the  big  Manchu. 

“You  think  nobody  understand  your 
talk,”  he  said  in  very  fair  English.  do 
he,”  indicating  with  a  nod  the  body  dangling 
from  the  tree.  “So  do  he.  Both  wrong. 
I  leam  English  in  mission  college  in  Shansi 
side.  Please  don’t  write  more  communica¬ 
tion.  My  Chrbtbn  teacher  say  never  be 
deceivingful.” 
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And  he  slapped  Hook  across  the  face  for 
emphasis. 

A  TRAGIC  despair  had  seized  Hook 
when  he  first  saw  the  corpse  of  his 
volunteer  messenger  danglmg  before 
his  eyes.  He  had  at  first  regarded  the  ad¬ 
venture  as  an  unpleasant  interlude  framed 
to  remind  him  that  he  was  a  foreigner  in  a 
k)vereign  land.  Now  he  felt  that  his  posi¬ 
tion  was  serious.  If  Wong  had  ordered  this 
done,  he  had  ordered  it  done  thoroughly. 
If  a  Me  must  be  sacrificed  in  order  that  the 
plan  be  carried  out,  the  sacrifice  would  be 
made  readily  and  efficiently. 

The  Manchu’s  slap  had  crystallized  de- 
sptair  into  determination,  no  longer  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  convert  his  adventure  into  a 
journalistic  triumph,  but  a  determination 
to  get  away,  to  get  back  to  Peking  alive,  to 
get  home. 

After  a  bandit  coucil  of  war,  decidedly 
argiunentative,  lasting  until  the  sun  was 
high  in  the  sky,  the  convoy  got  under  way 
again,  less  numerous  by  one.  As  they 
dimb^  the  little  ridge  back  of  the  ruined 
house,  Hook  got  his  ffist  bearings.  About 
five  miles  away  to  the  right  he  could  see  the 
Great  Wall  of  China,  a  colossal  snake  of 
drab  masonry,  windi^  and  twisting  over 
the  monotonous  brown  of  the  barren  hills. 

The  caravan  plodded  forward  in  silence, 
following  a  course  parallel  to  the  Wall. 
The  rhief  bore  a  sour  expression  on  his 
solenm  face,  indicating  that  he  had  been 
out-argued.  Being  a  wise  leader  of  bandits, 
however,  he  was  amenable  to  majority 
reasoning. 

After  five  hours’  walking,  when  the  shad¬ 
ows  were  very  long  and  the  wind  was  very 
cold,  the  party  arrived  at  a  cluster  of  three 
mud  houses  which  apparently  served  as  a 
caravansenu  for  donkey  trains  coming  from 
Mongolia.  There  were  scores  of  tiny 
donkeys,  just  relieved  of  packs  larger  than 
themselves,  standing  about  dumbly  with 
their  hind  1^  hobbled.  There  was  a 
mangy  white  chow  dog  which  left  off 
sniffing  the  hoofs  of  the  animals  to  bark 
impertinently  at  the  new  arrivals.  There 
were  four  donkey  drivers,  there  was  an  evil¬ 
looking  old  Chinese  with  one  eye  gone  and 
five  lo^  hairs  trailing  from  under  his  nose 
in  the  rough  semblance  of  a  mustache,  there 
was  a  younger  Chinese,  and  there  was 
opium. 

It  appeared  that  the  bandit  chief  had  no 


objection  to  opium  as  a  business,  but  as  a 
form  of  diversion  he  had  distinct  scruples 
against  its  use  during  working  hours.  He 
had  been  outvoted  by  his  subordinates,  but 
to  insure  against  their  getting  overopiated, 
he  borrowed  an  extra  pair  of  donkey  hobbles 
from  the  old  man  with  one  eye.  He 
hobbled  Hook  very  securely  and  tied  his 
hands  behind  his  back.  ■  Then  he  took  the 
gun  and  money  away  from  the  big  Manchu, 
appropriated  the  firearms  of  the  rest  of  the 
band,  paid  for  the  night’s  entertainment  in 
advance,  and  made  Hook  hop  into  one  of 
the  huts  ahead  of  him. 

The  hut  consisted  of  one  room  with  a  pile 
of  Tientsin  rag  rugs  in  the  center  of  the 
floor,  and  a  table  in  one  corner,  vffiere  a 
dozen  little  oil  lamps  were  sputtering  on  as 
many  trays.  The  donkey  drivers  and  the 
soldier-bandits  squatted  on  the  rugs,  with 
Hook  within  kicking  distance  of  the  mission- 
educated  Manchu.  The  old  man  with  one 
eye  brought  the  trays  with  the  lamps,  the 
pipes,  and  the  brown  stuff  resembUng  axl^ 
grease  that  sizzled  into  a  little  ball  when 
cooked  on  the  end  of  a  wire  over  a  lamp. 


WHEN  every  one  had  cooked  a  dozen 
or  so  little  brown  balls  and  put  them 
where  they  belonged,  the  party 
grew  quiet.  Even  the  chief,  assuring  him¬ 
self  that  Hook  was  asleep,  took  a  few  pipe¬ 
fuls  himself,  and  the  old  man,  convinced 
that  business  was  over  for  the  night,  joined 
the  company  in  the  land  of  Ine  poppy. 
The  mangy  dog,  which  had  been  sniffing 
about  all  evening,  made  a  final  trip  to  the 
door,  looked  out,  and  disappeared  in  the 
shadows.  Then  Hook,  who  in  feigning 
sleep  had  caught  himself  dozing  once  or 
twice,  cautiousl}'^  sat  up. 

He  listened  carefully  to  the  heavy  breath¬ 
ing  of  the  smokers  and  a  scratching  and 
scraping  from  somewhere  in  the  darkness 
which  told  of  the  dog  settling  down  for  the 
night.  Then  Hook  wiggled  into  the  sleep¬ 
ing  circle  until  he  could  hold  his  feet  over 
one  of  the  lamps.  His  right  trousers  leg 
caught  fire  and  blbtered  his  ankle  before 
the  donkey  hobble  burned  through  and 
he  could  wrench  his  feet  apart.  He  lay  for  a 
moment  suppressing  a  groan  as  the  pain 
welled  up  in  his  leg.  Then  he  backed  up  to 
the  lamp,  holding  out  his  arms  like  a  Roman 
undergoing  the  ordeal  of  fire,  and  burned 
his  wrists  raw  in  getting  rid  of  his  rope 
handcuffs. 
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His  arms  and  legs  smarting  from  biims, 
Hook  picked  his  way  gingerly  to  the  side 
of  the  bandit  chief  who  was  sleeping  sonor¬ 
ously  on  his  back  with  his  arms  tightly 
clasped  about  three  rifles.  There  seemed 
to  he  little  possibility  of  taking  a  gun  or 
rescuing  his  wallet  which  was  tucked  away 
beneath  several  layers  of  coats.  He  wo\ild 
take  a  donkey,  then.  The  animal  would 
help  him  in  hu  flight  and  he  could  sell  it 
when  he  reached  a  settlement.  He  tip¬ 
toed  to  the  door,  stepped  on  something  soft, 
and  feU  through  the  opening  while  the  hut 
reverberated  with  a  prolonged  yelp.  The 
mangy  dog! 

BiUy  Horn’s  heart  thumped  noisily 
against  the  frozen  ground  as  he  lay  outside 
the  door,  listening,  afraid  to  move.  He 
heard  some  of  the  sleepers  stir,  and  the  old 
man  calling  the  dog  in  an  irritated  treble  to 
lecture  him  on  the  impropriety  of  noc¬ 
turnal  barking. 

Hook  crawled  painfully  on  his  hands  and 
knees  for  a  few  piaces,  then  arose  and  ran 
limpingly  through  the  cold,  moonlit  night 
for  a  dmnp  of  rocks  a  hundred  yards  dis¬ 
tant.  Lying  among  the  boulders  he  watched 
the  hut  A  figure  came  out,  started  in  his 
direction,  stopped  to  stare  at  the  pile  of 
rocks  for  a  full  minute,  then  went  to  the 
rear  of  the  hut  and  b^an  examining  the 
hobbles  of  the  donkeys.  It  was  a  dinver, 
^parently,  checking  over  his  animals. 
Hook  got  up  and  ran  for  the  nearest  ridge. 

All  night  he  tramped  on,  his  legs  throb¬ 
bing  feverishly  in  spite  of  the  biting  cold 
wind.  Guidi^  his  march  on  the  Great 
Wall  which  he  could  see  faintly  on  the 
moonlit  horizon,  he  hurried  on  to  reach  the 
bouse  he  had  left  that  morning.  A  foreign¬ 
er  is  always  a  marked  man  once  away  from 
the  treaty  ports,  and  a  foreigner  with  only 
half  a  pair  of  trousers  would  ^ve  a  difficult 
time  escaping  notice.  He  had  an  idea  that 
the  Peking  government  would  not  facilitate 
the  immediate  return  of  William  Hook  to 
the  capital.  He  must  become  a  Chinese 
soldier  before  daybreak,  bums  or  no  burns. 

The  moon  was  just  going  down  when  he 
reached  the  ruined  building.  The  tree  in 
front  of  the  door  was  full  of  black  crows 
which  stirred  uneasily  and  cawed  once  or 
twice  as  Hook  undres^  the  corpse  hanging 
from  the  limb.  It  was  an  xmpleasant  job, 
but  it  had  to  be  done.  If  he  could  reach  the 
Peking-Kalgan  railway,  the  uniform  would 
serve  as  a  ticket  to  Peking.  There  isn’t  a 


railway  man  in  all  China  who  is  brave 
enoi^h  or  foeflish  enough  to  collect  a  fare 
from  a  soldier. 

Although  he  wouldn’t  admit  it  to  hims^, 
Hook  shuddered  as  he  stepped  into  the 
clothes  he  had  just  removed  from  the  stif¬ 
fened  clammy  limbs  of  the  bar-boy  bandiL 
Then  he  struck  out  for  the  Great  Walk 


A  BOUT  noon  a  strange  looking  de- 
serter  from  Wu  Pei-fu’s  army  limped 
A  JL  into  Ching-lung<hiao  and  in  Sha^- 
hai  dialect  called  weakly  for  food.  The  itin¬ 
erant  restaurateur  who  re^nded  was  of¬ 
fered  a  gold  cuff-link  bearing  the  letter  ‘^H” 
for  his  consideration.  After  conferring  with 
the  station  money-changer,  the  Chinese  un¬ 
slung  the  pole  from  his  shoulder  and  dfr- 
liver^  two  bowls  of  rice,  a  dozen  blood-red 
chicken  livers  impaled  on  a  skewer,  a  pot  of 
tea,  a  persimmon,  and  seventeen  coppers  in 
change.  The  deserter  gulped  the  food  as 
thou^  he  hadn’t  eaten  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Just  as  he  was  drinking  the  last  of 
the  tea  ^m  the  spout  of  the  porcelain  pot, 
the  rninma.nHfl.nt  of  the  Station  guard  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  scene.  It  was  known,  said  the 
commandant,  that  the  worthy  warrior  had 
upon  his  august  person  certain  golden  orna¬ 
ments  bearing  foreign  characters.  Would 
the  courageous  and  distinguished  soldier 
step  into  the  edifice  adjacent  and  explain 
the  origin  of  these  ornaments?  It  ha^ 
pened  ffiat  the  distinguished  warrior  knt^ 
that  “explanation”  was  in  this  case  a  syn¬ 
onym  for  “cumshaw,”  that  oriental  salve 
for  itching  palms.  ^  he  parted  with  the 
other  cuff-li^. 

As  the  deserter  left  the  building  for  the 
station  platform,  the  commandant  noticed 
that  his  uniform  fitted  so  snugly  that  only 
half  the  blouse  buttons  would  ^ten.  I& 
also  noticed  that  his  shoes  were  too  pointed 
for  those  of  an  honest  deserter,  so  he  tele- 
maphed  to  Peking  about  it.  Then  be 
locked  the  arguing,  protesting  deserter  in 
a  dark,  smeDy  room  in  the  station. 

The  deserter  kicked  on  the  door  in  an 
outraged  manner  for  ten  minutes,  cursing 
in  three  dialects.  Then  he  swore  for  a  while 


in  English.  Finally  he  slipped  to  the  floor 
and  slept  as  though  he  had  not  dosed  his 
eyes  for  several  nights. 

He  was  aroused  by  an  uproar  outside. 
There  were  shouts,  guttural  cries,  the  me¬ 
tallic  panting  of  an  automobile,  sing-song 
commands,  irregxilar  rifle-fire.  Suddenly 
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above  the  commotion  came  a  sharp  loud 
rattle,  as  thou^  a  machine-gun  were  going 
into  action,  ^e  uproar  increased.  The 
rattle  recommenced,  and  the  imprisoned 
deserter  thought  he  heard  the  spat-spat  oi 
bullets  imbedding  themselves  in  the  adobe 
wall  of  the  station.  A  few  rifle-shots  came 
in  answer,  but  the  shouts  seemed  to  be 
&uther  away.  Again  the  familiar  rattle. 
Then  silence,  broken  a  moment  later  by  the 
noisy  opening  and  closing  of  doors. 

r[£  man  in  the  Wu  Pei-fu  uniform 
again  began  banging  and  yelhng.  His 
cries  were  answer^  by  rifle-butts 
crashing  against  the  door.  Through  the 
^ihnte^  half  of  the  upper  panel  he  could 
see  a  kepi,  covered  with  gold  braid,  set  at  a 
perky  angle  on  a  head  of  flaming  red  hair. 
A  pair  of  confident  blue  eyes  watched  the 
wc^  of  demolition,  while  an  inch  of  brown 
hand-made  dgaret  smoked  at  the  comer  of 
firm,  thin4ipi^  mouth.  -Another  part  of  a 
the  panel  crashed  in,  and  the  well-filled 
Uouse  of  the  conventional  gray  Chinese  uni- 
f(«m  came  into  view.  The  breast  was 
covered  with  medals,  among  which  the  pris¬ 
oner  could  distinguish  the  American  Aimy 
awards  for  Shaii^ooter,  Expert  Mark^ 
man  and  Expert  Pistol  Shot.  Then  the 
battered  door  gave  way. 

The  red-httided  soldier  entered  and 
kxflced  quizzically  at  the  man  he  had  freed. 
Then  he  laughed  loudly  and  naturally. 

‘T  suppose  you’re  Bill  Hook,  thoi^h  I’d 
never  guess  it  in  that  masquerade  rig,”  he 
merrily  laughed.  “I’m  Brigadier-General, 
Thompson.  We  been  looking  all  over  hell 
for  you  since  yesterday.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Hook,  shaking  hands. 
“How  did  you  know  I  was  here?” 

“I  didn’t,  exactly.  We  shot  up  three 
stations  along  the  line  before  we  came  here. 
Liao  told  me  this  morning  that  you  had  got 
loose  from  old  Ting  Loo’s  hop  joint  back  in 
the  sticks  and  that  you’d  sure  make  the  rail¬ 
road  before  they  grabbed  you  again.  So 
we  just  looked.” 

“Liao — but  how  did  Liao  know?” 

“The  old  man’s  a  fox,”  said  Brigadier- 
General  Thompson  admiringly.  “How 
does  any  Chink  know  what’s  going  on  in 
the  next  alley  almost  before  it’s  happened? 
That’s  their  gift.  And  then  we  got  a 
damned  good  intelligence  service  in  our 
army.  general’s  got  a  money-changer 
or  a  cigaret-seller  in  every  station  on  every 


line  running  out  of  Peking,  and  with  every 
bunch  of  donkeys  or  camels  that  goes 
through  Nankow  Pass,  there’s  at  least  one 
guy  whose  eyes  and  ears  are  working 
for  us.” 

Hook  thoiight  of  the  donkey  driver  who 
had  come  out  of  the  hut  when  he  had  es¬ 
caped  from  the  snoring  bandit  sextette. 

The  former  sergeant  adjusted  his  gaudy 
kepi  a  little  farther  over  one  ear.  Then 
he  exclaimed: 

“Say,  but  we  got  to  start.  Climb  in  the 
Dearborn  limousine.  I  clipped  the  wires 
for  a  piece  down  the  track,  but  they’s  other 
ways  for  news  to  travel  in  this  man’s  coim- 
try.  I’ll  take  you  about  twenty  miles  down 
where  you  can  hop  a  train — if  we  don’t  get 
blown  up  before  then.  I  don’t  dare  rumble 
real  close  to  Peking  with  this  chariot.” 

Then,  as  the  auto  with  the  machine-gun 
mounted  on  the  hood  bumped  along  the 
railway  ties,  he  added: 

“And  thanks  for  that  write-up  you  put 
in  your  paper  about  me.  Old  Murphy — 
did  you  know  Murphy?  He  was  top  soak 
in  B  Company  at  Tientsin  when  he  got  paid 
off — ^well,  Murphy  cut  it  out  and  sent  it  to 
me.  You  sure  laid  it  on  thick.  Any  time 
I  can  do  something  for  you.  ...” 

AS  THE  evening  train  shrieked  to  a 
AA  stop  under  the  towering  Tartar  wall, 
•A  A.  Hook  descended  from  the  dining-car, 
where  the  soldier  dead-heads  ride.  Push¬ 
ing  through  the  shouting  mob  of  baggage 
coolies  and  b^gars,  he  bumped  squarely 
into  Adams  of  the  Unified  Press.  Adams 
started,  turned  to  go,  hesitated,  looked 
again,  and  then  disappeared  silently  and 
quickly. 

Back  in  Peking,  Hook  unconsciously 
looked  upon  his  adventure  in  a  professional 
light  again.  Full  of  the  possible  ignominy 
of  having  the  story  of  his  escape  printed 
in  another  American  p>aper  before  it  appeared 
in  his  own,  he  start^  for  the  first  place  be 
could  file  a  cablegram  on  credit.  He  broke 
into  a  run  for  the  Water  Gate;  at  the 
Wagons-Lits  Hotel  he  was  known;  they 
would  cable  for  him. 

But  the  red-turbaned  Sikh  stationed  at 
the  hotel  entrance  to  keep  out  undesirables 
barred  the  way  with  his  three-foot  club. 
When  the  grimy  soldier  insisted  on  making 
for  the  plate-glass  door,  the  bearded  giant 
pushed  him  in  the  face  and  kicked  him  in  the 
very  seat  of  the  late  Ling’s  padded  uniform. 
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The  merriment  among  the  ’ricksha  pullers 
awaiting  fares  across  from  the  hotel  sub¬ 
sided  immediately  when  the  supposed 
soldier  approached  on  a  nm.  One  of  them 
stepped  forward  timidly. 

“Fish-Sellers'  Hutung  in  a  hurry,”  or¬ 
dered  the  outraged  soldier. 

Persons  was  hammering  on  the  type¬ 
writer  when  the  unkempt  figure  of  the 
plump  Billy  Hook  appeared  in  the  circular 
pertal  of  the  ex-Taoist  temple. 

“Send  somebody  out  to  pey  my  ’ricksha,” 
demanded  the  prc^igal. 

“Oh,  hello,”  said  Persons  without  turn¬ 
ing  around.  “Yom  boy  will  do  it  for  you. 
He’s  in  fixing  your  bath.  There’s  a  whisky 
I  just  peured  out  for  you.” 

“Wlusky  be  hanged,”  said  Hook,  some¬ 
what  taken  back  by  the  coolness  of  his 
reception.  “Let  me  on  that  machine. 
We’ve  got  to  send  out  a  flash  right  away. 
Adams  saw  me  at  the  station  and  he  has  h^ 
an  hour  on  us.  If  we — ” 

“The  story’s  gone  already,”  said  Per¬ 
sons,  getting  up  to  shake  hands  with  his 
boss.  He  couldn’t  help  smiling  as  he  noted 
the  bafiled  look  on  Hook’s  dirty,  unshaven 
face.  “I  filed  it  this  afternoon.  I  didn’t 
think  you’d  mind.  I  signed  your  name  to 
it.  l\liile  I  didn’t  exp)ect  you  until  tonight, 
I  wanted  to  beat  the  world  on  the  story. 
The  boys  have  been  hot  on  your  trail.” 

Hook  sank  into  a  chair,  frankly  amazed 
at  the  workings  of  his  own  office. 

“If  you  exp)ected  me,  why  didn’t  you  meet 
me?” 

“And  give  the  story  away?  Not  much,” 
was  the  reply.  “Every  correspondent  in 
Peking  woidd  have  been  at  my  heels,  which 
wouldn’t  have  been  right,  considering  that 
the  yam  is  really  ours.  I’ve  kept  it  as 
exclusive  as  possible.  Of  course  they’ve 
filed  reams  of  routine  stuff,  but  they  haven’t 
your  story — the  details  of  your  suffering, 
your  battle  with  the  bandits,  your  escapo, 
and  all  that.  We  have  scored  clean  on  that.” 
“And  where  did  you  get  it?” 
“Imagination,”  Persons  grinned.  “Have 
you  not  been  teaching  me  the  virtues  of 
imagination  for  the  last  six  months?  But  I 
had  a  few  facts,  too.  When  Wong  told  me 
he  feared  you  had  fallen  into  desp>erate 
hands  and  that  I  must  not  expiect  any  im- 
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mediate  results,  I  got  out  General  Liao’s 
letter  of  gratitude  and  went  around  to  see 
his  man  in  the  sausage  shop  in  the  Tartar 
city.  When  I  told  them  who  seemed  to 
have  engineered  the  kidnaping,  they  went 
right  to  the  bat.  Not  only  did  they  get  re¬ 
sults,  but  they  sent  me  bulletins  by  scaven¬ 
gers  and  sausage  venders  twice  a  day. 
They  told  me  you  were  on  the  last  train.” 

“Good  old  Liao,”  said  Hook,  taking  off 
his  coat.  “But  there  is  one  cable  I  want 
to  send  anyhow.  It  you’ll  let  me  on  that 
machine — ” 

“I  hopje  you  won’t  think  I’m  presuming,” 
said  Persons  apologetically,  “but  1  sent 
that  too.  I  didn’t  think  it  would  be  right 
for  her  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  from  the 
newsp>ap>ers  first.” 

Hook  let  his  sore  wrists  fall  with  a 
bang  on  the  arms  his  chair. 
“Pass  me  that  whisky,”  he  said. 
-“Is  there  anything  else  I’ve  done  that  I 
don’t  know  about?” 

“I’m  afraid  that’s  all,”  replied  Persons. 
“I  didn’t  have  time  for  mudi  more.” 

“You’ll  have  plenty  of  time  from  now 
on.”  Hook,  with  his  head  a  little  to  one 
side,  was  regarding  his  assistant  with  the 
gratified  air  of  a  schoolmaster  whose  star 
pupil  has  made  a  p>erfect  recitation  on  via¬ 
tors’  day.  “I  thmk  I’ll  go  home  by  way  of 
Shanghai.  It’ll  be  the  last  time  I  cross  the 
Pacific,  too.  I’m  through  with  this  oriental 
stuff — too  sensational.  You  seem  to  have 
a  silent  hankering  after  this  Far  Eastern 
intrigue  and  more  talent  than  I  suspiected 
for  gumming  up  the  works  when  the  wheels 
turn  too  fast.  You’re  welcome.  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  get  me  a  flat  in  Brooklyn  and  settle 
down  to  be  an  honest  px-ess  agent  or  editor 
of  an  Aunt  Susy  column.” 

Billy  Hook  was  looking  critically  at  the 
blisters  on  his  wrists. 

“The  Star-Transcript  ought  to  make  a 
great  splash  with  the  bandit  battles,  esp)e- 
cially  if  you  put  in  lots  of  color,”  he  said.' 
“That’s  a  real  story,  if  it’s  done  right.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  let  me  take  the  carbon 
cqjies  of  your  cables  on  my  little  party.  I 
ought  to  have  time  on  the  boat  to  work 
them  up  into  a  darned  fine  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  feature.” 
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He  stood  against  the  wall  op> 
posite  Papa  Pertwee’s  bar,  alone 
in  a  room  clamorous  with  the  free 
mingling  of  many  men.  Rumpled 
clothes  of  a  cut  never  originating  or  even  sold 
in  Chester’s  Dump  or  any  other  Michigan 
logging  town  hung  from  his  broad  shoulders 
and  supple  waist.  His  shirt  was  open,  his 
head  iMre  and  on  his  face  was  a  kindly, 
vacant  smile,  touched  by  wistfulness. 

It  was  a  big  night  for  Papa  and  for  the 
Dump  it  was  to  even  a  bigger  night;  in 
fact,  it  was  to  be  a  night  of  nights  although 
that,  of  course,  was  not  dreamed  of  early  in 
the  evening.  But  even  its  beginnings  were 
of  xmusual  proportions  with  Bob  Mclver, 
the  new  tug-boat  captain,  just  up  from 
below  to  tow  booms  of  old  man  Chester’s 
lo«  down-river,  making  inroads  on  his 
roU  of  bills,  Pertwee’s  stock  of  liquor  and 
the  sober  population  of  the  town. 

The  bar  was  lined  full.  The  low  room 
blue  with  smoke,  filled  with  heat  from  the 
can^  stove  and  the  smell  of  damp  woolens; 
the  sounds  of  rough  voices,  the  gritting  scuff 
of  liver-boots  as  calks  bit  into  the  sp>eckled 
pine  floor — a  vigorous  bit  of  play  by  vigor¬ 
ous  men. 

But  Thad  Chester  stood  apart  and 


smiled  wbtfully,  as  if  he  wanted  to  be  what 
he  was  not:  like  other  men. 

Once  more  the  big  stranger  turned  to¬ 
ward  him  and  waved  imperiously. 

“Step  up,  chum,  an’  tly  th’  poison!’’ 

Deep  down  in  his  hazy  consciousness  an 
impulse  to  acknowledge  the  invitation 
struggled  upward  and  med  out.  He  just 
stood  there  ^d  smiled  his  pathetic  smile,  and 
the  other  turned  to  his  drinking  with  a  shrug. 

Young  Chester  was  trying  to  remember 
what  he  had  started  to  do.  It  was  so 
long  ago  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind— 
he  had  resolved  on  something — sure!  He 
would  go  home.  That  was  it!  Go  to  the 
shanty  where  he  lived  alone  on  the  river 
bank  and  sleep — sure;  that  was  it!  And 
yet  he  had  not  gone;  could  not  go  now,  even 
when  he  remembered.  And  soon,  if  he  tar¬ 
ried,  he  would  pitch  over  and  lie  where  he 
fell  until  youth’s  vitality  burned  out  the 
poison  that  numbed  body  and  brain,  unless 
some  one  helped  him  home — 


SIGHTS  and  sound  were  hazy.  He  saw 
the  new  tug-boat  man  turn  to  look  at 
him  again  as  Tim  Bryant,  boss  of 
Camp  Seven,  elbow  on  the  bar,  talked  con¬ 
fidentially  to  him.  So  Bryant  was  explaining 
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why  old  man  Chester’s  son  just  stood 
against  the  wall  and  smiled  when  asked  to 
drink!  The  idea  came  foggily  and  he  did 
not  care,  much,  that  his  delinquencies  were 
being  di^ssed  by  one  of  his  father’s  hired 
men  and  a  stranger.  That  was  part  of  being 
son  of  the  push.  Just  so  long  as  they 
treated  him  with  the  respect  due. 

Thad’s  uncertain  idea  was  correct.  He 
was  being  talked  about. 

“Don’t  mean  nothin’,”  assured  Bryant. 
“Don’t  mean  nothin’  a-tall,  Mclverl  He’s 
be’n  drunk  for  months.  Sometimes  he’s  most 
all  right;  lot  of  th’  time  he’s  like  he  is  now, 
and  now  ’nd  then  he  gits  plumb  helpless!” 

“An  up-an’-comin’  young  scion,  eh?” 
boomed  the  good-natured  Mclver  and 
looked  along  the  bar. 

“We  can’t  gain  on  her  this  way,  lads!”  he 
roared.  “Sure  ’re  never  g<rin’  to  git  to  th’ 
bottom  if  we  don’t  git  spry.  W^t’s  th’ 
soundin'  rod  show,  Daddy?”  His  gray 
eyes  twinkled  at  the  stringy,  bearded  pro¬ 
prietor  who  made  no  reply  to  his  jocularity. 
“Four  foot  ’n  th’  hold?  Come  on,  lads,  we 
ain’t  gainin’  a  drop!” 

-  Pertwee  responded  with  no  flicker  of  a 
imile  but  he  moved  with  alacrity,  the  bottle 
thumped  along  the  bar,  cloudy  glasses 


filled,  another  bill  was  peeled  from  Mclver’s 
roll  and  he  turned  to  Bryant  again. 

“Yeah?  So  th’  push  sired  a  prime  dnink- 
ard,  eh?  Sent  him  up  here  to  be  got  from 
imder  foot?” 

Bryant  twisted  his  head  seriously.  “N’sir! 
Not  so!  Sent  him  up  fw  ol’  Tom  Tohnan, 
who’s  cruised  for  Chester  since  he  bought  his 
first  forty,  to  make  a  man  of.  That’s 
what,  an’  dam’  my  eyes  if  he  didn’t  make  a 
start!  That  kid,  he  goes  into  th’  woods 
first  winter  an’  starts  just  like  anybody  else 
would,  swampin’.  He  sure  catched  on  an’ 
afore  spring  he  was  top-loadin’  an’  doin’  a 
spry  job  of  it,  too! 

“Wa’n’t  no  man’s  fool  on  th’  river  when 
we  drove,  neither.  Chester  had  a  option 
on  some  pulp  stuff  acrost  in  Canad>'  an’ 
Tolman  went  to  cruise  it  an’  took  th’  kid 
with  him.  Come  back,  he  says  th*  kid’s 
gone  a  long  ways  toward  gettin’  to  be  a 
man.  Why,  everybody  lilid  lum;  didn’t 
seem  to  be  stuck-up  or  nothin’  an'  he 
seemed  alius  to  do  wWt  he  set  out  onUl  it 
come  to  th’  girl.” 

“Woman,  eh?”  Mclver  crooked  his  d- 
bow,  jerked  his  head  backward,  set  down 
the  glass  and  wiped  his  hps  with  a  loud 
smadt.”  “IFtfffMii,  eh?” 
laS 
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*‘Sure.  Little,  yellah  headed  one,  no 
bigger  ’n  my  arml  She’s  Haynes’  niece.” 
(Haynes  was  superintendent  of  all  the 
Chester  operations  in  woods  and  on  the 
river^  “He  went  plumb  dotty  over  her  an’ 
she’s  only  a  little  hoity-toity  swell  thing  but 
she  wouldn’t  have  him  an’  so  he  took  to 
hooch  to  drown  his  sorrows.” 

Well,  well  and  a  coupla  red-hot  damns, 
commented  Mr.  Mclver.  Now,  think  of 
that.  And  he  didn’t  mean  nothin’  by  not 
answerin’  but  was  just  so  boiled  he  couldn’t 
cough  up  a  word  or  choke  down  a  swaller, 
eh?  Well,  well,  and  some  more  rolling 
oaths,  he’d  bet  old  Chester  wasn’t  all  swoU 
iq>  with  pride  about  his  rightful  an’  lawful 
an’  likely  legitimate  heir! 

“Right-o!”  vouched  Bryant.  “Clean  dis¬ 
gusted,  he  is.  An’  so’s  Tom  Tolman, 
though  he  does  sorta  look  after  Thad  to  see 
he  don’t  flop  onto  a  hot  stove  or  into  th’ 
river.  Th’  Dump’d  be  disgusted,  too,  if  he 
wasn’t  who  he  is.  ’Course,  might  say  th’ 
town’s  disgusted  now,  but  it  won’t  do  to  let 
him  know  he’s  got  us  that  way.  Not 
much!” 

He  leaned  closer:  “Mebby  things’!!  git 
even  worse.  She’s  come  home!” 

“Be’n  away?” 

“Off  to  some  high-toned  school  in  New 
York  or  some  such  town.  She  come  home 
this  afternoon.  Expeck  he’ll  git  real  drunk 
when  he  finds  that  out!” 

IT  WAS  at  this  point  that  Mclver  turned 
again  to  young  Chester  and  Thad  had 
the  fuzzy  but  correct  idea  that  he  was 
under  discussion  and  did  not  care.  But 
even  had  he  cared  it  is  not  likely  he  would 
have  gone  on  with  caring  at  that  moment 
because  the  door  opened  and  Red  Bart 
Delaney  entered  the  room. 

He  stepped  in  just  as  a  great -shout  of 
laughter  rose  and  his  coming  sent  that 
laughter  down  to  mumbles  before  it  reached 
the  height  toward  which  it  surely  had  been 
bound. 

He  stood  a  moment,  looking  about  trucu¬ 
lently.  Then,  without  so  much  as  a  nod  to 
any  one,  his  squat,  powerful  body  moving 
with  a  rolling  swagger,  his  slouch-hatted  red 
head  thrust  forward  from  his  huge  shoul¬ 
ders,  he  walked  to  take  a  place  at  &e  end  of 
the  bar. 

Papa  Pertwee  mummed  his  chew  more 
briskly  and  his  scraggly  mustache  and  beard 
came  hard  together  as  his  jaws  worked. 


“Roll  ’em  in,  daddy!”  boomed  Mclver. 
“Speak  up,  chum,  an’  give  it  a  name!” 

This  k^t  was  to  Delaney  and  the  man 
turned  his  bright  blue  eyes  with  their  rings 
of  white  on  the  tug^mt  captain  in  cold 
scrutiny. 

“I  buy  my  own  whisky,”  he  aimounced 
sourly  and  quirked  a  thumb  at  Papa. 

The  proprietor  moved  with  a  haste  that 
had  not  even  been  inspired  by  the  great 
profit  accruing  from  Mclver’s  generosity 
and  clapped  bottle  and  whisky  glass  be¬ 
fore  the  newcomer.  Bart  picked  up  the  lat¬ 
ter  and  eyed  it  balefully.  Then  he  tossed 
it  splintering  to  the  floor. 

“Bring  me  somethin’  as  ’ll  hold  a  man’s 
swaller,”  he  growled  and  Papa,  hissing  an 
acquiescent  whisp>er,  trotted  to  fet<±  a 
tumbler. 

Mclver  scratched  his  head  and  swore  a 
sputtering  oath. 

“That  beats!”  he  added,  “a  lotta  hos- 
tyle  folks  in  this  locality.”  He  arched  his 
brows  and  blew  from  puffed  cheeks  in 
amazement.  He  squinted  at  Thad  Chester. 
“First  him;  an’  now  a  red-headed  party 
who  thinks  poison  ain’t  a  beverage  but 
bath  water.  Le’s  th’  rest  of  us  proc^!” 

Bryant,  during  this,  had  plucked  his 
sleeve  and  tried  to  hush  him,  but  Mclver 
gave  no  heed  until  the  glass^  were  filled 
and  talk  had  started  up  again,  less  bois¬ 
terous,  more  self-conscious  than  it  had  been 
before. 

“What’s  th’  trouble?”  he  then  asked 
genially.  “What’s  all  th’  shooshin’  for?” 
Bryant,  back  toward  the  end  of  the  bar, 
winked  slowly  and  rocked  his  head  in  an 
indicating  gesture. 

“Him,”  he  said  cautiously.  “That’s  Red 
Bart  Delaney.” 

“Oh-ho!”  Mclver  eyed  the  red  Irish¬ 
man.  “Heard  ’bout  that  party!” 

“Sure!  Who  ain’t?  V^o  ain’t,  in  this 
part  of  Michigan  an’  large  parts  of  Canady? 
He’s  a  bad  customer,  him!  Rougher’n  a 
bar  of  pig-iron.  He’s  fit  his  way  up  an’ 
down  an’  acrost  an’  back  an’  ^e’  ain’t 
anybody  left  for  him  to  fight  in  this  here 
locality,  where  he  hangs  out  most.  Only 
way  to  git  along ’s  to  leave  him  be.  If  he 
don’t  kUl  somebody  afore  he’s  through  his 
bullyin’,  I  miss  my  guess!” 

“Ho!”  snorted  Mclver  scornfully.  “I 
guess  he  ain’t  so  bad  as  all  that!  Th’ 
higher  they  fly — ”  He  looked  up  and  down 
the  bar  again. 


A  Man's  B^easure 


“Come,  tb’  ^feH  show? 

We  aiB^t  gunm^  a  incb?  Damn  os  afl, 
lads,  every  one;  le’a  try  th’  pumps  again!” 

And  so  on,  whHe  tbc  hours  stretch^  to 
their  greatest  length  and  Thad  Chester 
stood  smiling  and  finidly  turned  and  walked 
slovdy  to  the  rear  as  if  to  go  out  and 
seek  his  shanty  by  the  tfver.  But  when  he 
reached  the  spotty  pool-table  he  stopped 
and  stood  there  as  the  fight  started  and  did 
not  even  turn  to  lodi,  but  after  a  time 
slumped  forward  on  his  face  and  flopped 
over  and  lay  stilL 

CHAPTER  n 

IT  WAS  Papa  Pertwee^s  determination  to 
keep  all  his  titmsactions  regular  which 
^irouted  the  seed  oi  trouble  that  Red 
Bart  always  sowed  about  him. 

Papa  looked  into  the  face  with  its  fringe 
of  r^  beard  stubble  and  mummed  Ins 
chew  with  incredible  speed. 

“But  you  ain’t  a-poid  lor  th’  last  un!” 
he  protested. 

Delaney  quirked  his  thumb  for  the  bottle. 
(He  was  leaming  indolently  against  crossed 
fore  arms.)  “A  drink,  1  said,”  he  growled. 

“I  never  run  no  tick,  Delaney,  ’n  you 
know  it!”  Pertwee  whined.  “Cash  busi¬ 
ness,  hid  I  ain’t  goin’  to  do  no  a-different 
fer  anybody.” 

By  then  other  voices  had  been  dampered 
to  silence,  for  none  had  believed  that  Papa’s 
avarice  would  ever  carry  him  so  far. 

“X  said,  I  want  a  drink,’^  Delaney  re> 
peated  (uninously.  “That  makes  three 
times  Fve  said  it,  which  b  too  many.” 

“But  you  ain^t — ” 

One  of  Bart’s  great  hancb  whipped  out 
and  stout  fingers  fastened  in  the  sh^  over 
Papa’s  ^nny  chest.  Dekmey’s  face  was 
tknist  forward  as  he  drew  the  sputtering 
proprietor  to  him. 

“If  you  ain’t  got  change,  thb  gen’man’s 
beai  buyin’  all  night!”  shrilled  Pertwee 
with  a  wild  wave  toward  Mclver.  “He 
offered  you  a  drink  Bke  a  gen’man  ’^nd  yon 
a-didn’t  take  it  ’nd  now  you  want  me  to — ” 
“Who  buys  my  whisky  b  my  business.” 
“Well  somebody’s  got  to  pay  for  it 
»-when  you  git  it!”  Papa  yelped. 

Those  men  who  had  lived  with  Red  Bart 
only  by  giving  him  a  wide  berth  saw  rage 
flo(^  bus  face.  He  half  lifted  the  fittle  man 
with  one  hand  and  the  other  enabled  the 
sorry  beard  against  a  wizened  timiat  and 


Ihcpa’s  breath  retched  in  a  falsetto  gurgie. 

“Aw,  now,  Bart — ” 

Thb  was  one  of  the  Dump’s  bravest, 
opening  a  condihrtory  protest,  and  it  was 
Bob  Mclver  who  cut  him  short. 

“Don’t  aw-now  that  scum!”  he  said 
sharply,  yanking  thep)eace^niak<r  aside  and 
glaring  at  him  an  instant.  “He  ain’t  no 
party  to  be  got  p)eaceable  by  aw-nowin’ 
from  t’ni^t  ’til  hell  freezes.”  He  flung  a 
ghmee  about  the  silent  group.  “What’s 
wrong  with  this  town,  anjhow?  Standfn’ 
here  an’  lettin’  a  Chiny-ej^  Mi(h  pinch 
daddy’s  wizen  ’til  he’s  dean  unconrfort- 
able?” 

He  nodded  vehemently  and  hitched  up  hb 
pants  and  spat  and  took  the  half-dozen 
steps  which  pbced  him  at  the  bar’s  end. 
He  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  fixture  and  put 
hb  face  close  to  Red  Bart’s. 

“Chum,”  said  Mclver  and  deared  hb 
throat,  “I  wouldn’t  do  that.” 

He  spoke  ahnost  casually  and  he  looked 
at  Papa,  whose  ty^  bu^^  and  whose 
hancb,  instead  of  waving  m  futile  gestxues  of 
ddense,  now  fluttered  at  hb  sides.  Qeariy^ 
Mclver  had  only  an  acadonic  sympatl^ 
for  the  mean  little  miser,  but  when  he  looked 
back  at  Red  Bart  and  saw  the  mad  fi^t  in 
that  man’s  eyes,  his  mood  was  far  from 
casual. 

“Chum,”  he  repeated,  nunblingiy,  *T 
wouldn’t.” 

The  choking  hand  let  Pertwee  take  a 
ragged,  noisy  breath;  he  began  to  ay  as 
Red  Bart  sdll  held  him  dose  by  die  grip 
on  hb  dothmg. 

“Why  not?”  Delaney  a^ed  ominou^. 
“Who  wants  me  to  stop?” 

Mclver’s  first  move  was  deliberate  but 
Delaney’s  was  like  lightning.  Re  let  Papa 
go  as  the  stranger  suriged  dear  of  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  bar  and  the  hand  that  had  done 
the  choking  knotted  to  a  fist  and  drove  out 
to  rock  the  tug-boat  man’s  head.  Just  hb 
head;  hb  body,  though  it  halted  short,  was 
not  swayed,  but  his  head  snapped  back¬ 
ward  and  blood  burst  from  his  mouth. 

He  looked  about  dully.  “He  hit  me!"  he 
said.  “Hot  dam’;  he  hiit  me!” 

He  fdt  his  mouth  with  finger  tips  and 
inspected  them,  saying  again  that  he  had 
been  hit.  And  then,  with  no  warning  at  aB, 
he  charged  and  went  through  the  rain  of 
blows  until  his  great  arms  were  about  the. 
other’s  body.  He  lifted  Bart  from  hb  feet 
and  swung  him  about  as  men  stampeded 


Everybody’s 


away  to  make  room  and  drove  the  smalT  of 
Delane3r*s  b&’rk  against  the  edge  of  the  bar 
with  an  impact  which  stirred  the  man’s 
voice  to  a  roar  of  pain  and  rage. 

F>R  an  instant  after  that  crash  the 
rigidity  went  from  Red  Bart  and  he 
sagged  sideways  and  Mclver  relaxed 
a  trifle,  just  a  trifle,  enough  to  let  one  of 
Red  Bart’s  hands  slide  across  his  stomach 
and  the  fingers  slipped  inside  his  shirt  and 
vdien  they  came  out  men  who  had  been  still 
drunk  a  moment  before  swore  sharp,  sober 
oaths  as  the  knife  blade  glittered. 

It  made  one  livid  sweep  and  then  re¬ 
mained  still,  glittering  as  Mclver’s  hand 
bound  Delaney’s  wrist  and  held  it  full 
length  from  his  body. 

*‘You  pig-sdckin’  scum!”  he  cried 
hoarsely,  1^  whole  rage  up,  then. 

Stre^^  matched  strength  and  their 
breathi^  sobbed  in  the  silence.  Then 
Red  Bart  gave.  He  went  down  to  a  knee 
and  struck  with  his  free  hand.  But  Mclver 
did  not  mind  that;  he  twisted  the  wrist  he 
held  until  it  cracked  and  the  knife  spUlcd 
from  flexed  fingers  into  his  waiting  hand. 
"You’d  knife  me,  eh?”  he  panted. 
Delaney  stayed  on  his  knee,  a  hand  on  the 
floor,  tense,  ready  to  pounce  or  elude. 
Mclver  backed  to  the  bar,  never  taking  his 
from  that  evil  face;  his  hand  holding 
the  knife  rose  high  and  as  it  drove  doMm- 
ward  the  blade  hit  the  pine  plank  to  bury 
itself  a  third  its  length.  Then  the  tug¬ 
boat  captain  wrenched  and  the  steel 
8na{^)ed  and  he  tossed  the  broken  knife 
across  the  room. 

Slowly  he  wiped  his  pahns  on  his  pants 
and  said,  quietly  for  so  loud  a  man: 
"Now,  red-head,  we’ll  see!” 

They  did  see.  A  mountain  of  a  man,  this 
Mclver,  a  great  hulk  of  lithe  fury  and  he 
did  terrible  things  to  Red  Bart  Delaney, 
who  had  done  so  many  terrible  things  to  so 
many  men  and  in  the  end  he  lifted  Red  in 
his  arms,  lumbered  to  the  door  and  dropped 
his  burden  on  the  topmost  of  the  three 
steps.  The  limp  form  thumped  down  the 
other  two  and  its  last  unconscious  movement 
was  a  smack  of  a  palm  as  the  arm  described 
an  arc  and  shq^)^  it  down  on  the  damp, 
cool  earth. 

"Well,  now,”  queried  Mclver  as  he  rolled 
back  into  the  room,  feeling  his  lip,  "did  any¬ 
body  see  that  scum  hit  me?  He  did — 
An’  le’s  resume.” 


They  all  did  and  the  drink  was  on  Papa 
Pertwee  and  the  only  ones  in  the  place  who 
did  not  find  emotional  room  for  amazement 
at  this  unprecedented  liberality  were  Mc¬ 
lver,  who  had  come  to  town  only  that  day, 
and  young  Thad  Chester  who  slept  on  the 
pool-table,  a  smoking  oil-lamp  casting  a 
sodden  glow  over  his  good-natured  face;  a 
face  that,  about  the  mouth,  now  had  an 
expression  which  spoke  of  many  things,  of 
disillusionment  and  heart-break  and  a  fund 
of  strength  gone  sour. 

No  one  noticed  it,  but  the  cuckoo  clock 
in  Papa  Pertwee’s  saloon  had  sounded  the 
half  after  midnight  just  as  Ddaney’s  palm 
smacked  down  on  ^e  beaten  path  to  the 
door;  and  it  was  tootoodeling  its  informa¬ 
tion  that  two  o’clock  was  dead  when  the 
last  of  Papa’s  patrons  lurched  out,  not 
counting,  of  course,  the  lad  who  smiled 
upward  into  the  darkness  from  the  pool- 
table. 

The  proprietor  blew  out  the  lamps  that 
had  not  gone  dry,  stuffed  the  contents  of 
the  till  into  his  shmt  and  climbed  the  stairs 
to  his  dusty  room  overhead.  Mr.  Chester 
slept  on  and  after  a  time  all  the  Dump  slept 
— but  one. 

Red  Bart,  face  bniised  and  cut,  moving 
stifSy  when  he  stooped,  paddled  canoe  up¬ 
stream  and  cached  it  imder  bushes  around 
a  point.  Next,  he  stood  for  a  time  outside 
the  store,  looking  and  listening.  Satisfied 
as  to  the  repose  of  the  town  he  went  to  the 
rear,  raised  a  window  and  emerged  with  a 
new  pack-sack  suffed  full.  This  he  carried 
to  his  canoe,  retraced  his  way,  climbed  to 
\  the  hotel  room  where  he  had  intended  to 
sleep  and  came  down  again  with  a  rifle 
under  his  arm. 

The  first  birds  were  twittering  then  and 
out  on  the  river  a  gull  cried.  The  east 
was  brightening  and  Bart  moved  slowly 
down  toward* the  dock.  * 

NOW,  looking  from  his  bedroom  win¬ 
dow  above  the  store,  bald-headed 
Osy  Bartlett,  the  proprietor,  ob¬ 
served  two  things  that  struck  him  as  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  ^t  was  that  the  shadowy 
figure  out  there  walked  with  his  head  thrust 
far  forward  from  swaying  shoulders,  and 
only  one  man  he  knew  wi^ed  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  posture.  The  second  was  that  the 
man  carried  a  rifle. 

To  see  a  resident  of  the  Dump  carrying 
a  rifle  at  dawn  was  not  odd.  Deer  browsed 


close  to  town  and  people  took  what  they 
needed.  But  to  see  this  particular  man 
carrying  a  rifle  made  the  lone  observer 
pause. 

He  did  not  pause  long,  however,  for  his 
wife  was  up  and  demanding  water  and, 
shivering  a  bit  in  the  chill  dawn,  Osy 
crossed  the  street  to  where  a  flowing  well 
debouched  into  a  hollowed  bass-wood  log. 
He  filled  his  bucket  as  an  early  teamster 
dfOye  his  horses  to  the  trough. 

*‘Big  time,  eh?”  the  teamster  asked. 

”  ’At  so?  How’s  ’at?” 

“Ain’t  you  heard?  Red  Bart  got  th’ 
hell  beat  outen  him.” 

Osy  listened  and  shrugged  and  began 
putting  two  and  two  together  to  make  a 
sum  greater  than  four.  Then  he  hurried 
home  and  what  he  had  to  tell  checked  hb 
wife’s  bustle  about  the  stove.  Ten  minutes 
later  old  man  Tolman,  the  cruiser,  sat  up  in 
bed  and  listened  as  closely  as  Mrs.  Bartlett 
had  while  the  storekeeper  told  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard. 

IT  WAS  significant  of  Tolman’s  standing 
that  the  informer  went  to  him  rather 
than  Haynes,  the  superintendent. 
Haynes  was  a  good  business  man,  but 
Tolman,  the  veteran  of  the  bush,  knew  men 
and  it  was  a  man  who  knew  men  who  would 
be  needed  today. 

Tom  Tolman  was  a  good  man,  though 
old,  but  he  had  no  fool’s  notion  of  his  owm 
capacities,  nor  did  he  have  hope  that  law, 
order  and  perhaps  life  could  be  maintained 
by  any  unofficial  vigilance  the  Dump  could 
offer.  His  first  destination  wras  the  store, 
to  call  the  sheriff  by  telephone.  He  spoke 
tersdy  and  his  admonition  was  that  grave 
trouble  impended  and  that  the  officer  had 
best  come  a-running.  Then  it  was  four 
o’clock  and  the  town  was  stirring  and  break¬ 
fast  was  of  little  consequence  because  the 
story  ran  like  word  of  fire; 

Red  Bart  Delaney  is  skulking  with  a 
gun  for  the  tug-boat  man!  Red  Bart  had 
met  his  master  in  a  free  fight  and  was  about 
to  become  a  killer! 

Quietly  old  man  Tolman  went  about. 
He  look^  into  Mclver’s  pilot  house  and  de¬ 
cided  he  had  a  margin  of  time  there  be¬ 
cause  the  man  slept  profoundly.  He  ques¬ 
tioned  others  but  none  had  seen  Delimey 
nor  could  guess  where  he  might  be.  Best, 
he  thought,  to  delay  search  until  the  sheriff 
came. 
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But  at  seven  the  sheriff  was  not  there;  men 
went  reluctantly  to  work.  Tolman  called 
the  jail  again  and  turned  from  the  telephone 
with  mouth  set. 

“Afeerd  to  come?”  a  bystander  asked. 
“That’s  what  a  country  gets,”  Tolman 
commented,  “by  listenin’  to  politicians  in¬ 
stead  of  a  man  with  bark  on!” 

He  went  again  to  Mclver’s  tug  as 
the  sun  pu^ed  over  the  Ontario 
hills  across  the  broad  river  and 
shook  the  man  and  sat  beside  him  on  the 
pilot  house  locker  and  remarked  gravely 
that  Red  Bart  was  likely  hiding  somewhere 
writh  a  rifle,  that  the  ^eriff  h^  been  sent 
for  and  that  his  advice  to  Mr.  Mclver  was 
that  he  stay  under  cover  until  either  De¬ 
laney  was  definitely  located  or  the  law  per¬ 
sonally  represented  in  the  Dump. 

Mclver  yawned  and  stretch^  and  said 
he  was  darned  if  he’d  hide  for  any  Chiny- 
eyed  Mick  who  went  around  chokin’  old 
men  for  a  drink  of  rot-gut.  No,  to  hell 
with  ’em;  when  he’d  slept  his  sleep  he  was 
going  about  his  business  and  dam’-the  man 
who  tried  to  stop  him,  friend  or  otherwise. 
Women  and  kids?  Sure,  he  had;  a  lot  of 
both.  He  laughed  sleepily.  But  he’d 
kept  his  skin  whole  a  go^  while  to  take 
care  of  ’em  and  if  this  party  had  a  crimp  in 
Chester’s  Diunp  it  was  only  a  sign  that  they 
were  a  bunch  of  yellow-bellied  com-huskers 
instead  of  men  and  what  soured  them 
couldn’t  scare  him  a  nickel’s  worth. 

“An’  it’s  early,”  he  concluded.  “If  you 
want  to  do  me  a  favor,  tell  th’  cook  to  fry 
the  meat  ’til  it’ll  half-sole  boots  an’  not  to 
sing  out  until  it’s  ready.  It’s  th’  late  hours 
of  this  burg  that’s  rxm  yellow  into  your 
necks.  If  you’d  sleep  more  an’  talk  less 
you  wouldn’t  worry  over  no  Chiny-eyed 
Mick!” 

So  Tolman  gave  that  up  and  waited  si¬ 
lently  for  the  sheriff  who,  he  felt  in  his  heart, 
never  had  intended  to  hurry.  The  sheriff 
knew  Delaney  and  the  sheriff  in  hedging — 
if  he  were  hedging — was  doing  no  more, 
really,  than  the  Dump  rand  other  towns 
had  done  for  a  decade.  Still — he  was  the 
sheriff. 

At  eight-thirty-five  Mclver  appeared  on 
the  dock,  hitched  his  pants,  stuffed  a  chew 
into  his  cheek  and  rolled  up  toward  town 
to  talk  business  with  Haynes.  His  way, 
as  he  neared  the  shore,  was  flanked  by  the 
tops  of  alders  which  grew  rank  in  the 
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.  mushy  sofl  along  the  river’s  edge.  He  was 
smiling  as  he  walked,  an  arrogant,  spukling 
smile,  and  his  gaze,  caught  by  a  movement 
in  the  bushes  came  to  rest  on  a  fleck  of  color. 

It  was  a  vivid  yellow  warbler,  perking  its 
head  and  e3nng  the  huge  man.  He 
grinned  and  started  to  spe^  a  morning 
greeting  to  the  midget  songster  as  its  throat 
swelled  and  sweet  music  poured  out. 

But  Mclver  did  not  speak.  A  gxm 
spoke  instead;  a  flat,  dull  crash.  Ilie 
man  on  the  dock  put  his  foot  down 
sharply  without  completing  the  step  it  had 
been  about  to  take.  He  swayed  a  trifle  and 
lifted  a  hand  to  his  stonuu^.  The  hand 
fluttered  there,  an  instant  and  then  slid 
down  oyer  his  belly,  over  his  thigh  and,  as  he 
bent  forward,  the  heel  of  it  came  to  rest 
on  his  knee  propping  his  torso  half  erect. 
He  held  that  posture,  a  brief,  brief  moment 
and  then  went  over  on  his  face.  He 
coughed  once  and  lay  very  still,  queerly 
flattened  on  the  planks  for  so  large  a 
man. 

A  wisp  of  blue  vapor  floated  over  the  top 
of  a  bush  and  the  warbler,  his  music  having 
been  cut  off  so  abruptly  by  the  shot,  shook 
himself,  hopped  to  another  twig  and  looked 
about.  He  sang  again,  the  notes  loud  in  the 
silence. 

Up  the  street  a  woman  screamed  after 
that  instant’s  pause  and  men  started  run¬ 
ning.  But  they  stopped  in  their  tracks 
when  Red  Bart  emerged  from  the  alders. 

Hb  face  was  white,  in  strange  contrast 
to  the  red  beard  stubble  on  his  chin.  He 
Looked  up  the  street  and  jerked  the  butt  of 
the  rifle  to  his  hip,  sweeping  the  town.  He 
sidestepped  across  the  shore  end  of  the 
dock,  never  looking  at  the  motionless  figure 
behind  him  and  when  he  was  beyond  the 
clump  of  alders  on  the  far  side  he  began 
running  along  the  reedy  bank  of  the  river, 
running  half  sideways  with  his  face  turned 
over  his  shoulder  to  watch  for  pursuit. 

They  did  not  nm  after  him.  They  ram 
to  Mclver  and  found  him  dead  and  con¬ 
sternation  over  the  anticipated  tragedy 
prevailed  until  some  one  discerned  a  canoe 
tar  out  on  the  river.  It  had  kept  the  screen 
of  the  long  point  for  a  time  and  its  occupant 
had  been  able  to  put  much  water  between 
him  and  the  Dump  before  revealing  his 
whereabouts.  It  must  be  Delaney,  men 
thought,  and  hurried  to  Mclver’s  tug  to 
give  ch^  but  the  engineer  had  been  re¬ 


packing  his  steam-pipe  and  the  boiler  was 
cold  so  that  was  hopdess.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  talk  ,  of  pursuing  in  other  canoes 
but  it  came  to  nothing  because  the-man 
they  wanted  was  Red  Bart  Delaney,  ^o 
had  been  bad  enough  to  cow  them  before, 
but  who  now  had  b^me  a  killer. 

It  was  noon  when  the  sheriff  drove  into 
town  with  a  deal  of  bluster.  But  he 
quieted  oddly  when  he  looked  into  Tom 
Tolman’s  face  and  when  the  cruiser  told  hnn 
that  the  next  best  move  would  be  to  tele¬ 
phone  the  provincial  police  of  Ontario  to 
head  off  his  man  he  agreed.  But  he  went  on 
taking  notes  in  a  little  book  and  did  not 
telephone  and  Tolman  went  home  in  disgust. 

CHAPTER  in 

cIVER  was  dead.  Red  Bart  was 
gone.  The  first  hysterical  flush 
of  excitement  had  subsided  and  i 
Chester’s  Dump  was  mostly  at  dinner  when 
young  Thad  stirred  on  the  spotty  pool-  ] 
table  and  wrinkled  his  face  and  opened  his 
mouth  and  moaned. 

He  sat  up  and  with  eyes  squeezed  shut 
clung  to  the  edge  of  the  table.  After  steady¬ 
ing  himself  he  blinked  and  looked  about. 
Four  men  were  at  the  bar  talking  earnestly. 
Through  the  open  double  doors  m  the  front 
streamed  the  splendid  sunshine  of  Jtme. 

Thad  swung  his  feet  over  the  rail  and 
was  about  to  drop  gingerly  to  the  floor 
when  a  figure  emerged  from  the  store  across 
the  way. 

It  was  the  figure  of  a  girl,  lissom,  small, 
clad  in  the  faintest  of  blue  frocks,  dangling 
by  its  string  a  wide,  floppy  hat  and  the  sun¬ 
light  fell  on  hair  the  color  of  spun  gold.  She 
came  into  the  street  with  all  ^e  lightness  of 
a  bit  of  drifting  down  and  walked  away 
with  the  grace  of  a  sprite.  He  watched  her 
go  out  of  his  range  of  vision.  Then  he 
opened  his  mouth  as  though  to  speak, 
dropped  to  the  floor  and  took  a  half-dozen 
quick  strides  forward. 

For  the  moment  he  was  all  determination 
but  as  he  neared  the  doorway  his  decisive¬ 
ness  ebbed  sharply.  He  stopped  and  put 
out  a  hand  to  the  bar  and  the  other  rested 
over  his  eyes  as  though  to  shield  them  from 
a  blinding  light.  When  he  lowered  it  he 
saw  himself  in  the  dusty,  bubbly  mirror  on 
the  wall  and  his  smile  was  dark.  He  made 
a  wry,  hopeless  grimace  at  that  reflection 
because  he  was  seeing,  in  a  dulled,  foggy 
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manner,  the  contrast  between  its  dark  vis¬ 
age  and  the  fine  lightness  of.the  figure  he 
bad  watched  across  the  street. 

Pajpa  Pertwee  was  on  his  knees  under  the 
bar,  filling  a  demijohn  from  a  spigot. 

The  men  spoke  to  Thad  more  elaborately 
than  they  would  have  greeted  one  another, 
with  deference  and  something  that  smacked 
of  patrcmage,  and  went  on  with  their  earnest 
talk.  For  an  interval  none  of  it  registered 
on  the  consciousness  of  Thad  Chester  and 
then  words  came: 

“ -  undertaker  ought  to  be  here  by 

now.” 

Undertaker,  that  connoted  death. 

“Who’s  dead?” 

The  faces  turned  to  him  again;  even  Papa 
Pertwee’s,  popping  up  above  the  level  of  the 
bar  and  di^ppearing  with  a  rattling  sound 
from  his  throat. 

“Dead?  Who?  My  - ,  ain’t  you 

heerd?” 

“No — I’ve  been — ”  He  felt  a  sweep  of 
self-consciousness  as  he  started  to  explain 
why  he  was  not  abreast  of  the  Dump’s  news 
but  that  faded  out. 

“Mclver —  Th’  tug-boat — ” 

“Red  Bart’s  fin’ly  done  it,”  another  broke 
in  and  then  all  four  talked  at  once,  contrib¬ 
uting  concurrently  some  thrilling  morsel  of 
the  striking  event  and  young  Chester  stood 
frowning,  trying  to  realize  that  his  was  not 
the  only  trag^y  enacted  in  the  town. 
They  e^ed  closer  and  their  interruptions 
became  more  frequent  as  memories  brought 
up  new  detail,  but  somehow  the  boy  was  not 
much  impressed. 

What  they  related  did  affect  him,  in  a 
way.  The  atmosphere  of  another  tragedy 
da^ened  the  sun,  added  to  young  Mr. 
Chester’s  giddiness — either  that  or  the 
liquor  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before  and 
the  weeks  before  that —  Death!  He,shud- 
dered. 

Paq)a  Pertwee  corked  the  demijohn, 
wiped  his  hands  on  his  stained  shirt  front, 
set  a  glass  before  Thad  and  thumped  the 
bottle  on  the  bar. 

The  young  man  stood  staring  into  the 
street,  brows  drawn  into  a  deep  frown.  He 
had  ceased  listening —  A  man  shot  dead, 
yonder  in  that  sunshine. 

Pa^  spoke.  “Here’s  your  momin’s 
momin’.” 

Thad  drew  his  great,  lax  shoulders  up 
'  slowly  but  did  not  look  at  him. 

One  of  the  others  took  the  bottle  and 


poured  a  drink  and  the  rest  did  likewise, 
leaving  it  at  the  far  end  of  the  line.  Per¬ 
twee  collected  their  change,  shufiied  along  the 
bar,  retrieved  the  bottle,  slid  it  out  to  where 
it  would  touch  the  back  of  Thad’s  hand  and 
wheezed  again: 

“Here’s  your  momin’s  momin’,  sonny.” 

Thad  looked  at  him,  and  Papa  smiled  a 
toothless  running  smile.  He  always  smiled 
at  Thad  Chester  because  Thad  Chester’s 
allowance  was  by  far  the  largest  single  item 
that  passed  across  his  bar.  But  now  in¬ 
stead  of  bowing  wi(h  grave  courtliness  as  he 
usually  did,  instead  of  smiling  his  weak, 
habitual  sWe,  his  best  customer  looked 
right  through  Mr.  Pertwee  and  when  the 
cuckoo  popped  out  of  its  cote  and  tootoodel- 
ooed  the  half  after  twelve  as  it  had  an  even 
dozen  hours  ago  when  Red  Bart  came  to 
ignominious  rest  outside,  Thad  started  as 
if  stmck. 

“No  thank  you,”  he  said  and  moved  away. 

Papa  was  startled. 

“Vhiat’s  th’  matter?”  he  squawked. 

Thad  shook  his  head.  “Nothing,”  he 
said,  frowning  at  the  bottle  and  wiping  h£^ 
hot,  parched  lips.  “Nothing,  Mr.  Per¬ 
twee;  nothing  at  all.” 

But,  of  course,  much  was  the  matter. 
He  was  confxised,  but  for  months, 
now,  he  had  been  conf\ised  on  wak¬ 
ing;  he  was  depressed  today,  conflicting 
emotions  were  surging  within  him;  he  had 
been  shocked  by  the  t^e  of  Mclver’s  death. 
But  confusion,  depression,  shock — none  of 
these  mattered  much,  because  he  had  had  a 
vision  of  lovely  life,  swinging  a  straw  hat, 
and  he  knew  t^t  he  had  fail^l  in  another 
thing  he  had  started  out  to  do;  he  had 
sought  to  drown  despair  over  one  failure  in 
Papa’s  liquor  and  ^d  not  only  failed  to 
acUeve  forgetfulness  but  had  made  mat¬ 
ters  worse — much  worse. 

His  lips,  his  throat,  his  raw  neryes, 
screamed  for  whisky,  but  he  would  not  let 
them  have  whisky.  The  self  deep  in  him 
revolted  from  it  and  chastized  the  body  by 
saying  that  no  whisky  was  to  be  its  portion 
that  day — not  until  he  had  tried  once 
again! 

He  started  out  and  Papa  Pertwee,  beard 
sagging  at  this  disaster  of  his  commerce, 
bent  forward.  As  Thad  reached  the  door¬ 
way  the  old  man  croaked: 

“Ain’t  you  going  to  a-settle,  young  man?” 
The  boy  stopp^  and  turned  unsteadily. 
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“What’s  Aat,  Mr.  Pertwee?” 

“Ain’t  yon  a-goin’  to  settle?”  be  repeated 
in  his  craved  whine. 

“Do  I  owe  you  something?  I — ^dn’t 
recall — ” 

He  fished  in  his  pocket  and  Papa’s  eyes 
guttered  with  avarice. 

“I  don’t  aim  to  take  lodgers,”  he  said. 
“No  more  do  I  aim  to  keep  pool  players 
waitin’.  You  be’n  sleepin’  twelve  hours  on 
my  table  an’  that’s  worth  a-suthin’.” 

No  amazement  showed  in  Thad’s  face; 
no  humor  or  resentment,  either.  He  was 
preoccupied  as  he  walked  back  to  the  bar, 
fumbling  in  his  pocket. 

“I’d  a-pught  to  charge  city,”  Papa 
wheezed.  “  ’N  Detroit  they  gits  fifty  cents 
a  hotir  for  pool-tables,  but  I  don’t  a-want 
to  be  called  niggardly.” 

Thad  found  a  crumpled  bill  and  tossed 
it  to  the  bar. 

“And  have  a  drink,”  he  said  abstractedly 
as  he  turned  away. 

■  CHAPTER  IV 

O  BILLIE  COMPTON  was  back! 
That  amazing  fact  was  the  one  thing 
which  clung  clearly  in  his  mind,  resting 
against  a  jumbled  background  of  subordi¬ 
nate  thoughts,  of  failure,  and  dismay  and 
death,  a  confu^,  fuzzy  background. 

It  was  there  in  his  mind,  a  bunung  bur¬ 
den,  when  he  left  the  saloon.  It  was  there 
vdien  he  came  up  from  his  long  dive  in  the 
biting  waters  of  the  river.  It  was  there, 
and  reflected  in  his  eyes,  as  he  bent  to  the 
brdren  mirror  and  shaved  with  trembling 
hands.  It  goaded  him  as  he  dressed  and 
imp>elled  him  later  up  the  one  street  of  the 
town,  clean,  shaven,  hatless,  walking  slowly 
and  heedlessly  past  the  group  of  men  clus¬ 
tered  about  ±e  sheriff  and  about  old  Tom 
Tolman. 

Billie  Compton  was  back,  back  in  the 
house  of  her  uncle,  Haynes,  and  that  fact 
rdegated  murder  to  a  secondary  place  in 
the  boy’s  fogged  mind. 

He  had  believed,  up  to  that  moment  of 
waking  on  Pertwee’s  pool-table,  that  he 
had  forgotten,  thought  he  had  drowned 
memory  of  her,  desire  for  her  in  Papa’s 
poison;  but  she  had  come  back  and  demon¬ 
strated  to  him  that  the  frittering  of  his 
strength  and  his  self-respect  had  b«n  only 
waste.  And  he  was  going  to  her,  a  moth 
again  to  the  flame;  a  singed  moth,  after 


two  years  up  here  in  the  North,  where 
his  roaring  old  father  had  sent  him  to 
learn  to  be  a  man. 

He  grimaced  at  that.  He  knew  what 
his  facer’s  idea  amounted  to.  He  knew 
what  his  father  had  been  striving  at,  for 
the  elder  Chester  was  of  that  ^ool  of 
rich  men  who  had  had  nothing  but  vision 
and  vitality  with  which  to  fa^on  begin- 
mngs.  He  wanted  his  son  to  have  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  that  same  hard  school.  Perhapys 
doing  what  was  called  a  man’s  worir  for  a 
wage  proved  something,  but  yoimg  Thad 
had  doubted  it  from  the  beginning. 

Still,  he  tolerantly  put  himself  into  the 
process  and  did  what  any  employee  was 
expected  to  do.  But  would  that  make  a 
man?  He  had  no  lack  of  woolens;  he  had 
no  broken  rubbers,  no  ragged  mittens;  no 
wife  and  children  dependent  on  his  meager 
wage,  no  indefinite  future  of  such  toil,  even. 
He  had  youth  and  strength,  agility  and  a 
zest  for  action  and  behind  him  was  his 
father,  beyond  him  the  Chester  millions. 
Tolman,  he  knew,  had  written  to  his  father 
that  the  man  was  emerging  from  the  youth. 
He  had  gone  up  the  Zhing-wauk  with  the 
cruiser  to  look  over  that  Ontario  pulp  stuff 
and  had  acquitted  himself  well  and  his  guide 
had  smiled  and  said  that  he  was  coming 
along. 

But  what  makes  a  man?  Hardship>s? 
Physical  courage?  He  had  tried  what  these 
men  called  hardships  and  found  it  play;  he 
had  a  reputation  for  being  unafraid  in 
woods  and  on  river,  but  vdien  Billie  Comp¬ 
ton  came,  what  had  these  mattered? 

Billie  Compton,  with  her  blue  eyes  and 
gentle  voice!  She  had  snared  hu  heart 
as  easily  as  he,  on  the  boom,  sent  logs  to 
thdr  berths  with  his  pike  pole.  She  had 
taken  his  assurance,  his  balance;  she  had 
made  him  plead  when  he  wanted  to  be 
masterly;  she  had  made  him  feel  like  weep¬ 
ing  when  he  knew  that  strategy  demanded 
laughter.  She  had  made  a  fool  of  Mm  in  Ms 
own  eyes  and  he  had  not  the  manhood  to 
help  himself. 

It  was  memory  of  her  teasing  laughter 
that  would  not  let  Mm  sleep  sober;  memory 
of  her  slim  arms  slipping  t^ugh  his  hands 
that  drove  him  to  Papya  Pertwee’s.  It  was 
Billie  Compton,  the  flirt,  who  had  made  Mm 
quit  trying  to  be  a  man  and  sell  his  soul  on 
the  assumption  that  he  could  have  pyeace. 

And  he  had  not  acMeved  the  forgetfulness 
wMch  meant  p>eace!  He  had  tried  since 
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Fall  to  drink  himself  to  indifference  and  had 
renounced  drink  today  only  that  he  might 
be  fit  to  go  to  her  again.  Failing  now, 
though,  what  would  be  left?  He  not 
kxM>w.  He  had  come  up  here  to  learn  to  be 
a  man  and  was  going  to  her  again,  like  a 
singed  moth  to  the  flame. 

"Bime!” 

His  voice  crackled  strangely  as  she 
emerged  from  the  cool  shadows  of  the  wide 
living-room  in  response  to  his  ring. 

“Dear  old  Thad!” 

He  wanted  to  be  reserved.  He  wanted  to 
come  this  afternoon  with  an  air  of  casual¬ 
ness  and  yet  he  had  called  her  name  in  a 
voice  that  broke  like  a  small  boy’s  and 
when  she  spoke  he  felt  his  knees  tremble! 

“Dear,  dear  old  Thad!”  She  was  in 
knickers,  now,  and  a  low-necked  blouse. 
She  was  offering  her  hand,  the  cool,  slender, 
pink-and-white  hand,  and  he  was  telling 
himself  that  he  must  appear  indifferent  and 
yet  with  that  hand  in  1^  he  lurched  forward 
with  a  moan  and  she  was  back  in  the  room, 
with  those  devils  of  triumph  dancing  in 
her  eyes  and  breaking  his  heart. 

A  FTER  that  he  sat  down  and  talked  a 
Za  bit.  Billie  prattled  on,  about  her 
Z  JL  winter  in  the  East,  about  this  prom, 
that  dinner;  about  Tom  and  Dick  and 
Harry,  and  her  words  were  like  fine  blades 
in  his  heart  and  she  watched  him  and  knew 
this  and  gorged  herself  with  his  suffering. 

Then  she  came  about.  She  was  prim, 
grave. 

“But  they've  told  me,  dear  Thad,”  she 
said  just  above  a  whisper.  “They’ve  told 
me  about  you.  Why;  why  must  you 
throw  yourself  away?” 

He  laughed  bitterly  and  for  once  she  was 
startled  and  in  doubt,  but  he  did  not  see 
that.  Failure  danced  before  him  and  he 
paced  the  room  while  she  watched  with 
something  like  alarm.  Thin^  were  clear, 
now,  blindingly  clear  to  his  singing  nerves. 
It  was  as  though  he  had  finally  shaken  off 
that  fog. 

Adroitly,  the  girl  nipped  the  talk  and 
led  it  off. 

“That  terrible  Delaney!”  she  murmured. 
“And  uncle  says  they’ll  never  get  him,  now!” 

He  was  glad  of  respite,  of  letting  her  talk 
of  another  tragedy  than  his  and  listened 
while  she  told. 

The  crew  of  a  tug-boat  which  had  been 
across  the  river  at  dawn  and  had  docked  at 


the  Dump  at  high  noon  reported  seeing 
Red  Bart  driving  his  canoe  strai^t  for  the 
mouth  of  Zhing-wauk.  The  ^eriff  was 
afraid  to  follow,  had  made  only  the  feeblest 
pretense  of  searching  the  river.  No  other 
would  go,  if  the  sheriff  would  not,  and  who 
could  blame  them?  It  was  a  man’s  job,  her 
uncle  had  said;  a  man  would  take  his  life 
in  his  hands  by  following  Red  Bart.  Be¬ 
sides,  what  gocid  would  it  do,  now,  with  the 
start  he  had  and  the  sort  of  man  he  was 
known  to  be  on  trail  and  river? 

“Oh,  it  would  take  a  man  to  get  Red 
Bart!”  she  said.  “A  man — a  man’s  man. 
A  man  like  you  might  be,  dear  Thad, 
if  you’d  let  drink  alone!” 

So  she  had  tired  of  that  other  tragedy 
and  was  back  at  him,  toying  with  his  emo¬ 
tions,  experimenting  to  see  what  a  girl  can 
do  with  a  man’s  heart! 

He  was  filled  with  pain  and  held  himself 
quiet  as  he  listened.  He  wanted  to  beat 
his  breast  and  scream  out  but  instead  he  sat 
quietly,  slouched  in  a  chair  and  his  burning 
eyes  devoured  her  from  the  tips  of  her  little 
pacs  to  the  crown  of  her  yellow  head.  He 
was  dizzy  again  shortly;  the  fog  dose  in 
after  that  interval  of  clarity.  At  times  her 
voice,  even,  floated  away  and  when  he 
spoke  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  said,  but 
all  the  time  he  was  acutely  aware  of  her 
loveliness,  his  great  desire  for  her. 

And  that  want  swelled  his  chest  like  a 
bursting  breath  until  he  fell  on  his  knees 
before  her,  reaching  for  the  hands  which 
she  drew  aws«y.  She  told  him  he  must  not, 
that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying. 

“You  don’t  realize,  Thad  dear,  what 
you’re  doing!” 

Oh,  good  God,  didn’t  he?  Didn’t  he 
know  he  was  a  fool,  to  grovel  at  her  feet? 
Didn’t  he  know  he  was  a  weakling?  Didn’t 
he  know  that  this  was  wholly  ^e  wrong 
move  to  make?  But  what  could  he  do, 
when  he  was  no  man  and  she  tortured  him 
so? 

Yes,  what?  And  he  dropped  his  face 
into  her  lap  and  clasped  his  hwds  over  his 
head  and  begged  her  brokenly,  abjectly, 
like  a  fool,  to  love  him,  to  tolerate  him,  to 
help  him  prove  himself  worthy  of  her  love. 

“Prove?”  And  now  her  voice  was  sharp 
with  ascendency.  “Prove  fitness,  Thad? 
What  have  yoq  done  to  prove  fitness  since 
I  went  away?  .  .  .  Ugh!” 

Her  disgust  gave  him  a  modicum  of  con¬ 
trol.  He  slumped  back  on  one  hip,  hands 
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Iftz  mi  the  rag  and  lifted  his  eyes  to  see  the 
Kom  on  her  face  and  bowed  his  hc&d  in 
hamiliadon  again.  ^ 

“You  come  to  me  and  talk  of  love!”  she 
went  ,on,  a  malicious  smile  quirking  her 
mouth,  the  smile  of  cruel  maidenhood, 
tasting  the  sweets  of  petty  jxiwer.  “And 
after  the  stories  I’ve  heard  of  you!  What 
have  you  done  to  win  a  girl’s  love?  What 
can  you  do  to  prove  worthiness?” 

-  “Tell  me!”  Ah,  there  was  a  challenge  at 
last  and  his  head  shot  up  as  he  flung  it 
desperatdy  at  her.  “Fom  tell  me  what  it 
is,  Billie!” 


TIAT  silenced  her  and  for  a  moment 
her  eyes  were  confused  before  the  cun¬ 
ning  lights  began  to  dance  in  them. 
“That’s  what  I’ve  wanted  to  know; 
what  does  a  man  do  to  make  a  girl  like  you 
know  he  bves  her?”  He  grippH^  his  chest 
in  that  terrible,  humorless  earnestness  of 
youth.  “You’ve  accused  me.  I  am  guilty 
of  a  lot.  But  now,  what’s  your  answer? 
What  would  prove  to  you  I’m  fit?” 

Ah,  young  Thad!  Today,  with  death  and 
tragedy  and  turmoil  heavy  on  the  town,  and 
you  talk  so  to  such  a  child! 

“A  man,”  she  began  breathlessly,  “must 
have  those  thinm  which  all  women  admire: 
strength  of  body,  strength  of  mind;  cour¬ 
se,  high  courage,  Thad!  He  must  do  and 
(hire  and  not  only  for  her  but  for  all  who 
know  them,  for  aU  who  might  ever  come  to 
know  them!  He  must  be  a  heroic  figure; 
his  name  must  be  on  every  man’s  lips.  He 
must — ” 

She  laid  the  tip  of  a  manicured  finger  on 
her  own  delectable  lips  while  he  watched 
her.  She  closed  her  eyes  to  think  and  he 
could  hear  her  brea^  catch. 

“Such  a  man  as  might  have  manner  and 
breeding:  gentleness,  poise.  And  yet  such 
a  man  as  might  have  the  courage  to  do  what 
even  these  strong  men  of  our  North  are 
afraid  to  do — afraid  to  do  today — ” 

She  leaned  forward,  hands  in  her  lap, 
her  lovely  hands  which  held  his  heart  so 
closely —  He  moved  his  lips  but  no  words 
came.  Still,  the  query  in  his  eyes  was  be¬ 
yond  mistaking  and  she  nodded  slowly. 

“It  would  wipe  it  all  out,”  she  said  in  that 
low,  low  voice.  “It  would  erase  the  past, 
absolve  all  shame.  It  would  make  you  a 
man  among  men  to  bring  Red  Bart  back 
to  justice.” 

He  lurched  to  his  feet. 


mean  that?”  he  cried  sharply, 
I  intently,  though  the  conscious  part 
X  of  him  seemed  to  be  standing  far  off, 
<mly  waUdiing.  “You  mean  that  if  I  should 
bring  him  bai^  you’d — yOu'd — ^Billie?” 

Her  {lalms  held  her  che^,  now,  in  coun¬ 
terfeit  distress  and  indecision. 

“Yes,”  she  breathed  finally.  “It  would 
be  a  proper  test.  It  would — ” 

“You’d  love  me,  Billie?  You’d  let  me 
love  you?  You’d  be  kind  and  not  drive 
me  away?  You’d  not  laugh  at  me  and  hurt 
and — and  devil  me?  You’d  not  tease  me, 
you’d  be  sweet  and  kind  and — and — Billie?” 

He  bent  close  to  her  for  she  was  standing 
now,  and  his  knuckles  drummed  one  an¬ 
other  in  a  ferment  of  excitement.  She  closed 
her  eyes  and  let  her  head  rock  backward. 

“Any  girl  can  love  any  man  who — puoves 
himself,”  she  breathed. 

And  then,  gallant  gesture,  he  had  her 
hand  and  was  kissing  it  and  muttering  that 
he  could,  that  he  would,  that  doing  the 
thing  no  other  man  on  the  river  would  dare 
do  was  little  enough  to  show  her  the  mettle 
that  would  hold  love. 

All  in  a  fog,  this,  in  that  detached  sort  of 
suffering  he  underwent  today.  Yesterday’s 
whisky?  Turmoil  of  chagrin?  Sudde^y 
bom  hope?  Ah,  he  did  not  know  the  reason 
for  his  confusion.  He  moved  in  a  dream, 
a  dream  of  excitement,  and  promised  the 
thing  hysterically  and  was  gone  while  Billie 
watched  him  swing  down  the  street,  small 
triumph  in  her  wide  blue  eyes. 


CHAPTER  V 

rlM  TOLMAN  was  telling  it  to  the 
sheriff  and  a  cluster  of  men  listened, 
tom  between  awe  for  his  temerity 
and  delight  at  the  other’s  discomfort. 

“You  ain’t  even  telephoned  acrost,  yet!” 
accused  the  old  man. 

“Seems  to  me,  Tolman,  that  this  is  official 
business  an’  you’re  goin’ — ” 

“Seems  to  me.  Sheriff,  it’s  public  business. 
We  call  you  to  stop  a  killin’  and  you  don’t 
deliver.  You  get  here  finally  and  we  know 
to  th’  very  river  where  th’  man’s  gone  and 
you  let  him  get  hours  an’  hours  of  start!” 

“You’re  just  guessing  at  where  he’s  gone. 
He  might  come  back — ” 

“Come  back!”  the  old  woodsman’s  scorn 
was  bitter.  “You  know  better!  And  as 
for  guessin’,  it’s  a  good  one.  He  knows  he 
can’t  come  back  but  he  knows  the  North. 
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He’ll  get  over  th*  height  of  land  an*  down 
toward  th’  Bay  an’  he’ll  hole  up  there  an’ 
nobody’ll  ^  wiser.  Except  us,  here,  who’ll 
know  how  to  vote  on  a  sheriff  againi” 

“Now  don’t  go  too  far!” 

“I  can’t.  I  can’t  go  too  far  after  what’s 
been  left  undone  here  today.”  Tohnan 
started  away  but  turned  back  sharply.  For 
a  moment  he  eyed  the  sheriff  ste^y  and 
then  ^ke.  “Mebby  I’ve  said  enou^,  but 
I’ll  go  further.  I’ll  l»ve  you  nothin’  to  fall 
back  on.  I  know  that  country  like — like 
you  know  votin’  places  in  this  county  an’ 
I’ll  tell  you  where  to  look. 

“He’s  gone  up  the  Zhing-wauk.  He’ll 
make  th’  head  of  th’  lake  tonight  an’  likely 
camp  there.  He’s  decided  on  that  river  an’ 
can’t  quit  it.  Tomorrow  night  he’ll  be  at 
th’  mouth  of  th’  Wolf.  Next  day  he’ll 
make  through  Windigo  Valley  an’  camp  at 
Thirty  Mile  rapid.  That’s  three  days” — 
checking  them  off  on  the  fingers  of  a  hand 
raised  in  accusing  posture.  “Fourth  day 
he'll  make  th’  big  b^ver  meadow  if  he  don’t 
find  too  much  down  stuff  an’  next  day  if 
he  goes  hard — an  he  can — ^he’ll  come  to  th’ 
old  cabin. 

“That’s  my  guess  about  his  program  an’ 
even  with  th’  moon  he  can’t  go  much  faster. 
After  that  it’s  a  wild  guess.  He’ll  have  to 
cross  th’  railroad  an’  once  over  that  he’s 
only  a  two-mile  carry  to  Pike  Lake  an’ 
then  it’s  down-stream  clean  to  th’  Bay. 

“There’s  two  things  to  do.  Have  th’ 
Canady  officers  come  down  or  go  up  your¬ 
self.  You  can’t  miss  him,  if  you’ve  got 
th’  sand  to  try  not  to.” 

The  sheriff  laughed  uncomfortably. 

“You’ve  done  a  lot  of  guessin’,  Tolman. 
It  don’t  sound  reasonable  to  me  but  if  you 
think  it  is,  why  don’t  you  go  after  him 
yourself?” 

The  cruiser's  scorn  was  withering. 

“I’m  no  officer,  an — ” 

[  “I’ll  make  you  one!” 

Tolman  waved  a  dignified  gesture.  “An’ 
I’m  an  old  man,”  he  added  with  a  tinge  of 
t  sorrow.  “Was  I  packin’  a  few  less  years, 

r  I’d  go.  I’d  go,  Sheriff,  an’  these  men  know 

[  that  ain’t  hot  air.” 

“Hell!”  remarked  the  other  and  spat 

He  looked  around,  but  saw  only 
hostility  in  those  faces.  He  did 
not  see  the  puzzlement  on  one,  on 
young  Thad  Chester’s.  He  saw  only  that 
which  he  feared  but  knew  he  would  find: 


enmity,  scorn.  They  knew  he  feared  to 
follow  Delaney.  They  knew,  too,  that  ,  he 
had  not  called  to  Canada  for  help  beatuse 
that  wotild  entail  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  the  man  home  from  the  point  of 
detention.  Surely,  had  they  charity  those 
men  would  have  sympathized  because  Red 
Bart,  even  captured  by  others,  would  be 
no  docile  prisoner  to  handle.  He  would 
fight,  now,  with  all  the  ingenuity  the  devil 
had  given  him,  but  this  man  was  sheriff  of 
the  county,  conunitted  to  face  danger,  and 
so  they  scorned  him. 

“And  if  any  of  you,”  he  said,  “think 
there’s  enough  in  Tolman’s  guess  to  warrant 
tryin’  it.  I’ll  deputize  you,  for  what  good 
it’ll  do,  across  yonder.  Why — I  tell  you, 
he’s  hid  out  somewheres  not^  and  it’d  be 
like  lookin’  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack,  but 
if  any  of  you — ” 

A  movement  in  the  group  cut  him  off. 

“I’d  like  to  try.  Sheriff.” 

That  was  young  Thad  and  mutters  of 
amazement  followed  the  silence.  Then, 
close  after  them,  a  chuckle  or  two  and  a  dis¬ 
gusted  oath.  This  boy,  this  drunken  bum — 
in  such  a  moment,  in  such  a  circumstancel 

The  sheriff  gawped.  • 

“I’d  like  to  give  it  a  try,”  the  lad  went  on, 
trying  to  hold  his  voice  steady.  Things 
swam  before  him:  the  sheriff’s  loose  jaw, 
those  sneering  faces;  trees  and  things.  His 
own  voice  sounded  faintly  because  his  ears 
still  rang  with  the  low  music  of  Billie  Comp¬ 
ton’s  words,  holding  out  precious  hope. 

“You  mean  that,  son?  You  want  to  go 
get  Red  Bart?”  The  sheriff  grinned  and 
winked  at  the  others.  Ho,  he  thought, 
this  is  one  on  the  crowd!  The  only  one 
among  them  who  would  do  the  thing  they 
were  riding  him  for  not  doing  was  old  man 
Chester’s  drunken  bum  of  a  son!  This  was 
revenge  of  a  sort;  this  would  give  him  one 
laugh,  anyhow!  “All  right,  then,  young 
man.  I’ve  got  a  badge  in  my  car.  You’re 
a  deputy  now — and  good  luck  to  you!” 

He  moved  toward  his  automobile  and 
Thad  followed.  No  other  did,  but  grunts 
did  and  derisive  laughter  and  these  pene¬ 
trated  the  mist  that  shut  Thad  Chester  out 
of  reality.  No  more  fawning,  now,  no 
gestures  of  respect  for  the  son  of  the  push. 
He  had  made  a  play  and  he  understood  that 
what  they  had  r«dly  thought  of  him  all 
along  was  welling  to  the  surface  to  find 
expression  and  a  wave  of  anger  surged 
through  him.  He  was  being  derided,  he 
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was  being  proclaimed  a  joke,  he  was  being 
bugbed  all 

Litde  they  knewl  Little  they  knew  the 
high  purpose  in  his  heart,  half  smothered 
by  that  fog  in  his  mind.  He  gritted  his 
^teeth,  he  turned,  with  the  badge  in.  his  hand 
and  the  sheriff’s  taunt  in  his  ears,  looking  for 
Tolman.  Tolman  would  not  laugh  at  him; 
Tolman  had  said  once  he  was  getdi^  to  be 
a  man.  But  Tolman  had  gone  and  Thad 
,put  a  hand  over  hb  ^es,  striving  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  clear  thought. 

No  one  understoixl;  no  one  could  under¬ 
stand;  they  did  not  understand  and  they 
were  sneering  at  him  because  none  of  them 
had  the  courage  to  do  this  thing  he  was 
about  to  do. 

Savagely,  then,  he  prepared,  while  the 
sheriff  pompously  telephoned  and  the  line 
formed  at  Pertwee’s  bar.  None  gave  him 
heed  and,  as  it  was  supper  time  when  he 
shoved  off,  none  saw  him  until  he  was  far 
out,  light  pack-sack  in  the  bow,  paddling 
toward  the  fading  eastern  sky,  toward  On¬ 
tario  and  the  mouth  of  the  Zhing-waxik,  up 
which  Bart  Delaney  had  fled. 

The  cool  wind  was  good  on  his  hot,  bare 
head  and  drove  some  of  the  fog  from  his 
mind  but  even  yet  he  was  in  that  half  daze 
and  once  caught  himself  grinning  good- 
nabiredly,  blankly.  He  straightened  and 
dipped  the  paddle  deeper. 

CHAPTER  VI 

LESSED  if  th’  fool  kid  didn’t  make 

“Blessed  if  he  didn’t  r 

This,  the  ingenuous  exchange  of  the  two 
tug-boat  men  as  they  stood  on  deck  and 
watched  the  distant  fleck  throu^  a  marine 
glass. 

“Well,  he’ll  sober  up  and  be  back  when 
Papa  opens  tomorrow,”  the  first  predicted. 

That  was  what  others  said  when  the 
gossip  reached  Papa  Pertwee’s.  The  kid 
would  be  back  and  plastered  by  noon. 

The  gossip  drifted  to  the  store  and  people 
carried  it  from  there  hither  and  yon  and 
before  long  the  tale  of  a  fool’s  quest  reached 
Haynes  and  when  Haynes  told  his  niece 
BilUe  chirruped  that  she  was  thrilled  to 
death. 

“Yea,  and  he’ll  be  somethinged  to  death, 
too,  unless  he  comes  back,”  her  uncle  said 
sourly  and  rattled  his  newspaper.  After  a 
bit  he  got  out  of  his  chair  and  stamped  his 


feet  and  said  that  if  he  thought  the  young 
fool  would  not  turn  back  he’d  sent  after 
Mm.  “But  then,”  he  added,  “h’s  only  a 
drunken  whim.” 

He  dropped  his  concern  with  this  assuring 
reasoning  but  Billie  Compton  did  not.  She 
became  grave  and  took  a  worry  to  bed  and 
slept  fitfvdly  and  as  the  night  aged  a  sense 
of  responsibility  came  to  her.  It  was  a 
fresh  experience  for  the  giri  and  at  dawn 
she  was  cowering  by  her  window  looking  out 
at  the  smoky  river,  at  the  ragged  banners 
of  light  breaking  through  strips  of  eastern 
clouds. 

After  a  bit  she  rose  and  dressed  and  went 
white  faced  through  the  town  to  the  tar  paper 
shack  that  Thad  Chester  had  called  home. 

She  called  his  name  gently;  and  again; 
“Thad?  Thad!”  She  rapped  on  the  door 
and  it  swung  creakingly  open. 

The  one  room  was  empty,  in  bad  disar¬ 
ray.  The  clothes  he  had  worn  yesterday 
were  dumped  on  a  backless  chair  and  when 
she  saw  these  and  felt  the  bedding  to  find  it 
cold  (she  was  not  the  daughter  of  a  woods¬ 
man  for  nothing)  she  let  a  low  whimper  slip 
through  her  thin  lips. 

She  ran  out  and  along  the  beach  to  an¬ 
other  shanty  and  rapped  feverishly. 

“Uncle  Tom!  Uncle  Tom!”  she  cried. 

Inside,  a  cough  and  a  startled  grunt. 

“Yes,  BilUe?  What’s  up?” 

“Let  me  in,  uncle;  oh,  let  me  in!” 

^‘Just  a  minute,  now;  just  a  mite  of  a 
minute!” 

She  heard  Ms  bare  feet  on  the  floor,  heard 
him  moving  and  in  a  moment  he  appeared 
in  the  doorway,  drawing  Ms  suspenders 
over  his  sMrt,  slcq)  in  Ms  clear  old  eyes, 
gray  hair  bristling. 

“Whatever  brings  you  down  here?” 

“Oh,  Uncle  Tom  it’s —  It’s  Thad!  He 
went!” 

“Went?  Went?  Went  where,  BilUe?” 

Tears  were  on  her  lashes  now,  and  honest 
tears.  She  could  not  speak  at  once  and 
gestured  to  the  east  where  the  dawn  flushed. 

“He  went  after  Delaney  and  I — I  sent 
him — ” 

Old  Tolman  drew  a  deep  breath. 

“Oh,  so  he  started,  did  he?  Well — ^weU— 
come  in,  sister;  come  in  here  and  let’s  get 
tMs  over.” 

She  sat  weakly  in  an  old  rocker,  knuckles 
at  her  Ups. 

“Now,  don’t  you  go  frettin’  about  Mm, 
sister.  I  mind  now,  that  he  made  some  fool 
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pby  to  tSie  ^eriff  yesterday.  I  <fidn’t  pay 
no  attention,  ’cause  I  was  quite  hot  then. 
But  if  he  reaHy  started  ont,  I  didn’t  know 
H.  I  sorta  set  here  last  evenin’  an’  cookd 
dff,  90  I  ^dn’t  know.  But  if  he  did  start 
hell  be  ba(^.  He —  He  ain’t  never  fin- 
idied  anything.” 

“Oh,  but  you  don’t  understand?”  Ae 
cried  at  that.  “He — it’s  different.  Undo 
Tom — know  he’s  never  finidied  anything 
but — but  this  b— oh,  I’m  fri^tened;  I’m 
wretched!” 

Her  distress  todc  away  some  of  the  old 
man’s  casualness  and  he  frowned. 

“Now,  let’s  take  it  easy  an’  get  this 
strmght.  You  say  you  sent  him?” 

SHE  nodded  and  looked  away.  “He 
came  up  yesterday  afternoon  and 
started  talking  as  he  used  to  talk, 
•s — oh,  you  know:  he’s  made  love  to  me.” 

“Yeah.  Most  of  us  knows;  an’  you 
wouldn’t  have  him  an’  he — he  got  u|)sot 
about  h.” 

“Yes.  But  yesterday  he  was  different. 
He  asked  me  what  he  could  do  to  show 
he  was  the  sort  of  man  worthy  of  a  girl. 
What  he  could  do  to  make  me  love  Mm. 
And  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  bring  Red 
Bart  back  it  would  prove —  CMi,  I  was  a 
fooll  I  never  thought  he’d  go!  I  thou^t 
it  was — was  smart  to  use  the  power  I  had 
over  him,  but — ” 

She  cfid  not  finish.  Her  eyes  wet  whh 
misery,  went  to  Tolman’s. 

“An’  be  took  you  up.” 

"Yes;  yes!  He  took  me  up  and  father 
says — ” 

But  die  could  not  go  on.  Realization  of 
diat  she  nri^t  have  done  overwhelmed  her 
again.  She  was  no  longer  the  coquette,  the 
flirt.  She  was  face  to  face  with  potential 
tragedy  and  should  that  tragedy  come  she 
woMd  be  responsible  for  it  and  that  thought 
was  more  than  she  could  hanchly  bear. 

Old  Tolman  said  nothing  but  he  reached 
for  Ms  socks,  laid  out  carefMly  over  the  tojis 
of  Ms  pacs,  and  began  drawing  them  on. 

“  ’Course,  chances  are  he’s  on  his  way 
back  now;  ashamed  an’  regretfvil-like,  but 
if  he  shouldn’t  be — ” 

He  did  not  fimsh  and  the  alacrity  with 
which  he  dressed  Ms  feet  bespoke  the 
seriousness  with  wMch  he  considered  die 
akemative.  The  girl  chedted  her  weeping. 

“You  will  help  me?  We’ll  go  after  him. 
Uncle  Tom?” 


“I  wrB.  M  get  somebody  to  go  along. 
ItTl  be  no  place  for  a  girl  Ifla — ** 

**801 1  must  go!  Don’t  you  see,  I’m  to 
blame?  I  sent  Mm  after  that  ruthhss  man 
and  put  Mm  m  danger?  Don't  you  see  I’ve 
got  to  undo  what  I  did?  And  I  can  pad^l 
Why,  you’ve  ^d  many  times  that  I  was  as 
good  as  any  boy  in  the  woods  and — ” 

“Not  now,  sister.  This  is  no  campin’ 
trip.  This  may  be — ” 

Again  he  left  the  dung  he  had  started  to 
say  half  finished  but  the  girl  was  on  her  feet. 

“I  will  go!”  die  cried.  “Do  you  think  I 
can  let  myself  start  a  diing  like  this  and 
then  not  Kft  a  hand  to  stop  it?  No,  Uncle 
Tom,  I’m  going  with  you.  Two  can  go  up 
the  river  fsater  than  he  can.  We  must!  We 
must  go  fast  and  hard  and  long  until  we 
find  Mm — ” 

“You’re  gmn’  loony,  now,  sister,  you — ” 
“I  never  was  so  sane  or  sensible  in  my 
Kfe!  I  grew  up  last  ni^t,  unde.  I’m  go¬ 
ing” — with  a  mature  derisiveness  ttot 
made  the  old  man  shrug  helplessly. 

CHAPTER  Vn 

AT  DAWN  young  Thad  Chester  opened 
/A  Ms  eyes  slowly.  He  was  cold.  IBs 
X.  jL  Mps  ached  from  the  drill  and  die 
hardness  of  the  sand  on  wMch  he  had  spread 
his  blanket.  Ashes  of  the  midget  fire  he 
had  built  in  the  moonli^t  to  boil  his  ketde 
were  gone,  whirled  away  by  the  ni^t  wind. 
IBs  canoe,  bottom  up,  rested  on  Ae  beadi 
at  the  foot  of  ZMng-wauk  Lake  and  as  he 
lay  there  the  morning  breeze,  sweeping 
dtrou^  the  wide  band  of  rushes  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  sounded  a  mellow,  mournful  organ  note. 

He  sat  up  with  a  start  and  for  a  moment 
remained  so,  proppied  erect  by  Ms  hands 
spread  behind  Mm.  Then  he  lifted  one 
hand  to  Ms  queer  feeling  head.  He  shook 
that  head  and  blinked  but  the  feeling  would 
not  depart.  The  call  of  a  pileated  wood¬ 
pecker  came  sharp  and  clear  to  Ms  ears  and 
he  looked  about  expecting  to  see  the  bird 
dose  at  hand.  He  had  not  heard  a  sound 
so  distinctly  in  a  long  time. 

He  rose,  mystified,  started  a  fire  and 
kicked  off  Ms  pants.  Stripped,  he  stood  on 
a  rock  and  eyed  the  clear  water  beneath 
Mm.  Then  he  went  in  a  long,  angling  dive 
and  came  up  blowing  mightily.  He  stood 
with  Ms  bade  to  the  blaze  wMle  gooee  pim¬ 
ples  flecked  his  pink  and  wMte  ddn.  Yon¬ 
der,  the  horizon  was  sharp;  sharper  than  he 
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remembered  horiz(^  were.  The  water  was  none  other  in  all  the  country  would  under- 
a  tender,  bright  blue,  too,  under  the  light  take? 

breeze.  A  raven  flew  over  him  and  he  re-  Still,  as  he  stood  there  he  saw  himself 
marked  the  gloss  to  the  feathers.  The  clearly  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
smell  of  dry^spruce  burning  at  his  feet  was  He  was  distinguished  for  two  things:  for 

sharp  and  acrid  in  his  nost^.  Such  a  dis-  the  accident  of  birth  whidi  made  him  the 

tinct  odor.  ~  son  of  a  rich  man  and  for  his  worthlessness, 

He  drew  a  deep  breath  and  an  odd  smile  his  uselessness  and,  marking  this,  a  feeling 

crept  over  his  countenance.  of  revulsion  swept  him.  He  was  sober  now; 

“Under  Heaven,  I’m  sober!”  he  muttered  he  had  perspective  on  himself.  He  had  frit- 
and  slowly  b^an  to  dress.  tered  the  ^est  [leriod  of  his  young  man- 

But  before  he  commenced  to  lace  his  pacs  hood,  he  had  smirched  his  name  and  his 
that  smile  was  gone;  wholly  gone,  and  a  father’s  name;  he  was  a  joke  to  Chester’s 
frown  was  between  brows.  It  was  not  Dump,  to  his  family  and  to  the  girl  whose 
from  the  dull  and  growing  headache,  not  elusive  charm  had  beset  him.  And  he  did 
from  the  sore  muscles,  strained  by  yester-  not  want  to  be  a  joke! 
day’s  and  last  evening’s  paddling.  It  was  Oh,  he  could  hear  the  Dump,  he  could  see 
a  frown  for  folly  done  and  he  stopped  all  the  Dump,  should  he  go  sneaking  back! 
activity  and  let  his  hands  go  limp  while  he  The  I-told-you-sos  would  pop  from  every 
stared  darkly  out  across  the  bright  lake.  lip.  They  had  laughed  at  him  yesterday 
So  he  had  committed  himself  to  this  fool  and  now  they  would  be  restless,  wondering 
thing,  had  he?  He  had  come  here  on  the  if  they  might  have  been  wrong  about  him, 
trail  of  Red  Bart  Delaney  single  handed!  worrying  for  fear  they  might  have  laughed 
He  griimed  a  sickly,  grin.  He  had  made  a  too  soon,  and  the  bitterness  engendered  by 

fool  of  himself —  For  Billie!  (His  breath  this  doubt  would  be  pronounc^  should  he 

caught.)  He  had  done  it  for  her,  yes.  Oh,  go  back  and  prove  them  right,  after  giving 
what  a  fool,  what  a  fool!  *  cause  for  uneasiness. 

It  was  downright  boyish;  childish.  Any  Youth  can  stand  scorn,  youth  can  bear 
man,  alone,  against  Red  Bart  when  the  only  pity,  but  youth  cannot  put  up  so  easily 
man  to  whip  him  in  a  decade  had  paid  for  wi^  laughter.  Youth  is  serious-minded, 
it  with  his  hfe!  He  laughed  aloud  at  him-  youth  is  bothered  by  various  complexes, 
self.  Why,  he  had  not  even  a  gun;  he  had  youth  must  believe  itself  considered  with 
come  unarmed.  He  rose  and  moved  to  the  gravity.  Go  back,  this  youth,  and  see  their 
pack-sack  lying  on  a  boulder,  opened  it  and  cruel  grins,  hear  their  bucolic  snickering? 
looked  at  the  scanty  supply  of  food  he  had  Go  ba^  and  suffer  these? 
brought  and  laugh^  again.  For  a  long  in-  No,  the  die  was  cast!  A  fool’s  errand, 
tervd  he  stood  erect,  thinking.  pregnant  with  all  manner  of  tragic  possi- 

Go  back?  That^would  be  humiliating,  bilities,  and  yet  he  felt  that  if  he  turned 
with  memory  of  the  scornful  laughter  he  back  now  he  could  never  again  hold  his  h6ad 
had  heard  yesterday  ringing  in  his  ears,  erect,  face  Tolman  or  lus  father  or  the 
Go  back?  When  he  had  tried  for  months  men  who  labored  for  his  father,  or  Billie 
to  drown  memory  of  Billie  Compton  and  Compton, 
when  the  ordeal  she  had  laid  out  for  him 

yesterday  had  fired  him  with  this  foolhardy  1'  yE  SLAPPED  bacon  into  the  pan, 

ambition  which,  he  well  knew,  was  the  last  I'  I  chucked  a  tin  bucket  into  the  flames 

try  he  could  make  to  win  her  favor?  Go  A.  and  brewed  strong  tea.  He  bolted 
back?  And  admit  once  and  and  for  all  that  the  food  inelegantly,  his  eyes  on  the  upper 

he  had  failed  to  make  a  man  of  himself  lake,  watching  for  a  teU-tale  thread  of 

after  Tolman  had  tried  and  had  failed?  smoke,  repeating  again  and  again  to  hims^ 

He  shrugged  and  shook  his  head  sav-  what  he  had  heard  Tolman  tell  the  sherifi 
agely.  about  his  guess  as  to  Delaney’s  course,  for 

But  go  on?  With  Red  Bart  Delaney,  the  he  knew  that  none  was  wiser  to  the  ways  of 
killer,  beyond  him  ready  to  kill  again  to  men  and  the  nature  of  rivers  than  the 
keep  his  freedom?  But  go  on?  Empty  cruiser. 

handed,  poorly  equipped,  into  a  wilderness  He  kicked  the  brands  of  fire  into  the 
scarcely  touched  by  man?  Go  on?  Risk  water,  shoved  off  and,  dark  hair  blown  back 

throwing  his  life  away  in  an  errand  that  by  the  morning  breeze,  set  out  doggedly. 
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A  Mm's 

It  is  fifteen  miles  from  end  to  eiul  of 
Zhing-waukLake,  four  hard  hours  for  an  able 
boatman,  but  today  Thad  Chester  was  sober 
for  the  fii^  time  in  months.  His  hoid  was 
bke  to  burst,  stomach  wry  with  his  break¬ 
fast;  he  ach^  from  skull  to  soles  and  de- 
q)ite  the  breeze  he  sweat  as  he  made  medio¬ 
cre  progress.  He  sweat  and  fought  pain 
aod  sickness  because  he  did  not  want  to  be 
laughed  at  and  because  Billie  Compton  had 
■ud  what  she  said.  He  sweat  and  ground 
his  teeth  and  tc^d  himself  he’d  show  them 
all.  But  the  important  factor  was  that 
he  sweat!  It  worked  the  stiffness  out  of 
his  muscles,  it  relieved  the  nausea  and 
though  his  head  was  torment,  poison  was 
draining  out  and  blood  was  pumping  clean 
strength  to  an  abused  body. 

With  the  sun  riding  high  overhead  he 
reached  the  end  of  that  phase  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  and  beached  on  the  sand  flat  where  any 
ssan  would  camp  should  he  elect  to  sleep  at 
flie  head  of  the  lake.  But  no  man  had 
(amp>ed  there.  A  doe  and  twin  fawns  had 
come  down  to  drink  yesterday,  leaving  their 
tracks  sharp  in  the  golden  sand;  a  heron 
had  stalked  there,  but  no  canoe  had  been 
dragged,  no  human  foot  had  stepped,  no 
fire  had  been  built  since  the  last  rain,  and 
tain  had  not  come  for  a  fortnight. 

Thad  looked  about  at  the  Mils.  'Surely, 
DO  man  would  leave  the  river  and  try  escape 
across  that  rugged  country.  If  the  trail 
were  blind,  his  best  guess  was  to  push  on — 
ind  Tolman  had  been  sure —  So  he  ^oved 
off  again,  conscious  of  weariness  and  a  bum- 
iog  throat  and  made  his  way  up  the  placid, 
winding  stream. 

He  had  not  been  gone  an  hour  before  he 
was  rewarded.  A  spruce  tree  had  fallen 
across  a  riflSe.  and  when  he  stQ)ped  into  the 
water  to  lift  his  canoe  over  he  stepped  with 
a  little  cry  of  exultation. 

Those  branches  had  been  broken  and  the 
oposed  wood  was  fresh  and  as  he  looked  he 
saw  the  faint  outlines  of  a  man’s  footprint 
m  the  clay  bottom. 

True,  it  might  have  been  a  far-ranging 
sportsman,  a  prosjjector,  a  land-looker  who 
had  lifted  his  canoe  over  that  down  tree, 
but  some  one  had  gone  this  way  yesterday 
and  Red  Bart  had  started  this  way! 

And,  mere  minutes  later,  watching  the 
bank  as  he  traveled,  he  saw  man  tracks 
again  and  found  where  a  canoe  had  been 
fragged  out,  where  a  rifle-butt  had  rested 
in  the  moist  earth  and  where  a  tiny  fire  had 
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been  built.  It  was  such  a  small  Maze,  so 
well  screened,  would  send  up  so  little  smokel 
And  no  man  with  an  open  mission  would 
have  built  such  a  fire  last  night  because  the 
hours  of  darkness  were  cerfd! 

So  Red  Bart  had  accepted  the  Zhing- 
wauk  as  his  readiest  means  of  escape  and 
had  camped  here  last  night.  He  had  gone 
farther  by  an  hour’s  journey  than  Tolman 
believed  he  would  and  he  had  exercised 
great  caution. 

CHAPTER  Vin 

Nearly  a  day  behind,  then,  was 
young  Thad  Chester,  and  he  bent 
to  his  task  with  new  vigor  though 
wearied  muscles,  unaccustomed  these  many 
months  to  such  a  strain,  rebelled. 

He  reached  the  foot  of  a  long  rMBe  and, 
track  line  over  his  shoulder,  went  upstream 
at  a  trot,  throwing  great  fronds  of  water  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  had  been  up  and  down  this 
stream  once,  when  he  and  Tolman  cruised 
the  Ontario  purchase.  He  tried  to  remem¬ 
ber  things  about  it,  distances,  the  Igeatimi 
erf  Wolf  River,  where  the  cruiser  had  guessed 
Delaney  would  camp  after  his  second  day, 
but  could  not.  He  toiled  on  after  the  sim 
had  gone,  until  he  could  take  not  so  much  as 
one  more  stroke  of  the  paddle,  until  he  could 
drag  the  canoe  no  more  by  its  track  line, 
but  he  did  not  reach  the  tributary. 

He  thought  sleep  would  come  but  it  did 
not.  When  he  spread  his  blankets  and 
looked  up  at  the  peaceful  stars  above  the 
spruce  tips  he  was  conscious  of  a  decided 
adie  in  Ms  throat,  the  singing  of  his  nerves 
and  stood  up,  frightened.  He  wanted  whis¬ 
ky!  He  had  been  wanting  wMsky  all  day 
and  had  not  been  aware  of  it.  Now,  with 
the  excitement  of  strenuous  travel  broken 
the  need  asserted  itself.  His  lips  were  dry, 
head  hot  and  his  eyes  burned.  He  felt  him¬ 
self  trembling  in  a  fit  of  weakness  and 
moaned  aloud. 

A  tempting  devil  rose  in  him.  “Turn 
back,”  it  cried.  “Turnback;  this  is  a  fool’s 
errand!  Death,  perhaps  waits  at  the  end, 
even  though  you  can  stand  the  going  and 
overtake  your  man.  You  are  handicapped, 
you  have  no  chance;  even  if  something  less 
than  death  awaits,  surely  humiliation  is  at 
the  end  of  the  trail!  So  turn  back!  You 
need  never  see  the  Dump  again,  you  need 
never  face  sneering  laughter.  L«ve  the 
country;  you’ve  failed  here.  Find  another 
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place  and  make  the  fight  for  yourself  there — 
get  back  to  ^diisky  again — ^just  for  a  night, 
a  week — taper  off.  You  can’t  let  it  go  sud¬ 
denly — not  this  way.” 

A^in  the  romantic  bent  of  youth  came  to 
his  rescue  and,  just  as  he  had  dropped  to  his 
knees  to  fold  his  blanket,  declaring  that  he 
•mvAd  tium  back,  that  if  he  were  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  it  would  be  in  a  congenial 
manner,  he  fancied  he  heard  once  more 
Billie  Compton’s  silken  voice,  felt  again  the 
smooth  taper  of  her  arms,  touch^,  once 
more,  his  lips  to  her  cool  fingers. 

“Oh,  God,”  he  moaned,  lifting  his  face, 
“help  me!  Help  me  over  tonight  and  I’m 
on  top  of  it!” 

He  paced  the  narrow  shelf  on  which  he 
had  camped;  he  built  a  fire  and  made  strong 
tea  and  when  dawn  came  he  strip|)ed  him¬ 
self  and  dived  into  the  pool  below  his'camp>- 
ing  place  and  came  up  growling  to  hims^ 
that  need  of  whisky  couldn’t  turn  him 
back! 

He  was  on  the  river  before  it  was  well 
light  and  before  noon  had  passed 
the  mouth  of  the  Wolf.  However, 
none  had  camped  there,  no  sign  was  left 
that  he  could  read  and  it  was  not  until  he 
reached  the  hrst  portage  that  he  knew  a 
man  still  pushed  ahead  of  him. 

He  saw  where  that  man  had  landed, 
where  he  had  gone  and  come  and  gone  again. 
One  trip  for  the  pack,  one  for  the  canoe; 
and  on  one  of  those  trips  the  man  had  run 
^ere  going  permitted  speed.  No  fisher¬ 
man,  no  prospector  left  that  sign;  it  was  left 
by  some  one  in  desperate  haste. 

So  now,  he  reasoned  with  a  great  surge  of 
accomi^ishment,  completion  of  his  errand 
lay  first  in  speed,  secondly,  in  craft.  Once 
cl^  on  Red  Bart  he  would  lay  his  plan,  but 
the  initial  requisite  was  speed. 

He  pushed  on,  well  into  evening  again, 
though  his  body  was  tortured  with  outraged 
muscles  and  fatigue.  His  face  was  drawn 
and  haggard,  hands  unsteady,  but  that  night 
he  slept.  The  devfl  of  temptation  rose  again 
but  he  put  it  back  firmly,  atremble  inside, 
and  knew  that  once  and  for  all  he  need  never 
again  be  called  a  drunkard! 

He  had  chopped  down  a  small  dead  spruce 
because  firewood  was  not  handy,  but  his 
mind  had  been  so  occupied  with  himself 
and  his  triumph  over  that  self  that  he  gave 
no  heed  to  the  phenomenal  echoes  which 
rang  from  hb  blade.  Nor  did  he  realize  un¬ 


til  morning  that  he  had  entered  the  part  of 
the  stream  known  as  Windigo  Valley. 

Tolman  had  told  him  of  it  last  year,  of 
how  old  Indians  refused  to  enter  that  pvt 
of  the  river  and  of  how,  whm  the  wind  was 
right,  the  moaning  of  ship  whistles  bound 
to  and  from  Lake  Superior  sometimes  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  upper -end  of  the  gorge,  sound 
vibrations  sucked  up  between  the  hills  for 
miles  with  wonderful  clarity. 

No,  he  did  not  recall  this.  He  had  won 
one  fight;  he  was  closing  in  for  another  and 
he  knew  that  tonight  he  must  sleep  to  in¬ 
store  his  strength. 

And  he  did  sleep,  the  heavy  slumber  of 
exhaustion,  and  while  he  slept,  far  upstream 
a  man  sat  in, the  moonlight,  smoking  a  pipe, 
frowning,  listening.  The  blows  of  Thad’s 
ax  had  come  to  Red  Bart  while  he  cooked 
his  evening  meal  as  distinctly  as  thou^ 
they  originated  just  below  the  bend.  But 
he  knew  the  river,  knew  the  deceptive 
acoustic  qualities  of  the  valley,  and  had  no 
fear  that  whoever  had  swung  that  ax  was 
within  miles. 

In  fact,  after  the  moon  was  high,  De¬ 
laney  packed  his  outfit,  shoved  off  his  canoe 
and  floated  silently  downstream.  He  stood 
up  now  and  then  and  looked  at  the  faintly 
lighted  country  on  either  side  and  after  a 
time  stopped  and  went  ashore.  He  felt  of 
the  brush  and  found  it  drenched  with  dew, 
but  he  explored  until  he  foimd  a  dead  bal¬ 
sam  and  from  it  he  broke  a  great  pile  of 
brittle  branches.  He  crossed  the  river  and 
gathered  more,  brash,  dry  brush.  Then,  f<a 
a  time,  he  dozed,  sitting  against  a  sttunp, 
blanket  drawn  about  his  shoulders. 

And  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wolf  two 
more  people  slept  beside  the  tumbling  Zhing- 
wauk — slept  after  the  one  had  reached  out 
to  touch  the  blanketed  shoulder  of  the  other 
and  said  lowly: 

“  ’S  all  right,  sister.  Mournin’,  now, 
won’t  do  any  go<^.  It’s  up  to  us  to  go  fast 
an’  hard  an’  stop  him  an’  cryin’  won’t 
make  miles  for  us.” 

CHAPTER  DC 

SMOKE  wakened  Thad  Chester.  He 
started  up  sharply.  The  sun  was 
above  the  hills  to  the  eastward.  He 
had  slept  late,  hours  late,  and  now  smoke 
was  in  his  nostrils! 

He  leaped  out  of  his  blankets  and  stared 
around  him  and  the  odor  was  so  pungent 
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his  heart  raced.  Another  camp?  Qs 
oan,  cloee  as  this?  Then  his  eyes  swept  the 
horizon  and  high  up,  borne  ^ong  by  the 
br^  breeze,  he  saw  a  faint  streamer  dun 
yinst  the  immaculate  sky.  No;  no  can^ 
hre,  that.  But  it  was  fire,  surely  enou^ 
a  fire  running  in  the  forestl 
Thad  had  been  enough  in  the  woods  to 
bow  the  terror  of  that.  Fire  at  any  time 
is  enough  to  stir  the  apprehension  of  those 
who  know  fire  and  the  bush.  But  now, 
what  wild  fire  might  do  to  him  and  his  quest 
was  a  terrifying  possibility.  He  looked 
about,  desperatdy  alert. 

Behind  him  towered  a  pinnacle  of  ancient 
lock,  weathered  black,  cracked  by  long 
erosive  processes,  with  here  and  there  a  va¬ 
lient  tree  clinging  to  ledge  or  crevice.  It 
was  the  highest  point  he  had  yet  seen, 
higher,  surely  than  any  downstream  and 
k  chanced  that  it  was  higher  than  any  be¬ 
yond. 

He  began  the  labored  ascent,  pulling  him¬ 
self  up  from  boulder  to  boulder  at  the  base, 
imding  a  ledge  that  ran  upward,  swinging 
to  another  by  the  help  of  a  sniall  cedar, 
working  aroiuMl  and  away  from  the  river 
until  he  gained  the  top.  He  stood  there, 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  river  and  saw 
the  thing  that  brought  a  cry  of  dismay  from 
he  throat. 

Windigo  Valley  stretched  before  him  and 
the  river  wound  its  torturous  way  through 
crack  in  the  hills.  Upstream  the  flat  be¬ 
tween  the  cliffs  widened  and  spruces  grew 
on  the  shelves  between  river  and 
ts.  Still  beyond  that  the  flats  were 
wider  though  the  timber  was  not  so  thick. 

It  was  up  there  in  the  sparser  growth 
ere  the  smoke  cuiginated.  He  could  see 
brown,  angry,  thick,  rolled  along  by  the 
breeze,  sucking  down  the  valley  to  ob- 
;  it  from  hb  view  in  places.  Fire  was 
ling  on  either  side  of  the  stream,  eating 
ough  birch  and  poplar  toward  that  thick 
'>er,  and  he  started  back  down  from  the 
ht  recklessly,  for  he  knew  that  if  fire 
d  hold  in  those  spruce  thickets  he  never 
uid  pass  between  them  until  it  had  burned 
If  out.  The  country  was  tinder  dry,  the 
d  was  rising,  blowing  the  conflagration 
wn-.tream;  the  blaze  was  already  hot  and 
would  run — he  did  not  know  how  fast  it 
Hild  run! 

He  flung  his  meager  equipment  into  the 
toe,  shoved  off  and  put  aD  the  strength 
back  and  shoulders  against  the  pad^e. 


He  rounded  the  first  bend  and  was  forced  to 
track  iq;>  a  rapid.  He  raced  through  to  deep 
water  above  and  again  bent  savagely  to  the 
paddling. 

Smoke  came  thicker  now.  It  stung  his 
eyes  and  tickled  his  throat  as  he  drove  into 
it  and  this,  with  his  quickened  breathing, 
made  him  cough  and  strangle. 

Within  the  hour  he  was  between  the  ranks 
of  tall  spruces.  The  timber  grew  so  thick¬ 
ly!  Should  he  be  unable  to  push  through 
^t  piece  of  luxuriant  forest  before  ^ 
found  a  hold  in  it  he  knew  he  would  be 
caught  in  a  crucible,  forced  to  retreat  aiul, 
with  those  rough  hills  on  either  side,  carry¬ 
ing  around  the  fire  and  not  losing  the  day 
was  out  of  the  question. 

He  bent  low  to  his  task,  dashed  water 
into  his  eyes,  swore  through  his  teeth  as  a 
fit  of  coughing  held  him  back.  Smoke  was 
so  thick  he  co^d  scarcely  see  and  he  ran  the 
canoe  up  on  a  boulder  until  it  all  but  upset 
him,  and  he  cried  aloud  that  he  must  get 
through,  that  he  must  have  his  chancel 

He  could  paddle  no  farther -and 
make  time  so  he  slipped  out,  grap¬ 
pling  at  the  track  line.  He  ^un- 
deied  on  a^  soon  felt  a  breath  of  hot  air, 
and  then  a  second.  He  rounded  a  bend, 
groping  the  bottom  with  his  feet  and  saw  an 
angry  glow  fficker  through  the  dun  curtain 
that  was  all  about  him.  He  went  on  a  dozen 
paces  and  bowed  his  head  against  the  wave 
of  heat  that  came  to  blister  his  face.  Ife 
hung  there  doggedly,  unable  to  take  an¬ 
other  step,  coughing. 

Thad  looked  up,  holding  his  eyes  open  by 
sheer  force  of  w^  and  could  see  that  the 
growth  on  either  side  was  not  so  thick.  He 
was  nearly  throu^  the  spruce.  The  front 
of  the  fire  was  yonder,  raging  through  H^t 
birch  and  poplar.  If  he  could  pass  it,  if  be 
could  get  that  far. 

He  dragged  a  Uanket  from  the  canoe  and 
soused  it  in  the  stream.  He  lifted  the  sod¬ 
den  cloth,  then,  and  threw  it  over  his  head 
and  shoulders.  He  did  not  try  to  look  ahead 
but  looked  down  at  his  feet  and  edged 
along,  protected  somewhat  from  the  heat  but 
forc^  to  go  forward  inch  by  inch. 

Protect^  from  the  heat,  yes — it  did  not 
singe  his  hair,  did  not  blister  his  exposed 
skin,  but  he  drank  fire  as  he  gasped  for  air 
and  could  feel  the  beat  of  the  blast  even 
through  his  thick,  soaked  wool  shield.  It 
crinkled  his  eyeballs  and  though  he  bhnked 
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desperately  they  remained  dry,  rough  and 
raw. 

The  stream  was  littered  with  ash  and 
bits  of  charred  trees  and  a  burning  brand 
swirled  against  his  feet,  throwing  up  a  spiral 
of  resinous  smoke  and  he  drai^  it  in.  It 
stifled  him,  strangled  him,  and  as  he  kicked 
at  the  thing  to  be  rid  of  its  overwhelming 
vapor  he  staggered  and  fell.  The  blanket 
slipped  from  tis  shoulders  and  he  felt  the 
furnace  breath  strike  through  his  shirt  so 
savagely  that  he  cried  out  even  through  the 
choking,  and  dragged  the  blanket  back 
about  his  body  with  wild  haste. 

Thad  worked  on,  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees,  water  over  his  hips,  for  the  air  was 
better  down  there,  but  Uie  water  deepened 
and  he  had  to  rise  higher  to  fight  the  cur¬ 
rent.  The  river  tugged  at  him,  swung  him 
about,  all  but  swept  him  into  deep  water. 
He  fought  savagely  to  remain  in  the  shoals 
and  finally  succeeded,  but  when  he  tried  to 
rise — for  he  went  down  again — he  floun¬ 
dered  heavily. 

The  ordeal  was  taking  its  toll.  Things 
grew  indistinct.  He  was  conscious  chiefly 
of  the  great  agony  it  caused  him  to  breathe. 
He  heard  indistinctly  the  savage  woosh  of 
flame  as,  reaching  the  outpost  of  the  spruces, 
it  mounted  through  the  crowns  of  trees  with 
a  cry  of  destructive  delight.  He  knew  he 
must  get  out  of  this,  must  move  or  pierish, 
and  crawled  on.  The  blanket  was  hot 
against  him  and  steam  from  it  further 
h^pered  his  breathing,  but  he  lurched  for¬ 
ward,  careful  to  keep  close  to  the  bank, 
clinging  to  his  track  line  as  doggedly  as  he 
clung  to  consciousness. 

But  his  head  spun.  His  balance  was  go¬ 
ing  as  his  ability  to  breathe  and  see  were 
going.  He  edged  along  sideways,  pulling  the 
canoe  a  foot  at  a  time  by  great  effort,  hear¬ 
ing  again  and  again  the  furious  call  of  fire 
as  it  leaped  to  the  tops  of  spruces. 

It  seemed  to  the  boy  as  though  his 
blanket,  his  very  body  must  burst  into 
flame  under  that  furnace  breath.  His  flesh 
cried  out  for  him  to  turn  back,  to  flop  into 
the  canoe  and  drift  down  stream  out  of  this 
torture,  but  his  spirit  would  not  yield.  It 
drove  his  legs  and  arms  and  mind  to  the 
task,  making  him  endure  fresh  degrees  of 
suffering  with  each  step  taken,  telUng  his 
reluctant  flesh  that  by  keeping  on  it  would 
find  relief  and  retain  a  chance  of  complet¬ 
ing  this  errand  on  which  it  had  embarked. 

Beyond  was  sparse  growth,  grass,  light 


brush  burning,  generating  no  such  heat 
was  thrown  out  by  the  combustion  ^ 
spruces.  Beyond,  then,  was  relief  if  |ii 
weakening  body  would  only  keep  on. 

He  fell  again  and  the  immersion  of  fict 
and  head  in  the  river  washed  away  someoj 
the  dizziness.  He  hunched  himself  aloi» 
throat  giving  out  strange  sounds  of  pr^ 
He  tried  to  hold  his  breath  so  the  hai 
would  not  torture  his  lungs.  He  rose  and 
ran,  a  crazy,  staggering  run,  and  tit 
blanket,  a  comer  trailing  in  the  wata 
slipped  from  his  shoulders. 

Thad  threw  up  an  arm  to  protect  his  fan 
from  the  blast — there  was  no  blast!  It  vas 
hot,  terribly  hot,  but  it  did  not  blister,  did 
not  seem  to  drive  needles  into  his  flesh. 

Steamers  of  blue  smoke  assailed  him,  tie 
air  was  filled  with  ash,  but  the  river  was  no 
longer  littered  with  charred  brands.  He 
was  out  of  the  heavy  timber,  out  where  tie 
river  flowed  through  sparse  trees,  out  whm 
the  fire  had  consumed  the  most  t^t  it  codd 
— in  a  burn  that  was  already  losing  its  heat 

He  leaned  low  and  drank  deep  of  tie 
breathable  air.  He  crawled  into  a  bed  d 
horsetail  and  lay  down,  letting  his  haij 
chiU  in  the  cold  water,  finding  sweet  air 
close  to  the  moist  earth  of\he  bank. 


AND  well  he  lay  there  motionk*, 
screened  by  smoke  because,  mounted 
■A  A.  on  the  tip  top  of  a  huge  pile  of  rod 
litter  at  the  base  of  a  cliff  a  red-haired  mu 
had  watched  that  fixe  he  started  run  dofi 
the  stream,  nursing  a  rifle  against  his  beBf. 
Watched  the  fire,  yes,  and  watched  foti 
boatman  to  appear  through  the  smob, 
should  any  be  fool  enough  to  brave  the  lisL 
But  after  he  had  seen  the  great  spirab  of 
flame  writhe  upward  from  the  spna 
thicket  and  none  other  had  appeared  Rod 
Bart  Delaney  went  down  over  the  jagjed 
rocks  nimbly,  face  still  turned  down  strta 
from  time  to  time.  He  shoved  off  his  canoo 
and  paddled  on. 

He  had  delayed  his  start  by  hours  but  it 
knew  that  none  could  follow  throu^  tie 
inferno  he  had  started  for  many  times  tie 
hours  he  had  invested.  Last  night,  ^ 
ever  campred  below,  was  less  than  a  days 
journey  away;  now  they  would  be  fartia 
off.  .  .  .  j 

To  be  sure,  he  could  have  lain  in  wait  aw 
shot  from  ambush.  But  there  might  [* 
many  behind  him,  and  something  n 
go  wrong. 
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yiles  below,  Tolman  and  Billie  Compton, 
^  gixl  white,  the  cruiser  gray  beneath  his 
luoze,  paddled  into  the  tUckening  smoke 
(Utk^yi  apprehensive  of  what  they  might 
^punter.  Below  the  spruce  forest  they 
and  waited  for  the  fire  to  reach  the 
iuten  strip  of  rocky  waste  just  above 
^on.  It  must  stop  there,  and  what  had 
tffTTtfd  must  cool  before  they  could  pass. 

CHAPTER  X 

AND  now  Red  Bart  Delaney,  working 
^  up  the  Zhing-wauk  with  rifle-butt 
I  i.  ever  between  his  knees,  driving  up 
^  straight  stretches  with  all  the  speed 
made  possible  by  his  great  strength  and  his 
long  service  with  a  paddle,  but  rounding  all 
bads  cautiously,  so  cautiously,  now. 

Tonight  he  would  make  the  big  beaver 
sadow;  tomorrow  night  he  would  reach 
de  cabin  he  knew  and  that  every  man 
who  traveled  the  river  knew.  But  be¬ 
yond  the  cabin,  a  day’s  journey  by  river  and 
tail,  stretched  the  steel  of  a  transconti- 
MDtal  railroad.  That  was  the  thing  Red 
But  feared  most.  He  felt  that  he  h^  cut 
ofi <x  safely  delayed  pursuit.  No  courage  he 
lad  ever  encountered  would  have  braved 
Alt  fire.  It  would  be  night  before  one 
could  pass  that  forest  he  had  laid  waste,  and 
v  his  vigilance  was  ever  ahead  because, 
Aould  provincial  officers  be  on  the  alert  for 
boi,  they  might  have  stationed  themselves 
tt  the  railroad  to  cut  him  oS  from  the 
Brers  that  ran  to  the  northward  and  safety, 
(k  they  might  even  be  coming  to  meet  him, 
■tBumbering  him  many  to  one,  as  certain 
to  shoot  as  he  was  cerUun  to  shoot,  with 
ody  this  difference:  behind  them  sto^  the 
Inri  behind  him  was  only  murder. 

Sad  so,  when  he  tracked,  he  carried  the 
dfle  m  one  hand,  and  when  he  portaged,  as 
be  did  thrice  that  day,  he  had  the  weapon 
ewm  his  hands,  a  precaution  which  slowed 
bm  condderably;  slowed  him  almost  as 
touch  as  the  dread  which  rode  in  his  heart, 
toduced  his  speed  so  much,  in  truth,  that 
•hen  young  Chester,  with  a  deputy’s  badge 
itofotten  in  the  podcet  of  his  so^ed  and 
towched  pants.  Anally  stood  up  and  stepped 
toto  the  blistered  and  charred  canoe,  he  was 
dstined  to  Anish  the  day  closer  by  miles 
jltou  the  man  he  pursued  than  he  h^  been 
Iw  Bight. 

Tbad  found  the  place  where  his  man  had 
*®ped  and  cooked  Ash  for  his  supper. 


Half  a  fried  trout  lay  on  the  wind-swept, 
rain-washed  rock  and  the  boy  tucked  it  into 
his  grub  sack  because  but  one  more  meal  of 
bacon  remained  and  he  had  not  so  much  as  a 
single  Ash-hook  to  use  in  supplementing 
this  supply. 

And  the  next  morning  he  found  the  place 
where  Red  Bart  had  camped  in  the  big  mead¬ 
ow  and  knew  his  journey  was  drawing  to 
a  close.  Did  the  man  cross  the  height  of 
land  he  could  not  follow  without  supplies, 
should  he  stop  in  the  cabin  and  hide  out. 
He  shrugged.  He  did  not  know  what  would 
happ>en  then.  He  had  only  his  bare  hands 
and  his  wits,  but  his  wits  were  clear,  clear 
as  crystal,  now.  He  coughed  some  from 
yesterday’s  smoke,  but  much  of  the  lameness 
was  gone  out  of  him  and  his  whisky-tor¬ 
tured  nerves  were  quieting.  He  told  him¬ 
self  nothing,  now,  made  no  promises  to  self. 
Occasionally  he  thought  of  Billie  Compton 
but,  somehow,  his  impression  of  her,  her 
looks,  sound  of  her  voice,  fragrance  of  her 
presence  were  dulled.  Remembering  her 
did  not  bring  that  thrill  it  once  had  because 
he  was  considering  at  close  range  the  slender 
margin  between  life  and  death.  He  had 
little  time  for  the  consideration  of  anything 
except  what  might  happ)en  when  he  came 
face  to  face  with  the  killer  or  came  within 
range  of  his  rifle. 

He  was  hungry  on  that  Afth  day;  so 
hungry  that  he  ached  and  was  faint 
with  it.  Last  night  he  had  eaten 
the  remnant  of  Delaney’s  meal  he  found. 
This  morning  he  had  had  tea;  no  more.  But 
shortly  after  noon  he  spied  a  porcupine 
feeding  in  a  poplar  tree,  landed,  chopped 
down  the  tree,  Anished  the  whimpering 
beast  with  the  butt  of  his  hand-ax  and 
within  minutes  was  twirling  a  twig  hung 
with  thin  strips  of  flesh  over  a  blaze  that 
was  no  larger  than  a  good  sized  cup.  He 
fed  small  pieces  of  wood  to  the  Are  sparingly 
and  ate  the  fat,  scorched  meat  with  relish. 

The  meal  gave  him  strength  and  he  stood 
beside  his  canoe  considering  possibilities. 
Success — if  he  were  to  achieve  success — 
was  not  far  away  now.  Tomorrow — per¬ 
haps  today — ^he  would  overtake  his  man — 
And  then  what?  One  knee  gave  sharply, 
not  in  conscious  fear,  but  because  he  was 
young,  untried,  and  was  going,  probably, 
to  the  ultimate  test  of  a  man’s  Aber. 

Before  the  sun  was  well  down,  as  he  was 
tracking  slowly  up  a  noisy  rapid — slowly. 
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now,  because  he  had  sacrificed  speed  for 
caution — ^he  stopped  suddenly  and  scooped 
into  the  water  for  a  half  floating  object 
which  had  caught  his  eye. 

The  thing  was  a  twig  of  alder,  freshly 
broken  from  its  branch.  He  held  it  in  his 
hands,  turning  it  over  and  over.  That  had 
been  broken  today;  perhaps  within  the 
hour.  To  be  sure,  a  running  moose,  a  deer 
crashing  through  a  thicket  might  have  torn 
it  away.  But  a  man,  caching  a  canoe, 
might  also  have  done  it. 

Cautiously,  then,  he  led  his  canoe  to  the 
bank.  He  untied  his  hand-ax  from  its 
anchorage  to  a  thwart,  slipped  it  into  his 
belt  and  then  carefully,  very  slowly,  began 
making  his  way  up  the  coimtry,  keeping 
close  to  the  stream,  stopping  now  and  again 
to  listen. 

Darkness  came  and  he  found  himself 
stepping  on  dry  branches,  dislodging  noisy 
stones.  He  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  moon. 
A  great  owl  hooed  at  the  night  and  from 
afar  off  his  ears  caught  the  faint  reverbera¬ 
tions  of  a  wolf  howl.  It  was  difficult  to  sit 
there,  still,  making  no  progress  and  his 
palms  sweat  in  excitement.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  moon  never  would  come,  but  it 
finally  did,  as  the  night  was  aging  and  when 
it  was  high  enough  for  him  to  travel  quietly 
he  went  on. 

It  was  well  past  midnight,  he  thought, 
when  he  reach^  the  trail  which  led  from 
river  to  cabin.  No  indication  of  man 
had  come  to  him  and,  in  the  shadows  he 
could  not  tell  if  the  tracks  in  the  muck  be¬ 
neath  the  bushes  were  those  of  man  or 
beast.  Surely  the  tracks  of  moose  and 
deer  and  bear  were  there  but  he  could  make 
nothing  certain  of  the  water-filled  depres¬ 
sions  in  the  black  earth. 

He  crawled  cautiously  up  from  the  thicket 
and  stretched  himself  over  a  moss-covered 
ledge,  pressing  his  ear  to  the  ground.  The 
ni^t  was  cold  and  he  shuddered.  Fire¬ 
flies  danced  above  the  stream  behind  him 
and  far  off  the  solemn  owl  whooped  at 
intervals.  But  no  significant  sound,  no 
sound  of  man. 

The  cabin  was  little  more  than  a  hundred 
paces  from  him  and  a  light  in  it,  he  knew, 
would  have  been  visible  from  that  distance. 
But  though  he  held  his  straining  eyes  in  that 
direction  for  long  his  searching  went  un¬ 
rewarded.  He  sat  up,  careful  to  dislodge 
no  pebble,  snap  no  twig,  and  debated. 

Tolman  had  been  right,  day  for  day,  in 


his  guess  as  to  how  this  man  would  act 
This  was  the  logical  place  for  him  to  cann 
this  night,  because  die  height  of  land  ms 
less  than  a  forenoon’s  journey  away.  To¬ 
morrow — for  a  man  bound  toward  the 
northern  slope  of  a  continent — would  be  a 
day  of  grilling  labor,  long  portages,  hard 
country  through  which  to  travel.  It  was 
reasonable  to  think  that  such  a  man  would 
rest;  particularly  when  such  a  man  was  in 
full  flight. 

But  what  move  to  make?  He  might 
creep  close  to  that  cabin  without  betraying 
himself;  he  might  hide  and  grapple  inth 
Delaney  when  he  came  down  the  trail  with 
the  dawn.  Or,  of  course,  he  might  be  all 
wrong;  Red  Bart  might  not  have  stopped 
there.  The  cabin  might  be  empty— 

But  the  cabin  was  not  emptyl  His 
nostrils  told  him  that ;  had  bwn  trying 
to  tell  him  that  for  minutes  as  he  sat 
there.  He  sniffed  again.  Tobaccol  Peer¬ 
less,  the  pipe  smoke  of  the  woods,  pungent, 
rank,  drifting  down  the  slopre,  held  close  to 
the  ground  by  heavy  air! 

Again  came  the  p>ossibility ;  that  this  man 
he  followed  might  be  innocent,  yet  an  iniw- 
cent  man,  alone,  would  have  had  fire  to¬ 
night.  An  innocent  man  would  have  made 
some  sound  in  the  length  of  time  he,  Thad 
Chester,  had  been  listening.  A  cou^  a 
clearing  of  the  throat;  anything— but  some 
one  was  in  that  cabin;  that  some  one  was 
smoking  which  meant  wakefulness  and  a 
man  whose  mind  is  at  peace  and  who  travels 
vigorous  rivers  by  day  does  not  lie  awake  by 
night. 

Thad  lay  back  on  one  elbow,  trying  to 
still  the  racing  of  his  heart.  He  was  not 
afraid;  he  knew  no  shadow  of  fear  for  him¬ 
self,  but  he  was  alone,  bare  handed,  dose  to 
an  armed  and  ruthless  fugitive.  He  wanted 
with  all  that  feverish  want  that  only  youth 
can  know  to  make  this  capture,  to  take 
Red  Bart  Delaney  back  to  Chester’s  Dun? 
and  prove  to  the  men  who  had  laughed  at 
him  that  he  could  measure  to  manhood  by 
their  standards.  Significant  fact :  no  t^uj^it 
of  Billie  Compton  traveled  his  mind  in  that 
hour.  This  was  no  matter  for  rom^ 
This  situation  had  nothing  to  ^  withi 
blue-eyed  girl  who  could  be  divine  and 
devilish  in  the  same  moment.  Unctfr 
sciously,  he  had  put  her  aside,  her  part  m 
sending  him  here,  the  tragic  part  had 
played  in  his  life. 
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He  tried  to  recall  the  things  Tolman  had 
told  him  about  conflict,  primitive  combat 
io  the  forest;  tried  to  remember  what  the 
Quser  had  said  of  stalking  men  but  only 
the  vaguest  fragments  floated  up  through 
the  excitement  in  him. 

Mist  drifted  down  the  stream,  striking 
dtrough  his  clothing.  He  looked  at  the 
lop-sided  moon  and  started.  It  was  not  so 
hti^t;  in  the  east  was  the  faintest  sugges- 
tioD  of  gray.  He  had  debated  long  enough. 
Time  for  action  had  come. 

He  started  crawling  up  the  trail.  He 
went  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  and  when  a  peb¬ 
ble  ^d  over  a  half-buried  boulder  he  drop¬ 
ped  flat  and  lay  so  for  long  while  his  heart 
thumped  the  stone  in  suffocating  measure 
until  certain  that  the  tiny  rattle  of  sound 
had  not  betrayed  him. 

A  breeze  arose,  the  stirring  of  air  before 
the  dawn;  he  knew  and  wondered,  with  a 
gtimace,  what  this  day  might  hold  for  him. 

He  could  see  the  cabin  now.  About  it 
was  a  clearing,  broken  here  and  there  by 
low  poplar  growth,  and  he  was  about  on  the 
edge  of  scattered  cedars  which  had  given 
him  their  screening  shelter. 

The  door  stood  open,  wide  open,  and  he 
Sited  himself  to  his  knees  so  that  he  might 
see  more,  but  the  light  was  so  faint  that 
he  could  not  be  sure.  It  seemed  that  a 
dark  huddle  lay  just  within  the  door,  but 
that  might  have  been  fancy  or  a  trick  of 
his  overstrained  eyes — until  the  huddle 
moved— 

It  moved!  And  Thad  Chester  dropped 
flat,  squeezing  himself  against  the  ground, 
grinding  his  chin  into  the  dirt  and  holding 
ho  eyes  on  that  opening. 

The  breeze  di^.  In  the  east  the  low- 
•  hanging  stars  commenced  to  fade.  Down 
by  the  stream  a  bird  twittered  sleepily 
tod  then — a  man  snored!  A  man  sleeping 
in  that  abandoned  cabin  snored  loudly, 
lepeatedly,  a  dozen  times,  the  uncouth 
g^nngs  of  a  wearied  body! 

Mtti  the  sound  ceased  the  bird  chirped 
•gain  and  Thad,  worming  on  his  belly, 
Idt  the  last  of  the  cedars.  He  was  in  the 
open  now,  screened  from  eyes  that  might 
watch  from  the  cabin  only  by  a  clump  of 
poplar  brush  and  the  long,  drenched  grass 
flwough  which  he  crawled.  He  crept  for- 
wari  to  the  bushes  and  stopped  again, 
hying  to  still  his  piilses  so  the  blood  would 
Mt  roar  so  loudly  in  his  ears. 

Birds  were  singing,  light  was  increasing 


rapidly,  as  it  does  in  the  north.  He  could 
see  the  figure  within  the  doorway,  now  a 
lump  beneath  blankets.  He  rose  cau¬ 
tiously  to  his  knees,  ready  to  spring  if  the 
sleeper  moved,  and  from  that  position  could 
see  the  bright  butt  plate  of  a  rifle,  dull  in 
the  dawn,  protruding  from  the  blankets, 
barrel  across  the  man's  body. 

He  hitched  himself  closer  to  the  poplars, 
stood  slowly  up  and  took  the  first  cautious 
step,  but  with  that  movement  from  the  far 
side  of  the  clearing  came  a  sharp,  whistling 
breath;  that,  and  a  crash  of  brush  and  the 
sound  of  feet  on  rocks  as  the  browsing  deer 
bounded  away. 

ONLY  a  browsing  deer,  but  even  before 
,  hooves  smote  the  exposed  ledge  the 
blankets  heaved  s^rply  and  the 
shoulders  of  a  man  emerged  and  let  out  a 
snarling,  choking  oath  as  from  out  yonder  a 
shape  hurtled  on  him  and  beat  the  breath 
from  him  and  clawed  for  his  rifle! 

It  was  Red  Bart  and  he  swore  again  as  he 
struck  out  and  felt  the  rifle  tom  from  his 
grasp.  He  kicked  and  his  foot  struck  the 
butt  of  the  gun,  knocked  free  from  Thad’s 
insecure  hold  and  sent  it  clattering  across 
the  flat  stone  of  the  doorstep  into  the  grass. 

But  the  kick  had  done  more.  It  caught 
Chester  in  movement  and  sent  him  on  to 
pitch  on  his  face  and  as  he  flopped  over, 
reeling  to  his  feet,  he  saw  Red  Bart,  en¬ 
tangle  in  his  blankets,  grasp  the  sagging 
door  for  balance.  The  door  swept  toward 
him  with  a  wail  of  dry  hinges  and  slanuned 
shut  as  its  swing  loosened  Delaney’s  poor 
hold  and  he  staggered  backward,  bringing 
up  against  the  wall.  He  swung  forward 
then,  to  take  the  few  strides  that  would  put 
him  back  to  the  door,  let  him  shove  it 
open,  cross  the  threshold  and  secure  the 
rifle  that  lay  waiting  outside  but  Thad,  just 
coming  to  erect  posture  himself,  farther 
from  &e  door  than  was  the  other,  called 
into  use  the  only  weapon  he  posses^,  his 
hand-ax,  and  as  it  came  out  of  his  belt  his 
shout  filled  the  room: 

“Another  step  and  I’ll  cut  you  in  two, 
Delaney!” 

.  His  last  chance,  that!  His  last  good 
chance  for  life  itself  and  his  threat  con¬ 
vinced  Delaney.  He  stopped.  Stopped 
even  as  he  began  his  lurch  toward  the  door, 
his  rifle,  another  killing  and  escape.  He 
saw  the  lad  poised,  hand-ax  at  arm’s 
length  behind  1^,  ready  to  rush  and  strike. 
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He  remained  there,  one  hand  put  against 
the  logs  to  help  shove  him  along,  con¬ 
tracted  slowly  to  a  gnarled  fist.  He 
swayed  slightly,  as  though  he  might  even 
yet  brave  that  risk  and  resume  the  rush  but 
he  did  not  and  in  that  instant  young  Thad 
assumed  the  ascendency. 

For  a  long,  long  moment  the  boy  re¬ 
mained  so,  the  ax  ready  to  strike  and  then 
he  said  again  in  measured  words: 

“One  step,  Delaney,  one  step  for  that 
gun  and  I’ll  cut  you  in  two!” 

After  that  he  lowered  his  arm  and  stood 
breathing  rapidly.  Neither  spoke.  Out¬ 
side,  birds  clamored  and  a  squirrel  scam¬ 
pered  over  the  roof  above  them.  On  that 
soimd  Delaney  drawled. 

“Well,  kid,  you  got  yourself  into  a  mess, 
ain’t  you?” 

Chester  did  not  reply.  He  was  thinking 
swiftly  and  knew  that  to  relax  his  vigilance 
a  fractional  second  would  let  Red  Bart 
make  the  move  which  meant  possession 
of  the  rifle.  To  attempt  to  secure  it  himself 
he  must  pass  close  to  the  man,  and  that 
would  not  do.  He  would  take  no  chances 
of  hand-to-hand  combat  with  this  bully! 

A  dozen  feet  only  separated  them. 
Spilled  from  Delaney’s  blankets  his  belt  and 
sheath-knife  lay  almost  at  Thad’s  feet.  The 
renegade  was  completely  unarmed,  then, 
and  Thad  felt  a  sense  of  security  warm  him. 

“You  step  back  along  the  wall,”  he  said, 
gesturing  away  from  the  door. 

He  could  feel  the  searching  gaze  from 
those  cold  blue  eyes  though  the  light  was 
not  yet  strong  enough  to  let  him  see  much 
detail. 

“What’s  th’  game.  Kid?”  Delaney  asked 
coolly. 

“You  move  back.”  He  hefted  the  ax. 
“I’m  going  to  get  your  gun  and  we’re  going 
down  the  river.” 

He  heard  the  man  swallow. 

“An’  what  if  I  don’t  step  back?  What’ll 
you  do  then?” 

Yes,  what?  He  was  about  to  say  that  he 
would  drive  him  back  with  a  blow  of  the 
ax  and  y^et  something*  rose  in  him,  growing 
swiftly  to  revulsion,  and  Red  Bart  laughed 
jeeringly. 

“Yeah,”  he  drawled.  “’N  ax  ain’t  a 
gent’s  weapon,  is  it,  kid?  If  it  was  a  gun, 
now — but  bein’  ’n  ax,  I  ain’t  much  mind 
to  do  any  movin’.” 

Truth,  there!  Thad  felt  it  surging  throu^ 
him,  dragging  dismay  with  it. 


The  man  would  not  obey  and  what  wis 
left  for  him?  Strike,  of  course;  strfte 
quickly,  lustily,  and  at  the  only  part  of  t 
man’s  body  where  an  ax  is  sure  to  be  rfec- 
tive:  the  head.  Crunch  a  man’s  skull  with 
an  ax  to  make  him  move?  Thad  shod, 
dered;  his  vitals  crawled  at  the  notion. 
Were  he  being  attacked,  should  his  life  be 
in  the  immediate  balance,  were  he  carried 
into  a  frenzy  of  rage  he  could  strike.  But 
until  such  a  time — Red  Bart  had  been  ri|hf 
the  ax  is  no  gentleman’s  weapon;  more:  no 
weapon  for  a  civilized  man  to  use  in  a  mood 
less  than  passion. 

“Am  I  right,  kid?”  the  man  asked,  as 
though  he  read  the  boy’s  thoughts,  and 
laughed  again. 

Thad  was  confused.  A  moment  ago 

he  had  believed  this  man  to  be  in  hh 
power;  now  he  was  only  a  party  to  an 
armed  truce,  he  being  armed  against  any 
definite  move  which  menaced  his  life. 
laney  armed  against  assault  by  the  soften¬ 
ing  processes  of  which  civilization  is  made. 

The  lad  stooped,  careful  to  keep  alert, 
and  secured  Bart’s  belt  and  knife.  Then  ht 
backed  to  the  one  sashless  window  and 
tossed  the  belt  outside. 

He  had  a  sense  of  fatigue,  now,  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  backed  against  the  wall,  leaning  his 
shoulders  to  the  logs  to  take  some  of  Ws 
weight  from  his  feet.  Delaney,  across  the 
room,  laughed  again. 

“Tired,  eh?”  he  taunted.  “Well,  you  got 
license  to  be.  You  come  fast,  for  a  green¬ 
horn.”  After  a  moment  he  added:  “Fora 
drunken  bum.” 

A  little  thrill  went  through  Thad  at  that 
He  was  no  drunken  bum,  now.  He  had 
come  that  far.  How  much  farther  could 
he  go? 

Could  he  finish  what  he  had  started? 
Could  he  take  this  man  back  to  the  Dump? 
How  long  could  he  stand  here  in  this  smel 
cabin  with  a  ruthless  murderer  and  teB 
himself  that  he  could  not  drive  that  ax  into 
a  skull?  It  seemed  the  only  thing  to  do; 
either  that  or  close  with  Delaney  with  hi 
bare  hands  and  that  entailed  heavy  rii. 
Mclver  had  thrown  the  man  out  of  Paj* 
Pertwee’s,  but  Mclver  was  a  mountain  (rf» 
man — had  been,  rather,  before  Red  Bart 
killed  him  from  ambush. 

Sunlight  slanted  across  the  floor  through 
a  gap  between  logs.  It  was  bright  day  now, 
with  birds  singing  all  about,  a  sweet  hnta 
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blowing,  and  the  river  tumbling  down 
country,  down  toward  the  Dump,  where  he 
must  take  this  man. 

The  sun  was  an  hour  high  before  another 
was  spoken. 

'‘When  do  we  eat?” 

Thad  said:  “We  don’t  eat.” 

The  other  shrugged  and  grinned. 

“What  we  goin’  to  do  then,  besides  not 
at?” 

The  boy  did  not  reply  and  after  a  moment 
Rd  Bart  chuckled  hu^ly. 

“Got  yourself  in  a  jack-pot,  didn’t  you, 
kid?” 

A  porcupine  waddled  along  outside  and 
began  gnawing  on  a  rough  siU,  snuffling  as 
be  consumed  the  portions  of  salt  or  grease  he 
found  in  the  wo^  fiber.  After  a  time  he 
went  away. 

Delaney  was  studying  Chester’s  face  now, 
a  white,  drawn  face,  a  haggard,  worried 
hce,  despite  the  determined  set  of  the  jaw. 
The  man’s  moccasin  moved  ever  so  slightly, 
bed  sliding  outward,  toe  then  straightening 
out;  heel  moving  again.  The  wind  dropped 
and  the  slight  scuff  sounded  in  the  silence. 
Thad  tens^,  leaping  out  from  his  place 
against  the  wall,  ax  h^  raised. 

“Stop  it!”  he  snapped.  “Pull  back  that 
foot!” 

The  foot  went  back  and  hate  glittered  in 
Ddaney’s  eyes  and  melted  away  in  a  ma- 
fidous  grin  because  when  he  had  followed 
that  ordgr  the  decision  faded  from  the  boy’s 
expression  and  worry  replaced  it. 

Minutes  later  Thad  moved  backward  to 
the  wall  and  leaned  against  it  and  gave  no 
fficker  of  response  to  Red  Bart’s  scornful 
laugh. 

After  another  long  interval  the  man 
ipoke  again. 

“He  had  it  cornin’.”  The  other  gave  no 
indication  that  he  had  heard.  “He  beat 
me  up  an’  he  had  it  cornin’.”  He  spat 
vidously.  “I  hold  up  my  end,  alius.  He 
beat  me  up,  an’  I  dropped  him  like  a  beef. 
You  made  a  fool  play  an’  I’ll  get  you  in  .the 
end.”  He  nodded  in  calm  threat. 

The  threat  stuck  in  his  consciousness  and 
in  another  half-hour  he  asked : 

‘What’s  it  goin’  to  get  you?”  Then  an¬ 
swered  himself:  “Nothin’,  but^what  he  got. 
I  won’t  make  no  move  for  that  gun — ^yet. 
You  won’t  make  no  move  but  stand  there 
Hke  a  damn  owl  because  if  you  do  you’ll  get 
^t  he  got.  You  ain’t  got  the  guts  to 
swing  that  ax  on  me,  kid.” 


“We’ll  see,”  the  boy  said  grimly,  but 
knew  his  response  was  flat.  When  Bart 
laughed,  though,  a  new  rage  came.  “We’ll 
see  before  night!”  He  narrowed  his  eyes 
and  nodded  slowly. 

“Tryin’  to  make  me  think  the’s  others 
cornin’?  I  ain’t  simple!  You’re  makin’  a 
lone-hand,  fool  play  because  nobody  else 
had  th’  guts  even  to  make  a  start  after  me. 

I  know.”  And  he  did  know,  Thad  felt, 
with  another  cause  for  dismay.  “If  others 
was  cornin’,  they’d  been  with  you;  or  before 
you.  It’s  you  ’nd  me — nobody  else.  Oh, 
you’re  in  a  hell  of  a  mess!” 

“Shut  up,  Delaney!” 

“All  right;  anythin’  to  please,”  mock¬ 
ingly. 

Thad  hated  to  meet  the  other’s  eyes. 
Physically  he  held  a  temporary  upper  hand; 
spiritually,  he  was  slipping,  losing  ground. 
The  man  would  wait  the  day  out  and  when 
darkness  came  he  could  make  that  door  un¬ 
detected.  That  was — well,  at  the  least,  it 
was  disconcerting. 

His  hand  was  sweating  against  the  ax- 
handle  and  he  felt  his  pul^  quickening.  It 
held  to  that  speedy  measure  and  he  felt 
his  skin  growing  fever  hot. 

Between  now  and  darkness,  then,  he 
must  do  one  thing  or  another.  He  must 
bring  himself  to  strike  wth  the  weapon  of 
a  mad  man  or  he  must  risk  the  fate  that  had 
befallen  Mclver. 

Sunlight,  from  a  crack  in  the  roof,  crept 
across  his  eyes  and  he  moved  out  of  it. 
Sunlight,  from  that  angle!  The  sun  had 
reached  its  height!  Darkness  was  half-way 
here  and  Delaney,  squatting  on  his  heels,  sat 
and  watched  him,  almost  indifferently, 
as  though  he  were  waiting  for  some  casual 
happening. 

With  their  positions  reversed  Thad  knew 
Red  Bart  would  not  hesitate.  He  would 
strike  his  life  out  with  a  savage  joy.  But 
he  was  not  Red  Bart.  He  want^  to  fight 
fair,  even  though  his  adversary  would  stop 
at  nothing. 

He  began  to  wish  that  Delaney 
would  make  some  desperate  deci¬ 
sion,  some  sudden  move:  a  lurch 
toward  that  door,  a  brash  attempt  to  seue 
the  gun,  which  would  let  down  all  bars. 
He  could  strike  then,  strike  to  maim  and 
kill.  But  Delaney  would  do  no  such  thing; 
he  would  wait  for  the  cover  of  night.  And 
in  the  darkness  he  could  not  even  strike 
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effectively  with  his  ax.  In  darkness  it 
would  be,  at  last,  man  to  man,  hand  to 
hand.  Man  to  man  and  hand  to  hand,  the 
fairest  terms  on  which  men  have  fought 
since  the  beginning  of  time.  Thad  Chester, 
a  youth,  less  than  a  week  from  a  drunken 
bum,  against  Red  Bart  Delaney,  who  had 
been  whipped  but  once  in  hand-to-hand 
fighting. 

A  fair  fight  it  would  be  when  darkness 
came,  if  it  be  fair  for  a  lad  who  had  never 
had  his  trial  to  go  against  a  woods  bully 
with  a  reputation  that  had  spread  far  over 
the  north.  Was  that  fair?  Had  he  a 
chance  in  a  fight  like  that,  with  the  record 
he  had  already  written  to  attest  to  his 
strengths  and  his  weaknesses? 

But  he  had  come  on  this  errand,  persisted 
in  it.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had 
driven  himself  to  a  grilling  task.  He  told 
himself  that  consciously,  forming  the  sen¬ 
tence  with  moving  lips  after  he  had  decided 
it  was  so.  For  die  first  time  he  had  put 
himself  to  a  great  task,  he  had  made  himself 
do  a  difficult  work.  He  had  made  himself 
keep  on  when  whisky  called  him  back! 
He  had  made  himself  travel  the  river  with 
better  speed  even  than  this  hardened  trav¬ 
eler  had  shown.  At  dawn  he  had  made 
himself  take  for  the  time  the  upper  hand  of 
this  fellow,  Delaney.  He  had  done  these 
things  because  he  believed  he  could  do  them! 

For  the  first  time  since  he  left  the  Dump, 
he  realized  how  he  had  accomplished  what 
was  behind  him.  Why,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  had  believed  in  himself!  He  had 
started  out  in  the  north  to  show  his  father 
he  had  manhood,  engaging  in  what  other 
men  considered  hardships  but  what  was  for 
him,  with  his  excess  of  youth’s  vitality,  only 
play.  He  had  encountered  the  first  real 
obstacle  of  his  experience  in  a  girl  and  from 
the  beginning  had  sensed  his  own  inade¬ 
quacy,  had  Imown  he  would  fail  with  her, 
and  had  failed. 

Casual  words  of  old  Tom  Tolman’s 
homely  philosophy  sp>oken  about  camp-fires 
came  back:  “It  ain’t  what  a  man  does  easy- 
like  that  counts;  it’s  what’s  hard  for  him  to 
do  that  shows  his  stuff.  Thinkin’  you  can 
do  a  job  is  nine-tenths  the  gettin’  ready  for 
it.  n  I  was  to  judge  a  man,  I’d  sooner 
see  him  in  one  tight  pinch  than  in  a  hundred 
places  where  he  knew  about  what  was  going 
to  happen.”  Homely  old  truisms,  and  yet, 
he  now  thought,  containing  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages. 


He  wiped  his  sweaty  hand  on  his  hm 
slowly.  He  had  to  do  this  thing,  he  knew 
he  h^  started  out  to  take  Red  Bait  badi 
and  he  must  do  that  or  know  that  the 
Dump’s  laughter  was  justified,  know  tint 
he  had  not  that  belief  in  self  which  matf, 
nothing  else  matter! 

Delaney  started  up  as  Thad’s  arm  a 
wide  back-hand  sweep  and  the  ax  went 
spinning  through  the  sashless  window.  The 
man  came  up,  arms  bent,  fists  clenching, 
cold  triumphant  fire  sweeping  into  his  eye. 

Thad  poised  in  mid-floor  and  his  vwce 
was  thick. 

“We  won’t  wait,  Delaney.  You’re  ri^t, 
damn  you — the  ax —  But  this,  it’s  dif¬ 
ferent.” 

His  rush  pinned  the  other  to  the  wall  f« 
a  second  and  the  man’s  breath  was  hot  on 
his  cheek.  His  first  blow  found  its  mad 
on  Delaney’s  chin  and  he  heard  the  bullet 
head  thud  against  the  log  and  drove  at 
Bart’s  stomach  with  the  other.  But  a 
knee,  snapping  upward,  half  lifted  him  from 
his  feet,  sent  nauseating  pain  tearing 
through  his  vitals  and  he  was  swung  bati, 
turned  around,  his  balance  rocked  by  a 
blow  in  the  face. 

He  had  pinned  one  of  Bart’s  arms  to  his 
side  and  with  the  other  hand  groped  for 
the  bearded  throat,  shielding  his  own  faa 
against  the  man’s  chest.  Another  blow 
on  the  temple  staggered  him  and  he  lost 
the  grip  which  had  held  one  of  Delaney’s 
hands  helpless. 

“ - damn  cub,  damn  drunken - ” 

The  words  sounded  hollowly  through  the 
pain  which  sickened  him  but  the  firk  ex¬ 
quisite  edge  of  that  suffering  was  turned  and 
he  resisted  the  efforts  to  drive  him  off,  to 
get  in  the  blow  that  would  throw  him  od 
balance.  He  grappled  blindly  for  the  arms 
that  flailed  at  him,  wound  his  foot  abort 
Red  Bart’s  lower  leg  and  then  went  down 
with  a  crash. 

He  was  curiously  alive  as  they  fell  skfc- 
ways,  face  to  face,  neither  having  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  fall,  and  as  they  strud  he 
let  go  his  clasp  of  the  man’s  body,  kicked 
and  rolled  free,  staggering  to  his  feet  dear 
across  the  room. 

“I  can!”  he  gasp)ed  aloud.  “I  caru'* 

He  tried  to  sidestep  as  Delaney  rushed 
with  a  husky  roar  of  rage  and  triumph  brt 
he  did  not  turn  the  trick;  neither  did  he  get 
in  the  blow  he  started  and  they  clinded 
again,  Delaney’s  head  grinding  hard  into  the 
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ijit  of  his  stomach,  one  of  Delaney’s  hands 
Hipping  his  wrist  and  as  he  tried  to  shove 
fite  sharp  teeth  sank  into  the  flesh  of  his 
palm* 

A  scream  of  pain  was  wrung  from  him  by 
that  but  the  quick  up-drive  of  a  knee  as  he 
Itt  go  and  reeled  backward  loosened  the 
damp  of  Delaney’s  jaws  and  this  time  when 
the  man  rushed  he  knew  he  could  get  in  that 
blow  and  struck  him  fairly  in  the  mouth 
with  a  rocking  force. 

Again  Delaney  roared  out  that  he  was 
a  drunken  cub  as  he  flung  out  his 
L  arms  for  a  new  hold  on  Thad’s  body. 
By  then  the  lad  realized  that  his  best 
diance  was  in  open  fighting.  The  other 
was  too  heavy,  too  abnormally  strong  for 
him  when  they  grappled  and  he  backed 
away,  swinging  again  at  the  lowered  head, 
lea{^  to  one  side  when  Red  Bart  dived  for 
him  and  gasping  out  that  he  could — ^he 
could! 

With  more  experience  in  such  battling  he 
might  have  dropped  on  his  adversary  be¬ 
cause  Delaney  missed  his  hold  and  scrubbed 
across  the  floor,  but  before  Thad  could  fol¬ 
low  that  advantage  the  man  was  up,  coining 
stealthily  toward  him. 

A  fierce  joy  was  surging  the  lad’s  veins, 
thought  of  danger,  consideration  of  the 
outcome  should  a  blow  drive  out  conscious¬ 
ness,  should  those  hands  find  hold'  on  his 
throat  were  all  gone.  This  was  a  test,  once 
and  for  all,  of  the  stuff  in  him.'  This  was 
die  manhood  he  had  been  sent  north  to  find. 
Such  thoughts  swirled  his  mind,  even  in  the 
heat  of  terrific  combat,  with  thick  dust 
dx^ing  him,  pain  scourging  him. 

Delaney  kicked  with  dexterity  and  the 
moccasin  struck  him  in  the  side,  driving  the 
hieath  from  him.  He  was  forced  to  close 
then  to  keep  his  feet  and  sickened  as  a  hard 
hud  slid  across  his  face,  and  fingers  felt  for 
his  eyeballs.  He  shook  off  the  menace  of 
gouging  and  they  waltzed  about  the  r(X)m 
dosel^ked. 

A  blanket  tripped  them  and  they  went 
down,  Delaney  twisting  with  his  last  frac- 
fion  of  balance  and  Thad  was  forced  to  bite 
a  cry  as  the  man’s  weight  crushed 
him. 

“So,”  Delaney  sobbed. 

_  He  broke  off  to  cough  as  his  fist  bashed 
^0  Thad’s  cheek  and  the  other  hand 
|»wed  for  the  boy’s  throat,  nails  digging 
into  the  flesh,  llie  cough  turned  that 


crisis,  for  with  a  quick  updrawing  of  his 
knees  Thad  half  rose  beneath  the  weight, 
pitched  sideways  and  when  they  went  down 
again  he  was  on  top.  ; 

But  he  was  unable  to  hold  there,  though  he 
shouted  that  he  could.  He  rained  blows  on 
the  man’s  face  but  it  would  not  stay  down. 
He  wrapped  his  legs  about  Delaney’s  legs 
but  Red  Bart  wriggled  loose.  His  wrist 
wras  caught  by  those  savage  teeth  again  but 
he  did  not  cry  out.  He  got  one  of  the  other’s 
hands  beneath  a  knee,  his  free  thumb  found 
a  wrindpipe  and  then  he  had  two  hands  to 
use. 

Still,  he  could  not  hold  his  throttling 
grip  and  when  Delaney  ,tore  the  hand  from 
beneath  the  prisoning  knee  it  swung  out, 
struck  a  cobblestone  that  had  once  been 
used  to  supplement  a  broken  stove-leg  and 
flung  it  upward. 

Thad  saw  it  coming  but  the  stone  grazed 
his  head  and  he  went  over  backward.  He 
got  half-way  to  his  feet  before  Delaney 
was  on  him  but  things  were  going  black. 
His  head  was  ringing  torment,  his  legs  and 
arms  were  heavy,  hard  to  lift,  let  alone 
move  adroitly.  He  was  going  out,  losing 
consciousness,  being  dragged  down  and 
beaten  and  he  could  not  help  himself. 

That  assertion  of  failure,  burning  through 
his  dazed  wits  in  a  white-hot  streak  of 
alarm,  gave  him  life  and  somehow  he  got  up, 
writh  Delaney  sobbing  as  he  clung  tO 
belt  to  hold  him  back  and  flung  himself 
about  and  free. 

Red  Bart  stood  in  mid-room  gasping. 
The  shirt  was  tom  from  his  torso.  The  skm 
beneath  a  mat  of  red  hair  was  scratched  and 
bruised.  Blood  trickled  into  his  beard  and 
in  his  eyes  was  the  light  of  a  mad  animal. 
In  the  stillness,  even  through  the  torrential 
rush  of  blood  in  his  owm  head,  Thad  Chester 
heard  that  bubbling,  gasping  breath,  real¬ 
ized  that  Delaney  would  not  longer  carry 
the  fight.  The  man  was  swaying,  stagger¬ 
ing,  edging  away,  preparing  to — 

The  boy  cried  hoarsely.  He  had  forgot¬ 
ten  the  gun  outside  but  now  Delaney  was 
after  it,  trying  to  edge  tow’ard  the  door  and 
he  stopped  as  Thad  charged  and  screened 
his  face  with  his  forearms  and  doubled  and 
fell  against  the  wall. 

But  he  had  his  feet  again  in  an  instant 
because  the  boy  was  reeling  with  weakness, 
brushing  blood  from  his  eyes,  and  when  they 
met  hands  found  Thad’s  throat.  Hard 
fingers  locking  about  his  neck,  biting  into 
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his  flesh,  tearing  it  and  shutting  off  his 
breath. 

They  fell  and  as  they  fell  another  pair  of 
hands  locked  on  another  throat  and  felt 
the  gristly  windpipe  slip  beneath  their 
pressure.  So,  rolling  on  the  floor,  each  with 
a  strangle  hold,  will  matched  will.  Blood 
seemed  ready  to  burst  Thad’s  ear-drums, 
spasmodic,  choking  ran  the  length  of  his 
chest  but  he  could  not  cough.  He  twisted 
his  head,  seeking  to  tear  it  free.  His  foot 
found  pressure  on  Red  Bart’s  chest  and  he 
shoved  tentatively. 

It  was  all  so  slow,  now,  movement  was  so 
ponderous,  so  deliberate.  The  pain  of 
actual  grip  on  his  throat,  the  darkness,  the 
pressure  in  his  ears,  the  bursting  of  his 
lungs  hammered  at  his  will,  but  lus  deter¬ 
mination  would  not  yield. 

And  then  he  was  drenched  with  water. 
His  throat,  his  lungs,  his  head  filled  with — 
with  water?  Under  Heaven,  it  was  air! 
He  was  breathing.  He  had  broken  Red 
Bart’s  hold  and  his  own  clutch  was 
secure! 

He  lay  there  a  long,  long  time,  coughing, 
strangling,  squeezing  Ws  eyes  shut  while  the 
other  struggled  feebly.  Hands  tugged  at 
his  wrists  but  the  fingers  would  not  hold. 
They  groped  feebly  again  and  again  but 
each  time  the  effort  was  weaker.  The  man 
trembled;  strange  and  terrible  sounds  came 
from  him  and  then  he  lay  stiU. 

Thad  opened  his  eyes  and  relaxed  the 
grip  of  his  hands.  A  retching  moan,  long- 
drawn,  came  from  Delaney.  The  boy 
hitched  himself  to  his  knees  and  fell  dizzily 
across  that  prone  body.  His  own  breath 
was  shallow  and  swift  and  things  were  fad¬ 
ing  away.  Even  that  sweet  air,  as  tangible 
as  water  itself,  could  not  keep  his  mind  clear. 
Slowly  he  unbuckled  his  belt  and  dragged  it 
through  its  loops.  He  drew  Bart’s  wrists 
together  painfully  and  pinned  them  to  the 
small  of  the  man’s  back  with  a  knee.  Then, 
with  the  greatest  care  he  had  ever  exercised 
in  his  life,  he  bound  them  tight. 

After  a  long,  long  time  he  roused  again. 
His  fingers  groped  along  the  moaning  man 
beneath  him.  Another  belt  came  free.  He 
boimd  the  ankles  with  that,  putting  into  the 
last  long  pull  on  the  leather  the  final  iota 
of  strength  that  remained  in  him. 

Red  Bart  Delaney  was  his,  boimd  hand 
and  foot.  He  had  done  what  he  had  to  do, 
what  he  had  believed  he  could  do,  and  let 
go  all  holds. 


CHAPTER  XI 

ORDS  aroused  him.  'The  wonk 
were. 

“He  done  what  he  come  foil" 

Thad  found  himself  sitting  up,  stariM 
into  the  fading  sunset.  In  the  doonuy 
stood  a  man,  rifle  under  his  arm.  He  couM 
not  make  out  features  but  the  voice  nn 
Tolman’s  and  after  he  had  said  those  words 
he  turned  sharply  to  say  to  another: 

“Stay  there,  Billie.  He’s  all  right,  but 
it’s  nothin’  for  a  girl  to  look  at.’’ 

Nothing  for  a  girl  to  look  at,  either,  tw 
nights  later  when  they  camped  at  the  foot  cl 
Zhing-wauk  Lake.  Hands  bound  behind 
him,  morose,  watching  the  others.  Red  But 
sat  against  a  smooth  boulder. 

Tolman  was  cleaning  a  pike  down  at  the 
shore  and  Thad  stood  beside  Billie  Comptoi 
winding  a  clean  cloth  about  his  wrist  where 
the  marks  of  teeth  were. 

Until  then  they  had  not  spoken  of  tk 
thing  so  high  in  the  consciousness  of  each, 
but  when  Thad  looked  at  the  girl  and  saw 
her  eyes  so  fast  on  him,  he  knew  it  must  be 
said. 

“I  guess,  Billie,  I’ve  got  a  lot  to  thank 
you  for,’’  he  said,  trying  to  make  his  voke 
sound  natural. 

“No,  Thad,  nothing  at  all.  It’s  I  who-’ 

He  did  not  notice  that  her  voice  hid 
broken,  so  concerned  was  he  with  the  thinj 
he  must  say.  He  wanted  to  say  it  gently, 
now;  once,  in  the  beginning  back  there  hi 
the  cabin,  he  had  been  bitter,  but  he  was 
bitter  no  longer;  yet  he  knew  she  must 
understand  him. 

“It’s  funny,  but  I  guess  I’m  not  the  kind 
that  would  do  for  you,  Billie.  You  see,  I 
don’t  amount  to  a  great  deal.  This  wasn't 
much.  I  just  sort  of  had  it  to  do.  But 
now — I  guess  I’ve  got  to  go  out  and  do  i 
lot  of  tfings.  And  so — well,  you  needn't 
say  whatever  it  was  you  thought  you  w« 
obliged  to  say.’’ 

A  stumbling,  fumbling  attempt,  but  die 
girl  knew  what  was  in  his  heart.  She  kne* 
that  he  had  looked  death  in  the  face  to 
see  life.  She  knew  that  he  thought  her  t 
silly  little  fool  who  would  never  know  lift 
She  knew  that  even  though  she  had  been  i 
factor  in  letting  him  find  himself  she  had 
sent  him  into  Hie  shadow  lightly,  selfishly, 
to  exercise  her  power  over  a  man;  he  knew 
that  too,  and  held  her,  because  of  it,  k* 
than  the  dust. 
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She  knew  these  things,  but  she  took  it 
;tiin/ting  and  said  steadily: 

“Very  well,  Thad.  I  think  I  understand.”^ 

And  again  two  days  passed;  Red  Bart 
fas  in  jaU  and  the  Dump  was  getting  back 
to  normal  from  its  second  upheaval.  Billie 
Compton  was  at  Tolman’s  feet,  crying  her 
heart  out  after  that  long,  long  talk  and 
saying  again  and  again:  “I  don’t  blame 
hun— but  I’ve  grown  up — I’ve  grown  up.” 

For  an  interval  the  old  cruiser  stroked 
her  yellow  hair  with  his  hard  hand  and  his 
eyes  were  far  away. 

Thad  Chester  was  gone,  rather  savagely, 
ilffuptly,  packing  his  things  and  saying 
good-by  to  the  Dump.  No,  he  wouldn’t 
be  back,  he  had  said.  He  had  things  to  do; 
life  was  full  of  things  waiting  to  be  done. 

The  old  man  shook  cold  ashes  from  his 
pipe. 

“Now,  let  me  git  up.  Sister,”  he  said  and 


gently  lifted  her  head  from  his  knees.  “I 
got  just  about  time.” 

She  sat  on  one  hip  on  the  floor,  wiping  her 
eyes;  sober  eyes,  now;  more  lovely  than  they 
ever  had  been,  with  womanhood  there  in¬ 
stead  of  deviltry. 

“Make  what.  Uncle  Tom?”  she  asked. 

“Town,  an’  th’  train  for  th’  Straits.  I 
’spect  his  daddy’ll  know  where  to  find  him. 
If  he  don’t.  I’ll  have  to  fuss  around  until  I 
pick  up  his  trail  myself.” 

She  did  not  move,  did  not  speak.  As  he 
pulled  the  old  valise  from  under  his  bunk 
he  looked  at  her  and  winked  soberly. 

“Of  course  I’m  goin’  after  him!  It 
^wouldn’t  be  lady-like  for  you  to,  would  it? 
An’  somebody’s  got  to,  ain’t  they?  Lofd, 
yes:  somebody’s  got  to!” 

He  cleared  his  throat  gruffly,  in  irritation. 
He  had  experienced  too  much  emotion  of 
late  for  an  old  codger. 


T WO  Extremely  Effervescent  V^(^velettes 
in  J^xt  iStContKs  Everybody  s 

**The  Long  Rider''  by  William  Corcoran  is  a 
Western  novelette  with  a  bit  of  love  and  a  whirlwind  of 
action. 

"Del  Rio  Peaches"  by  Millard  Ward  is  a  corking 
yarn  of  gun  running  to  a  Central  American  country 
with  a  toy  revolution  letting  of  steam  in  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  manner. 

{Don't  forget!  A  new  issue  of  Everybody's  every 
month  on  the  20th.) 
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He  was  a  big,  clean,  competent, 
sanely  functioning  human  nm- 
chine — young,  not  in  years,  but 
with  the  youth  that  leaves  some 
men  only  when  the  spirit  departs,  and  we 
bury  them.  He  was  no  more  than  a 
random  acquaintance — we  met  on  a  park 
bench — but  Bill  Morgan  left  upon  me  an 
extraordinarily  deep  impression.  Oddly 
enough,  it  is  his  hands  that  I  remember 
first,  large,  shapely,  well-cared-for,  and  com¬ 
petent. 

“Competent”  is  the  word  that  best  sum¬ 
marizes  the  man.  1  recall  thinking  at  the 
time  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  a 
country  where  a  man  like  that  had  to  sit  on 
a  park  bench  in  a  crowded  city  and  watch 
the  fountain  play,  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up. 

I  was  waiting  for  a  delayed  check  from 
home.  What  he  was  waiting  for,  or  if  it 
came  to  him,  I  do  not  know.  He  was  there 
one  day,  and  the  next — a  big,  hearty,  sandy- 
headed,  freckled  creature,  casual  and  pic¬ 
turesque  in  his  language,  illiterate  but  force¬ 
fully  graphic  in  his  power  to  make  one  see 
what  he  had  seen — and  then  he  was  gone, 
and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

But  he  had  passed  through  experiences 


that  never  come  to  us  who  dream  of  thea 
In  those  competent  hands  he  had  held  the 
high  justice  and  the  low;  he  had  been  law, 
judge  and  jury,  and  executioner;  and  he 
had  functioned  as  casually  and  unemo¬ 
tionally  as  he  might  have  at  his  favorite 
game  of  Kelly  pool. 

“So  you’re  aimin’  to  be  a  writer,  hey?”he 
asked  me.  “Sometimes  I  wish  I  was- 
some  of  the  things  I’ve  seen  and  went 
through  with  would  make  a  middlin’  til 
yam.  Probably  the  home  folb  hen 
wouldn’t  believe  it  to  any  great  extent,  bit 
I’ll  bet  my  hat  they’d  rej^  it.  I’vebeei 
around  a  bit.” 

So  had  I,  as  I  modestly  informed  him 

“Oh,  yes — this  sort  of  thing—”  Hi 
v(dde  gesture  might  have  included  ami 
swept  into  the  dust-bin  all  the  cities  of  the 
ear  A.  “What  I  mean,  I’ve  sort  of  bea 
down  at  the  roots  of  things,  where  the  dit 
sticks.  Say,  now,  if  you  want  a  yam,  tab 
this  here  thing.” 

He  produced  a  newspap)er  and 
out  an  item.  It  was  a  protest  again# 
the  British  monopoly  in  rubber,  swd  # 
suggested  that  the  United  States  develop 
rubber  plantations  in  its  own  tropical  poo- 
sessions. 
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“Rne  idea,”  approved  Bill  Morgan; 
if  the  rubber  lands  in  the  Philippines 
tod  the  folks  who  live  in  ’em  are  anything 
fte  them  in  South  America,  why,  your 
Unde  Dudley  ain’t  takin’  any.” 

He  unbuttoned  a  cuff  and  bared  a  mighty 
nm,  clean  and  powerful,  like  the  rest  of 
him.  Part  way  between  wrist  and  elbow 
ws  a  broad,  irregular  band  like  a  bracelet, 
of  fivid,  shiny  skin  that  resembled  the  cica- 
tnx  left  by  a  scald. 

“I  got  that  down  there,”  he  went  on, 
*dong  with  some  other  things  to  remember 
the  rubber  country  by  that  are  deeper, 
b«,  in  a  way  of  speakin’,  ain’t  visible  to  the 
■ked  eye.” 

ONE  of  his  cousins  had  been  secretary 
of  a  syndicate  which  had  purchased 
a  rubber  concession  from  the  Bra- 
dan  Government,  and  he  had  persuaded 
the  other  officials  that  Bill  was  the  right 
“an  to  go  down  and  get  the  lay  of  the 
hod. 

“Well,  we  all  make  mistakes,”  said  Bill; 
“tod  ^t  was  their’s  and  mine. 

“Skippin’  the  preliminaries,  you  can  pic- 
^me  travelin’  up  country  on  the  Amazon 
nom  Rio  in  a  galatea  boat,  which  is  a  boat 


with  a  roof  on  it,  an’  rowed  by  Indians 
which  wear  cotton  drawers  inside  the  city 
limits. 

“With  me  was  a  skinny  little  Portugee 
geezer  who  was  the  Brazilian  representative 
of  the  B.  &  A.  Rubber  Co.  He  was  a  queer 
little  dude,  in  a  suit  of  white  cheese-cloth 
and  a  pan-ny-ma  hat,  with  a  face  the  color 
of  a  new  suitcase,  an’  black  rat-tails  on  each 
side  of  his  mouth  that  was  waxed  an’ 
twisted  till  you  could  pick  your  teeth  with 
’em,  an’  he  carried  a  dinky  little  yellow 
cane  with  a  white  china  horse’s  head  on  it. 
To  round  him  off,  he  had  great  big  black 
eyes  that  made  you  think  of  Carmen  the 
b^utiful  cigaret  smoker. 

!‘His  name  was  Don  Joao  da  Silva,  but  I 
got  to  callin’  him  Silver  Joe,  an’,  for  all  his 
make-up,  I’m  tellin’  the  cock-ey^  world  he 
was  a  real  nmn. 

“We  was  eight  weeks  gettin’  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  rubber  swamps,  through  the 
heat,  mosquitoes,  flies  an’  o^er  things  which 
work  their  fellow  man  for  a  livin’  along 
the  Amazon.  But  one  day  Silver  Joe  says 
we  was  there,  though  it  looked  just  like 
anywhere  else  to  me,  an’  we  tied  our  old 
housescow  to  some  trees  that  grew  out  of  the 
water,  an’  our  Indians  give  their  college 
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yell,  an’  all  of  ’em  but  two  went  oflf  some¬ 
where  to  visit  their  relations.  Joe  an’  me, 
with  them  two  to  tote  our  duds,  started 
to  hoof  it  through  the  big  woods  to  a 
station  where  Joe  says  a  government 
agent  was  waitin’  to  show  me  over  the 
property. 

“Animals!  say,  there  was  things  that 
walked,  and  crawled,  and  flew,  and  swum 
in  that  jungle  that  a  feller  never  expects  to 
see  outside  of  the  D.  T.’s.  Nights  we 
roosted  in  the  trees  like  chickens,  me  tyin’ 
myself  to  a  limb  so’s  I  wouldn’t  fall  into 
the  yawp  of  what  might  be  waitin’  under 
my  perch  with  its  mouth  open. 

then  we  was  two  days  on  that 

\X/  hike,  we  hears  one  afternoon  a 
y  V  noise  deep  in  the  woods  like 
somebody  w-as  rollin’  empty  barrels  down¬ 
stairs. 

“Pedro  an’  Big  Casino  (Pedro  was  Pedro’s 
name,  an’  I  called  the  other  bearer  Big 
Casino  because  I  couldn’t  twist  my  tongue 
to  his  real  moniker,  an’  he  was  a  big  mutt) — 
well,  them  two  stopped  and  looked  at  each 
other  like  a  feller  does  when  he  remembers 
he’s  forgot  to  mail  his  wife’s  letters,  an’ 
Pedro  says  'TunduyP  an’  Casino  says, 
‘Urgh-h-h!’  an’  his  teeth  b^n  to  rattle,  an’ 
they  both  throw  down  their  loads  like  the 
six  o’clock  whistle  has  blew. 

“I  looks  at  Joe,  an’  he  looks  back  kinda 
funny,  whirlin’  his  little  cane  with  the 
horse’s  head  which  he  never  let  go  of,  an’ 
which  was  mighty  handy  killin’  rattle¬ 
snakes. 

“  ‘Eet  ees  Indians,’  he  says. 

“  ‘Probably  our  gang  has  got  home  an’ 
their  friends  is  givdn’  ’em  a  sarah-nade,’ 
I  says.  ‘Let’s  go  over  an’  see  if  we  can  buy 
a  loaf  of  bread.’ 

“Then  I  seen  Pedro  an’  Big  Casino  was 
almost  whimp)erin’,  an’  I  ast  Joe  what  was 
the  idea,  an’  he  says  they  are  afraid. 

“  ‘Why,  they  ain’t  wild  Indians,  are 
they?’  I  says,  an’  I  felt  the  first  cool  feelin’ 
since  I’d  hit  Brazil. 

“Joe  give  me  a  pityin’  look.  ‘They  are 
verree  wild,  saneyor,’  he  says. 

“  ‘But  they  don’t  take  scalps  or  nothin’ 
like  that,  do  they?’  I  asts. 

“  ‘No,  saneyor,  but  they  cut  off  the  head,' 
he  says,  an’  with  that  I  remembered  that 
I’d  read  something  of  the  sort  somewhere, 
but  I  thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  ancient 
history. 


“  ‘What  we  waitin’  for?’  I  says,  and  I 
turned  round  pronto,  which,  if  you  don’t 
know,  means  danm  sudden. 

“But  Joe  says  it’s  no  use  to  go  back;  that 
the  tunduys — which  is  drums  made  outti 
.hollow  trees — means  the  Indians  knows  we 
are  there,  an’  that  our  one  best  bet  is  to 
beat  it  for  the  rubber  station  more  pronto 
than  pronto.  With  that,  he  lets  out  a 
double-jointed  cuss  in  Portugee  an’  jabs 
a  pistol  into  Pedro’s  belly,  who  had  give 
signs  of  boltin’. 

“If  they  was  wild  Indians  in  the  woods, 
I  ast  Joe  how-come  there  is  a  government 
chap  at  the  station. 

“  ‘Eet  may  be  that  he  ees  not,  saneyor,’ 
says  Joe,  makin’  little  crosses  in  the  air  widi 
his  finger.  ‘Eet  ees  that  Enrique  has  kk 
a  man  in  Rio,  an’  he  have  to  take  thees  job 
or  be  hang,  so  he  come  here.’ 

“All  afternoon  we  hear  them  tunduys, 
sometimes  to  the  right,  an’  sometimes  to 
the  left,  but  we  don’t  see  no  Indians.  At 
sundown  we  make  the  station,  which  was  a 
snug  little  bungalow  perched  up  on  fifteen- 
foot  stak^  in  a  clearin’  with  some  Indian 
shanties  behind  it. 

“This  Enrique  chap  was  roostin’^up  on 
the  front  porch,  smokin’  a  cigaret  with  a 
rifle  acrost  his  knees,  an’  lookin’  like  a  twin 
to  Silver  Joe,  except  that  Enrique  wears  a 
beard.  Well,  Joe  an’  him  makes  a  palaver 
in  Portugee,  an’  he  lets  down  a  ladder  an’ 
they  kisses  each  other,  an’  Enrique  lets  os 
all  in,  though  he  was  kinda  leery  about 
Pedro  an’  Casino,  saydn’  all  his  own  gang 
had  took  to  the  timber  when  the  tunduys 
started  thumpin’. 

“He  give  us  some  supper,  which  m 
polluted  with  garlic,  an’  Joe  an’  me  hit 
the  hay  in  a  couple  of  bunks  in  the  bun¬ 
galow,  ■  while  Enrique  made  Casino  and 
Pedro  get  out  and  get  under,  so  to  speak, 
spreadin'  their  blankets  at  the  roots  of 
the  house. 

WAS  in  the  middle  of  playin’  Kelly  pool 

I  with  Hink  Sweezy  an’  Butch  Homer, 
^  when  I  come  to,  settin’  up  in  the  bunk, 
an’  with  the  roots  of  my  hair  ticklin’  like  a 
breeze  was  blowin’  through  it.  There  wasi 
bright  moon,  an’  in  a  patch  of  it  on  the  floor 
by  the  window  I  seen  Silver  Joe  settin’  oosa- 
legged  an’  smokin’  a  cigaret  an’  lookin’  at 
me  kinda  mournful. 

“  ‘For  the  luwa  Mike  what  woke  me  upr 
I  ast. 
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«‘£et  ees  the  Aguarunas,  my  saneyor,’ 
Joe  says,  tappin’  gentle  on  the  floor  with 
t  little  cane. 

"Well,  I  lit  a  match  an’  looked  at  the 
lihnkets.  ‘I  can’t  find  none,’  I  says,  ‘what 
i]o  they  look  like?’ 

"‘Al-ways  you  make  the  joke,  Saneyor 
Bed  Morgan,’  says  Joe  ‘which  ees  well;  for 
50 we  s^  die  with  the  smile,  yes.’ 

“An’  just  then  there  come  one  awful 
stieech  from  out  in  the  big  woods,  an’  my 
kiir  b^un  to  shimmy  again. 

“•Indians!’  I  says. 

“‘Si,  saneyor  —  Aguarunas,  the  most 
hued  of  them  all,’  says  Joe,  lightin’  another 
c^t  “Soon  they  come  an’  take  the 
kads,  yes.’ 

“  ‘An’  what  will  we  be  doin’?’  I  ast,  not 
iMnin’  that  they  would  take  mine  without 
tt  argument. 

“•Eef  we  have  the  guns,  saneyor,  per¬ 
iapt  we  do  mooch,’  says  Joe;  ‘but  Pedro,  he 
lave  gone  into  the  forest,  an’  he  have  take 
iB  die  guns.’ 

“  ‘Not  mine,  he  ain’t,’  I  says,  an’  dives 
ior  the  bunk  where  I  had  stuck  my  .45  auto- 
mtic  under  the  blanket,  an’  then  I  sa}^ 
KTCtal  different  varieties  of  damns,  for  it 
■sn’t  there. 

“‘Can’t  we  get  outta  here  an’  head  for 
4e  river  before  they  come?’  I  ast  Joe. 

““Out  there  is  one  who  has  tried,  sane¬ 
yor,’  says  Joe,  pointin’  outta  the  window; 
hit  I  wo(^  advise  that  the  saneyor  not 
hok’ 


“Well,  I  didn’t  take  his  advice,  an’  out 
iketein  the  grass  an’  the  moonlight  was 
Kg  Casino  layin’  with  a  long  arrow  be- 
twen  his  shoulders,  an’  —  well,  he  was 
iorter  by  a  head  than  when  I  seen  him 
iBt,  an’  for  a  minute  I  was  wishin’  there 
w  a  nice  low  peach  tree  handy  which 
I  could  hang  over.  Then  I  begins  to  get 
ati 

“I  went  out  in  the  front  room,  an’  there 
W  Enrique  settin’  on  a  bench,  smokin’ 
an’  hummin’  a  little  tune  with 
ks  Wl  tied  up  in  a  rag.  To  shorten 
Ns,  ^t  yellow  pup  Pedro  had  done  a 
PwdKlimbin’  job  in  the  night,  an’  had 
tehind  Enrique  in  his  bare  feet  an’ 

Cbim  a  wallop  on  the  dome,  an’  then 
stole  the  guns.  An’  poor  old  Casino, 
•ko  wasn’t  no  traitor,  had  tried  to  stop 
an’  some  one  out  in  the  wcxxls 
•d  give  Casino  his  with  an  arrow  in  the 
kick. 


DO  YOU  know  them  rummies  out 
there?’  I  ast  Enrique,  an’  he  saym 
they  was  old  Chid  Jorge  an'  lus 
tribe,  an’  iey  had  just  come  into  that 
neighborhood  after  bein’  away  awhile,  an’ 
was  drivin’  the  rubber  men  out  an’  raisin’ 
hell  general. 

“Well,  me  gettin’  madder  all  the  time 
thinkin’  what  they  had  done  to  Big  Casino, 
I  ast  Enrique  to  holler  down  to  Chief 
Jorge  for  me  that  if  he  .had  a  drop  of 
sportin’  blood  in  him,  he’d  send  his  best 
scrapper  out  on  the  grass  in  the  moonlight, 
an’  I’d  take  him  on  for  six  or  ten  rounds, 
win,  lose  or  draw — only  I  meant  to  make 
it  a  finish.  You  see,  1  used  to  swing  a 
fair  mitt  at  the  old  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  an’  a  man 
never  forgets  it. 

“Enrique  looked  at  me  like  he  thought 
I  was  bugs.  ‘What! — the  saneyor  would 
go  down  there?’  he  ast,  pointin’  to  vriiere 
poor  Casino  was  lyin’  on  his  face — or  would 
have  been,  only  the  Aguarunas  had  took  it 
with  ’em.  ‘Eet  ees  madness,’  he  says. 
‘What’s  the  diff?’  I  says;  ‘they’re  cornin’ 
up  here,  ain’t  they?’ 

“Little  Silver  Joe  come  out  swingin’  his 
cane  an’  looked  up  at  me,  an’  says,  ‘Eef 
you  go,  I  will  go  with  you,  Saneyor  Beel 
Morgan.  Eet  ees  better  than  to  wait  here, 
yes — but  I  theenk  bes’  of  all  ees  thees — ’ 
an’  he  presses  a  spring  in  the  cane  an’  pulls 
out  a  shiny  stiletto  with  a  blade  a  foot  long 
an’  offers  it  to  me,  horse’s  head  first,  an’ 
says,  ‘After  you,  saneyor,’  with  a  bow  like 
a  chap  outta  one  of  Laura  Jean  Elizabeth’s 
novels. 

“I  tells  him  to  put  it  up,  ’cause  if  we’re 
goin’  to  get  killed,  let  Jorge  do  it  in  the 
regular  way,  but  I  had  a  hunch  that  we 
wasn’t,  an’  in  the  meantime  would  Enrique 
please  holler  down  that  I  was  ready  to  meet 
Jorge’s  best  battler  catch  weights.  Marquis 
of  Queensberry — or  he  could  make  it  a 
wrastlin’  bout  if  he  wanted  to,  providin’  he 
didn’t  bar  the  strangle-hold. 

“Enrique  couldn’t  get  me  at  all,  but  Silver 
Joe  had  a  grain  of  gray  stuff  in  his  bean,  an’ 
he  put  up  his  stiletto  an’  stepped  out  on  the 
front  porch  an’  begun  a  palaver.  It  didn’t 
sound  none  like  what  I  told  him  to  say,  but 
he  musta  got  it  across,  for  pretty  soon  there 
come  a  lot  of  yowlin’  from  the  bushes  an’ 
Joe  tells  me  that  Chief  Jorge  is  down  there 
himself,  an’  is  took  by  my  idea. 

“So  I  took  off  my  shirt  an’  tied  my  sus¬ 
penders  round  my  waist  an’  done  a  little 
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shadow  boxin’  to  loosen  up  the  old  soup 
bones,  an’  then  I  climbs  down  the  ladder 
which  me  an’  Joe  has  let  down.  Joe  wanted 
to  go,  too;  but  I  says  no,  it’s  my  funeral;  an’ 
besides,  I  figured  I  could  handle  one  Indian 
all  right,  if  there  wasn’t  interference  from 
the  bleachers. 

“So  I  walked  out  where  the  moon  was 
shinin’,  an’  all  round  the  clearin’  the  tall 
trees  was  wavin’  slow  overhead  an’  the 
bushes  was  rustlin’,  an’  I  could  hear  the  big 
dewdrops  splashin’  on  the  leaves.  I  begun 
to  wonder  where  was  the  Aguarunas,  an’ 
then  I  seen  ’em. 

“All  along  the  edge  of  the  jungle  they  was 
squattin’  in  the  shadow  of  the  bushes. 
There  musta  been  two  hundred  of  ’em,  an’ 
they  never  moved  or  said  nothing,  just  set 
an’  stared  at  me,  an’  I  could  see  the  shine 
of  their  eyes  like  so  many  cats. 

“I  forgot  that  they  couldn’t  talk  United 
States,  or  maybe  I  was  some  flustered. 
Anyway,  I  nods  an’  says,  ‘Well,  gents, 
where’s  your  champ?’  I  says,  an’  nobody 
says  a  word;  but  I  seen  their  eyes  roll,  an’ 
then  I  seen  him. 

“Say,  I  seen  some  big  pugs  in  my  time, 
but  the  chap  that  come  prancin’  outta  that 
jungle  had  a  pile  on  any  of  ’em.  He 
wasn’t  so  tall  as  big  Jess,  but  he  didn’t  lack 
much  of  it,  an’  he  had  more 'than  Jeff’s 
beef,  an’  all  the  spring  an’  pep  that  made 
Jack  Johnson  a  world-beater.  Muscles! 
When  I  got  a  squint  at  ’em,  I  thinks  to 
myself:  ‘Bill,  if  this  bird  runs  true  to  form, 
you  sure  have  bit  off  a  mouthful — an’  if  he 
ever  gets  you  in  a  clinch,  oh  boy!’ 


an’  covers  ’em  with  both  hands,  when  I 
gives  him  the  left  to  the  button  as  Wdas 
I  dast  an’  not  bust  my  hand. 

“He  teetered  on  his  pins,  an’  I  thou^ 

I  had  him  goin’,  an’  I  heard  Silverj* 
holler  from  the  porch: 

“  ‘Bravo,  my  saneyor!’ 

“An’  then,  as  I  got  set  to  put  over  the 
haymaker,  my  foot  slipped  on  the  ua  i  . 
grass,  an’  we  come  together.  I  ® 

“He  got  his  arms  round  me  an’  squeezed  P  ^ 
till  my  eyes  was  poppin’;  but  I  still  had  my 
mitts  loose,  an’  I  grabbed  for  his  pigtaj 
an’  missed  it,  but  got  an  ear  instead,  an’ 
twisted  the  rings  outta  it.  He  howled  an' 
put  more  steam  into  his  squeeze,  but  he 
didn’t  know  enough  to  flop  me,  so  I  dk 
mantles  his  other  ear  an’  then  his  nose  an’ 
lip,  an’  has  both  hands  full  of  bone  jeweby, 
the  loss  of  which  pained  him  consideraWe. 

“He  counters  by  tryin’  to  bite  a  hunk 
outta  my  bare  shoulder,  an’  I  says,  ‘Yot 

big  - !’  an’  gets  my  thumbs  into  his 

throat.  He’d  sweat  an’  started  his  grea* 
to  runnin’,  so  I  got  a  good  holt,  an’  pretty 
soon  we  went  to  the  grass  with  me  on  top, 
an’  I  guess  I  was  seein’  red. 

“When  I  set  up,  there  was  Silver  Joe,  twirl¬ 
in’  his  cane  an’  blowin’  out  smoke  thou^tfnl 
“  ‘You  have  keel  heem,  saneyor,’  ht 
says,  ‘which  ees  verree  good,’  an’  I  heard  the 
Aguarunas  howlin’  like  wolves,  an’  then 
my  lamps  went  out. 


WHEN  I  come  to,  it  was  broad  diy- 
light.  I  was  on  a  cane  bed inu 
Indian  shanty,  with  Silver  J« 
leanin’  over  me,  an’  Enrique  settin’  in  the 
doorway,  smokin’  a  cigaret  an’  lettin’  hh 
feet  hang  over. 

“While  I  was  yawnin’  an’  feelin’  forbM 
an’  blue  places,  an’  findin’  plenty,  Joe  give 
me  the  lay  of  things,  which  was  tint 
Jorge’s  boys  had  jumped  us  after  the 
an’  took  us  off  to  their  main  village.  They 
hadn’t  croaked  us,  says  Joe,  because  Joip 
wanted  to  meet  personal  the  guy  that  hk 
laid  big  Washula  cold,  the  said  Wash  havin’ 
enjoyed  a  heavy  local  rep  as  a  scrapper. 

“I  ast  Joe  what  was  the  next  move  aftff 
Jorge  had  seen  me,  an’  Joe  says  a  funeral 
‘But  we  have  the  knife,  saneyor,’  he  says, 
showin’  the  little  cane,  ‘an’  with  eet  we  can 
give  him  the  gran’  cheat.’ 

“I  told  Joe  to  hold  his  horses,  includin’ 
the  one  on  the  cane;  as  I  wasn’t 
of  dyin’  so  lone  as  there  was  somethin  e* 


“y  yE  COMES  dancin’  on,  an’  all  his 

I'  I  fellow  citizens  leaned  forward  with 
JL  their  hands  on  their  knees  like  so 
many  outfielders. 

“As  he  come  dost  I  seen  that  outside  of 
tattoo  marks  he  didn’t  have  on  enough  to 
tie  up  a  cut  finger.  There  was  a  big  bone 
spike  through  his  nose  an’  another  in  his 
lip  an’  rings  in  his  ears,  an’  he  had  his  hair 
in  a  braid,  an’  all  over  him  he  was  shiny 
with  grease. 

“He  didn’t  know  no  ring  manners,  like 
shakin’  hands,  an’  when  he  was  six  feet  off 
he  lets  a  roar  outta  him  like  a  bull  lion  an’ 
jumps,  kickin’  straight  out  in  front  of  him 
with  a  number  fourteen  bare  foot. 

“I  seen  he  was  goin’  to  fight  dirty,  which 
suited  me,  so  I  ducks  an’  pastes  him  with 
my  right  to  the  guts,  an’  he  says,  ‘Urmph!’ 
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(0^  I  thought  mebbe  we  could  get  this 

Se  boy  to  listen  to  reason,  seein’  how  he 
been  such  a  sport  about  pullin’  off  the 
(^between  me  an’  Wash. 

’“Just  then  I  remembered  that  I  hadn’t 
loond  my  watch,  an’  I  tore  off  a  few,  ’cause 
ifisn’t  on  me,  nor  much  of  anything  else 
ig((h  mentionin’,  except  a  few  matches 
u’  some  loose  change  in  one  of  my  pants 
pjckets,  an’  my  money-belt  which  was 
round  my  leg.  I  didn’t  even  have 

^shirt. 

“Pretty  soon  a  girl  fetched  us  our  break- 
iBt,  an’  when  she  set  the  basket  down  I 
boked  pronto  at  the  roof  an’  coughed  so’s 
to  give  her  a  chanst  to  pick  up  whatever 
it’d  dropped;  but  she  hadn’t  dropped 
Ndtin’,  an’  I  soon  seen  all  the  other  women 
itown  dressed  that  way. 

“The  breakfast  wasn’t  bad  after  the  gar- 
kFdhad  at  Enrique’s  place;  but  what  we 
lie  I  don’t  know.  I  ast  no  questions  be- 
Miand  ’cause  I  was  hungry,  and  I  ast 
ne  afterward  ’cause  I  wanted  to  do  busi- 
KBwith  Jorge  on  a  full  stummick. 

"When  we  was  through  with  the  eats  an’ 
rd  tipped  the  waitress  a  quarter,  which  she 
ttek  in  her  mouth,  a  half  dozen  of  Jorge’s 
liAifs  come  an’  took  us  along  just  as  we 
ns,  which  was  0.  K.  for  Joe  an’  Enrique, 
tat  I  didn’t  have  no  shirt. 

"Jorge’s  town  had  walls  more  than  twenty 
tathi^,  an’  every  so  often  there  was  a  bozo 
lith  a  spear  on  his  shoulder  like  a  shovel 
ptiollin’  his  beat,  which  was  why  Jorge 
n’t  bothered  to  tie  us  up.  There  was 
man’  rows  of  them  little  malucca  houses 
up  on  wooden  stakes,  an’  near  the 
Jtae  was  a  tall  thing  built  of  beams  which 
wed  like  an  oil  derrick,  but  which  Enrique 
W*  ws  a  war  tower. 

"Wdl,  the  cits  crowded  into  the  streets 
fethey  do  on  a  circus  day  in  a  hick  town 
f  tao  the  elephant  goes  by,  an’  it  didn’t  take 
;  *  Scarin’  to  see  that  I  was  the  main  at- 
1  tattoo,  an’  was  gettin’  more  notice  from 
1’  tap’s  folks  than  I  ever  will  on  Broadway. 

15^  it  was  my  red  hair  an’  white  skin 
I  jy  the  trick,  an’  there  was  plenty  of  the 
I  tatnahowin’. 

s,  we  was  on  our  way  I  happened  to 
I  tak  bto  one  of  them  maluccas,  an’  I  seen 
•tapms  leanin’  against  the  wall,  an’  that 
1'  Ijw  pup  Pedro  staked  out  on  the  floor 
(’  w  a  muskrat’s  hide  on  a  bam  door  an’ 
*  S'  badly  handled,  for 

*■01 1  didn’t  feel  no  sorrow. 


By  an’  by  the  parade  ended  down  by 
the  war  tower,  an’  there  was  old 
Jorge  settin’  under  a  tree  with  his 
board  of  aldermen,  an’  I  goes  right  up  an’ 
shakes  hands  with  him  an’  says,  ‘How  are 
you,  mayor,’  ’cause  you  see  I  didn’t  have 
nothin’  personal  against  Jorge — except  that 
I  wanted  my  shirt  an’  things  back — an’  I 
felt  that  what  I’d  done  to  Wash  had 
pretty  near  sawed  off  the  Big  Casino 
deal. 

“I  a&i’t  no  beauty  myself,  but  if  old  Jorge 
is  still  livin’,  I  got  it  over  him  like  a  tent. 
He  was  little  an’  skinny  an’  wizened  like  he 
was  smoke-dried  an’  he  had  a  big  head  with 
one  shoulder  higher’n  the  other  an’  a  couple 
of  toes  was  missin’  from  his  left  hind  foot, 
an’  when  he  grinned  at  me,  which  he  did 
when  I  shook  his  hand,  I  seen  we  had  one 
point  in  common,  only  a  dentist  had 
made  mine  good — ^he  hadn’t  a  tooth  in 
his  head.  His  nose  an’  Ups  an’  ears  was 
hung  with  bone  ornaments  like  I’d  took 
off  of  Wash. 

“But  I’m  here  to  say  that  old  Jorge  was  a 
dead  game  sport,  an’  full  of  the  joy  of  life 
an’  taJdn’  it.  The  front  of  his  malucca, 
which  stood  by  itself  behind  the  war  tower, 
was  hung  wi^  skulls  like  he’d  dug  up  a 
cemetery,  an’  aU  his  hide  which  wasn’t 
covered  with  tattoo  marks  was  laced  with 
scars. 

“I  set  down  an’  made  Joe  an’  Enrique  set 
down  too,  an’  teU  Jorge  for  me  that  I  was 
pretty  weU  considerin’  an’  I  hoped  he  was 
the  same,  an’  we  was  gettin’  along  sweU  tiU 
a  guy  come  buttin’  in  which  I  ^dn’t  like 
the  looks  of,  ’cause  to  begin  with  he  was 
wearin’  my  shirt.  He  was  dirty  an’ 
smeUed  of  ham-fat  an’  had  the  rattles  off’n 
rattlesnakes  hung  aU  over  him,  an’  a  Uve  one 
wound  round  his  arm. 

“By  the  way  this  bozo  talked  to  Jorge,  I 
could  see  he  was  tryin’  to  start  somethin’ 
unhealthy,  an’  Joe  leans  over  an’  tells  me 
he  was  the  medicine-man  an’  he  was  recom¬ 
mendin’  to  Jorge  that  they  make  a  few  trials 
of  my  sptmk.  ‘They  are  veree  painful, 
saneyor,’  Joe  says;  ‘ees  eet  not  time  that 
we  use  thee  knife?’ 

“I  says  no,  but  if  there’s  goin’  to  be  medi¬ 
cine  m^e,  step  over  to  Jorge’s  malucca 
where  I  seen  my  luggage  layin’  an’  fetch  it, 
an’  mebbe  I’d  try  some,  too.  So  Joe  gets 
my  duffel-bag,  Jorge  grinnin’  an’  not  offerin’ 
to  interfere. 

“The  medicine-man  comes  snoof^’ 
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around  me  an’  feels  my  muscles  an’  pokes 
me  in  the  ribs;  an’  pretty  soon  one  of  the 
feathers  in  his  hat  tickles  my  nose  an’  I 
sneeze,  an’  my  upper  plate  flies  out  an’  hits 
him  on  the  h^d. 

“You’d  oughta  heard  him  holler,  an’  he 
jumped  away,  rubbin’  his  hand,  an’  I 
grabbed  the  plate  an’  stuck  it  back  in  my 
face  with  a  sweep  of  my  arm  an’  turns  an’ 
grins  at  Jorge,  showin’  him  my  gums  well 
lined,  an’  the  whole  meetin’  couldn’t  make 
nothin’  of  it,  an’  the  board  oi  aldermen 
shows  signs  of  wishin’  to  adjourn. 

“Old  Jorge,  though,  sets  tight,  an’ 
Johnny  Medicine-man  gets  his  nerve  back, 
but  keepin’  an  eye  on  me,  an’  pulls  two 
little  sticks  outta  his  pouch  an’  rubs  ’em  to¬ 
gether,  an’  groans,  an’  pretty  soon  he  has 
a  little  tongue  of  fire  started.  He  watches 
to  see  how  I’m  takin’  it,  but  any  Boy  Scout 
coulda  done  it,  an’  I  seen  old  Jorge  didn’t 
think  much  of  it  himself. 

“In  the  middle  of  it  I  leans  over  an’  spits 
on  the  blaze,  an’  digs  in  my  pants  pocket 
for  a  match  an’  snaps  it  with  my  thumb¬ 
nail  an’  starts  a  little  fire  of  my  own.  This 
sort  of  interested  Jorge,  an’  he  says  some¬ 
thing,  an’  Joe  tells  me,  ‘You  have  save  your¬ 
self  from  the  trial  of  fire,  saneyor,  but  all 
ees  not^feeneesh — now  they  bring  the  tocan- 
deiras.’ 

“  ‘What’s  that?’  I  ast,  an’  Joe  says: 

“  ‘The  little  red  ants  of  the  jungles,  of 
which  the  bite  ees  like  the  fire  eetself. 
They  will  put  them  on  your  hands, 
saneyor.’ 

“I  had  a  little  medicine  kit  that  I’d  brung 
from  New  York,  with  some  analgeezick 
balm  in  it,  an’  I  squeezed  a  hunk  of  it  onto 
my  mitts  an’  rubl^  it  in,  takin’  a  chanst 
that  the  ants  would  lay  off’n  it. 

“Mr.  Medicine-man  fetches  a  sort  of 
glove  made  of  bark,  in  which  he  has  penned 
a  handful  of  the  insecks,  an’  he  ties  it  onto 
my  mitt,  keepin’  his  eye  jieeled  for  my 
jumpin’  teeth. 

“I  wears  his  damned  glove  for  ten  minutes 
or  so,  an’  I  don’t  mind  tellin’  you  that  I 
done  a  lot  of  squirmin’  inside,  though  I 
dastn’t  show  it — I  found  out  that  I  hadn’t 
rubbed  the  analgeezick  high  enough,  which 
is  how  I  got  my  pretty  little  bracelet. 

“When  old  ham-fat  takes  his  glove  off’n 
me,  all  his  ants  which  have  got  mixed  up 
with  my  analgeezick  is  dead  or  disabled, 
which  is  another  point  for  me,  an’  creates 
a  sensation. 


“ryiHINKS  I,  ‘old  boy,  you’ve  anno^ 
I  me  just  about  enough,  an’  Pi 
A  goin’  to  give  you  a  dose  of  youro*, 
medicine,’  an’  I  digs  out  a  little  bottle  ij 
nitric  acid  with  a  glass  cork,  which  I  canin 
to  take  off  warts,  an’  I  grabs  the  old  fakefi 
mitt.  He  tried  to  pull  aw^y,  but  Jot. 
tells  him  quick  to  be  a  good  sport,  or  wort 
to  that  effeck. 

“I  hadn’t  meant  to  put  more’n  a  dnp 
or  so  on  him;  but  at  the  first  bite  of'tk 
stuff  he  jump)ed  an’  hit  my  wrist  u’ 
spilled  about  half  the  bottle  onto  his  am, 
an’  some  of  it  spatters  onto  his  snake,  a’ | 
it  sits  right  up  an’  takes  notice;  an’ 
puncturin’  him  three  hundred  jabs  tort 
minute;  an’  right  away  in  a  loud  an’  pieita’ 
voice  he  called  it  a  day  an’  went  home,  wid 
the  tail  of  my  shirt  flyin’  out  behind  hia 
like  the  flag  on  a  caboose. 

“I  switched  the  acid  bottle  for  one  d 
peppermint  essence,  an’  when  Jorge  kind); 
give  me  his  attention  again,  I  took  a  swif 
of  it  an’  smacked  my  lips  and  clicked  my 
teeth,  an’  Joe  tells  me  my  rep  is  made  is i 
medicine-man,  an’  I  can  have  the  otka 
bozo’s  job  if  I  want  it. 

“That  afternoon  I  went  to  sec  Joqt 
again,  an’  all  our  guns  was  standin’  inam 
in  his  front  f)arlor,  an’  Jorge  had  Joe  ast 
me  to  show  him  how  to  make  ’em  ttk, 
which  I  said  I  would  some  day  when  cod- 
ditions  was  right,  an’  I  got  a  rag  an’  soned 
an’  cleaned  the  guns. 

Next  day  Jorge  come  to  see  men’ 
wanted  to  know  what  eveiytki| 
was  in  my  duffel-bag,  bein’  one  d 
the  curiousest  old  guys  you  ever  seen. 

“I  give  him  a  taste  of  the  pe;^)ennil 
essence,  havin’  Joe  tell  him  that  it  wouto’t 
hurt  my  friends,  but  would  bum  the  inskiB 
outta  anybody  that  was  meanin’  to  di 
me  dirt;  an’  right  then  I  seen  from  tk 
way  he  took  it  down  that  I  stod 
pretty  good  with  Jorge.  He  was  as  it 
nocent  as  a  child  in  some  way’s,  but  ■ 
others  he  was  sharper  than  a  Third  Aw- 
nue  pawnbroker. 

“We  was  all  ace-high  in  Jorge’s  town,» 
I  seen  some  odd  things  there,  includin’ » 
weddin’,  which  I  won’t  give  you  the  p#- 
ticklers  of,  they  was  that  scandilo®- 
Jorge  offered  me  the  pick  of  his  girls  in* 
I  was  needin’  a  wife  or  so,  but  I  says  no.* 
I  has  one  at  home,  an’  I  guess  he  umw 
stood. 
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•  day  I  got  an  idea.  Among  other 
I  I  habits  I  seen  them  Aguarunas  was 
bom  gamblers.  They  played  a 
^  by  tossin’  pieces  of  bone  into  a  hole  in 
4^und,  an’  they  was  as  bugs  on  it  as  a 
0^  on  fan-tan.  Jorge  was  as  big  a  nut 
giayof  ’em  when  the  bones  was  rattlin’, 
a'be’d  bet  his  shirt  any  day  if  he’d  had  one. 
fliy,  they  even  bet  their  wives  when  the 
■hy  was  runnin’  high,  till  the  social  statis- 
litsof  the  town  was  worse  tangled  than  they 
IB  along  Fifth  Avenue. 

“Among  my  traps  I  had  a  set  of  dice 
Fd  took  along  to  while  away  a  few 
lie  an’  i^fitable  hours  on  the  steamer,  an’ 
•eday  I  sprung  ’em  on  Jorge  an’  started 
knin’  him  to  roll  ’em.  I  figured  crap  was 
mdeep  for  his  intelleck,  so  I  learned  him 
peferdice,  an’  he  took  to  it  like  a  duck  to  a 
pwidk. 

He  was  kinda  slow  at  first,  ’cause  he 
done  his  counthin’  on  is  fingers  an’ 
toes,  an’  thought  I  done  the  same, 
IS  he  had  two  toes  missin’  it  bothered 
Ib  sometimes  to  keep  his  tally.  He 
ipred  that  I  had  the  advantage  of  him,  an’ 
■Idid,  but  it  wasn’t  in  my  toes. 

*Trctty  soon,  though,  Jorge  thought  he 
bew  all  there  was  to  poker  dice,  an’  he 
mated  to  play  for  somethin’,  an’  I  was 
ipeeable. 

The  Indian  style  of  play  suited  my 
ahemes  to  a  T.  They  didn’t  cover  stakes — 
Ivan  one  of  ’em  would  set  up  somethin’, 
■bbe  a  jagger  tooth  or  mebl^  a  dog,  an’ 
kyd  shoot  for  it.  Whoever’d  win  would 
Mop  the  next  stake,  an’  the  loser  had  the 
|ri»iege  of  namin’  it,  an’  if  the  winner 
rnn’t  game  to  shoot,  why,  he’d  have  to 
P«y  up  what  he’d  won  on  Ae  first  shot. 

Tiot  to  seem  too  anxious,  I  named  a  day 
iha  an’  Jorge  would  play  for  keeps,  an’ 
the  momin’  come  I  told  Silver  Joe  an’ 
krique  to  pack  our  duds,  an’  after  break- 
tame  an’  Joe  went  over  to  Jorge’s  p>lace. 
J^ow,  barrin’  flukes,  which  is  libel  in  the 
regulated  families,  Jorge,  when  it  come 
h  poker  dice,  was  like  an  infant  in  my 
I  tak,  but  I  never  let  him  think  so.  My 
I.  MtBtkm  was  to  let  the  old  chap  win,  good 
I  l^ptatty — an’  in  the  meantime  your 
S  ^  Billy  was  goin’  to  cop  a  few  neces- 
it  had  it  from  me,  too,  an’ 

I  ktestcod  it,  that  in  case  of  fives  roll- 
■  W,  any  five  would  tie,  one  flop  to  roll 
“ff  the  tie. 


“We  tossed  up  for  the  privilege  of  namin’ 
the  first  stake,  an’  Jorge  won,  an’  right 
away  named  somethin’  which  I  couldn’t 
get  back  if  I  wanted  to,  it  bein’  that  I  was 
to  show  him  how  to  make  the  guns  talk. 

I  says  O.  K.  an’  Jorge  squats  alongside  of  a 
tanned  jagger’s  hide  on  the  floor  an’  shoots 
out  the  dice. 

“Right  away  I  seen  the  dice  was  goin’  to 
run  high,  for  Jorge  pitches  sixes  full  of  trays 
his  first  flop,  an’  after  pullin’  on  his  fingers 
an’  toes  an’  eyin’  me  pretty  hard,  he  de¬ 
cides  to  leave  it  lay.  I  chucks  aces  an’ 
deuces  in  three  flops,  an’  Jorge  cackles  an’ 
tells  Joe  to  fetch  a  gun. 

“I  slipped  in  a  ca’tridge  an’  cocked  the 
gun  an’  got  him  an’  it  |X)inted  outta  the  door 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  sky  an’ 
showed  him  what  the  trigger  was  for  an’ 
how  to  shut  one  eye.  But  he  got  nervous 
an’  shut  both,  an’  the  gun  wabbled  a  lot  an’ 
went  off,  but  didn’t  do  nothin’  worse  than 
wake  up  the  whole  village  an’  kill  a  dog  that 
happened  to  be  amblin’  in  front  of  the  gate. 

■  “I  picked  up  the  gim  an’  shodr  Jorge’s 
hand,  which  was  shsikin’  anyhow,  an’  has 
Joe  tell  him  what  a  fine  shot  he  was,  an’ 
Jorge  believes  it  an’  swells  up  his  chest  an’ 
has  the  dog  brought  in  so’s  he  can  see  the 
hole  in  it  an’  show  it  to  his  wives  an’  the 
neighbors. 

“In  fact  he  was  so  tickled  with  his  stunt 
that  I  was  scared  it’d  be  all  off  with  the 
bones  for  the  day,  ’cause  he  begun  to  tell 
what  he’d  do  when  he  went  huntin’ — which 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  he  invited  me, 
I'd  be  sick  or  climb  a  tree.  But  in  the  end 
the  gamblin’  fever  had  him,  an’  he  laid  the 
gun  under  his  hams,  an’  with  the  dead  dog 
kyin’  where  he  could  look  at  it  once  in  a 
while,  he  said  he  was  ready  to  go  on,  an’ 
what  was  I  goin’  to  shoot  for. 

“Though  they’d  furnished  me  with  the 
dirty  end  of  the  stick,  sendin’  me  down  to 
Brazil,  they  prob’ly  hadn’t  an  idea  what  I 
was  goin’  up  against,  so  I’d  figured  that  I 
still  owed  a  duty  to  the  B.  &  A.  Rubber  Co. 
So  I  had  Joe  tell  Jorge  that  I’d  roll  him  for 
the  privilege  of  the  company’s  men  to  take 
rubber  outta  his  swamps  without  bein’  man¬ 
handled.  Of  course,  I  knew  the  land  belonged 
to  the  government,  but  it  was  a  long  ways 
off,  an’  old  Jorge  was  right  on  the  job. 

“It  took  a  time  for  Jorge  to  get  the  idea, 
a  few  thousand  acres  of  rubier  land  not 
meanin’  nothin’  in  his  young  life,  but  finally 
his  face  cleared  up  an’  he  says  it’s  a  go. 
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,“He  rolls  back  as  winner,  but  the  best  he 
done  in  three  flops  was  three  fours,  which 
I  win  with  three  sixes,  not  to  show  too  much 
strength. 

The  game  went  on  sort  of  fifty-fifty; 
though  Jorge  by  one  of  them  flukes 
did  set  me  back  for  somethin’  that 
I  wanted  bad,  which  was  my  watch.  But  I 
had  to  be  a  sport,  an’  show  him  how  to  wind 
it,  an’  he  hung  it  round  his  neck,  an’  every 
once  in  a  while  he’d  hold  it  to  his  ear  to  see 
if  the  little  devil  in  it  was  workin’. 

“Well,  Jorge  won  what  I’ve  said,  an’ 
my  bottle  of  peppermint  an’  a  lookin’-glass 
an’  two  of  the  three  guns  an’  a  box  of 
matches  an’  a  couple  of  blankets  an’  a 
safety  razor.  An’  I  win  Silver  Joe  an’  En¬ 
rique  an’  the  other  gun  an’  my  .45  auto¬ 
matic  an’  a  necklace  of  jagger’s  teeth,  an’ 
that  pup  Pedro,  which  I  wasn’t  finished 
with  yet. 

“After  a  while  I’d  win  about  everything  I 
wanted  but  one  thing  which  was  quite 
important,  seein’  it  was  me.  I’d  kept 
studyin’  Jorge,  an’  I  seen  he  was  pretty  well 
satisfied  that  he’d  had  the  long  end  of  it  so 
far,  an’,  things  standin’  so,  I  decided  the 
time'  had  arrived  to  make  a  touch  off’n 
fortune  as  Shakespieare  had  remarked. 

“So  I  took  off’n  my  hip  a  half-pint  that 
I’d  cherished  ever  since  we  left  Rio,  in  case 
of  snake-bite,  an’  I  has  Joe  tell  Jorge  that 
he’d  been  such  a  spxtrt  an’  gentleman  that  I 
was  goin’  to  give  him  the  treat  of  his  life, 
which  was  a  swig  of  the  white  man’s  cour¬ 
age.  I  took  a  small  p>eg  myself  an’  handed 
the  flask  to  Jorge,  an’  he  took  an  awful 
pull  at  it,  an’  begun  to  choke. 

“For  a  minute  I  was  worried,  an’  then  I 
seen  a  look  of  pleasure  chase  a  look  of  p>ain 
acrost  his  wrinkled  old  map,  an’  he  rubbed 
his  belly  an’  quit  wheezin’,  an’  come  to  an¬ 
other  clinch  with  the  flask,  which  he  didn’t 
hand  back,  but  set  it  down  beside  him  an’ 
kept  his  hand  on  it.  What  wovdd  we  roll 
for  next?  he  ast. 

“In  his  eyes  I  seen  that  the  courage  was 
gettin’  in  its  work,  an’  I  says  to  Joe  to  tell 
him  that  the  next  stake  would  be  our  p)ass- 
p>orts  outta  his  country,  an’ — this  bein’  an  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  minute — that  I  was  goin’  to 
^  up  a  swell  consolation  prize  in  case  he  lost. 

“K  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  half-pint  I 
don’t  think  Jorge  would  ever  of  risked 
partin’  with  me,  ’cause  I’d  furnished  him 
with  lots  of  innocent  amusement,  an’  we’d 


got,  so  to  speak,  to  be  pretty  good  ^ 
He  thought  it  over  an’  shook  his  head  jt 
took  a  couple  of  more  pulls  at  the  flask]  j|i 
finally  he  grabbed  up  the  dice  witha^ 
an’  chuck^  ’em  out. 

“When  he  was  done,  which  was  soq 
time,  ’cause  he  couldn’t  make  his  coum 
very  good— I  s’pose  beginnin’  to  see 
fingers  an’  toes  than  he  really  had— tiie 
was  three  fives  an’  a  p)air  of  aces  stood  be 
tween  me  an’  the  freedom  of  the  foresti, 
an’  I  won  with  four  deuces. 

“Jorge  groaned  when  he  counted  ’em,n 
quick  I  has  Joe  get  his  mind  onto  the  c» 
solation  prize,  an’  tell  him  to  open  b 
mouth  an’  shut  his  eyes.  He  done  it,  a' 
not  without  a  twist  of  regret,  I  hauled  m 
both  my  plates  of  store  teeth  an’  stui 
’em  in  his  mouth  an’  held  up  the  lo(Ain'- 
glass,  an’  Joe  tells  him  to  look. 

“Say,  Jorge  was  that  tickled  that  it  wt 
worth  the  teeth  to  see  it.  He  snaps  ’t& 
together  once  or  twict  like  he  was  afni; 
they  wasn’t  real,  an’  quick  he  sends  wiec; 
his  wives  runnin’  for  a  hunk  of  meat  an’  h 
sinks  my  grinders  into  it,  an’  then  he  tint 
to  me  with  tears  shinin’  in  his  eyes- 
though  I  don’t  know  whether  it  was  tk 
effecks  of  the  half-pint,  or  sorrow  at  ksis 
me,  or  the  untamed  joy  of  a  poor  bozo  tin 
for  ten  years  or  so  hadn’t  been  able  tods* 
nothin’  tougher  than  gravy. 

“But  old  Jorge  was  a  gentleman.  He': 
give  his  word  an’  he  kept  it.  He  give  tb 
orders  that  let  us  out,  an’  he  said  good4r; 
an’  that  he’d  be  pleased  to  go  a  piece 
us,  but  he’s  awful  sleepy  an’  will  we  eica 
him,  or  words  to  that  effeck;  an’  he  rofc 
over  onto  his  jagger  hide  an’  begins  sumb 
like  a  bagpipe. 

“So  we  marches  out  of  Jorgetow?^ 
an’  presently  I  gives  a  gun  to  Ste 
Joe  an’  tells  him  that  me  an’  EnriqB 
will  wait  for  him  an’  Pedro  a  k' 
ther  on,  an’  in  a  few  minutes  I 
a  shot,  an’  I  knows  we  don’t  have  to  vi; 
none  for  Pedro. 

“We  finds  the  river  an’  our  house-so* 
an’  we  gets  back  down  to  Rio,  Enrique  gw 
with  us,  which  I  later  fixes  it  so’s  tk 
government  gives  him  a  medal  instead  s 
hangin’  him. 

“I  gets  new  store  teeth  in  Rio,  an’ 
back  to  New  York  with  everything  aU^ 
for  the  B.  &  A.  Rubber  Co.,  which  I 
was  mostly  a  paper  company,  an’  had  gow 
busted  while  I  was  away.”  j 


By  ^\erman  \jandon 


"TF  YOU  want  solitude,”  said  Major  ent  worty  was  a  stepson  who  was  going  to 
I  Briggs,  stroking  a  mustache  whose  the  devil  as  fast  as  legs  could  carry  him. 
I  crispness  had  survived  his  active  mili>  Moreover,  his  chief  reason,  although  not 
JL  tary  career,  “you  ought  to  try  Cedar  his  ostensible  one,  for  going  to  Cedar  Cove 
Cove.  The  i^ce  aches  with  solitude.  I  was  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  found  dead 
ought  to  know.  Stuck  it  out  for  six  sum-  for  a  long  time  yet. 

aiers.”  He  looked  a  little  frail,  yet  he  was  a  man 

Thomas  Maurice  Webb  wanted  particu-  of  much  dignity.  You  could  easily  picture 
lars.  Major  Briggs  swallowed  a  pepsin  him  in  silk  knee-breeches  and  other  court 
tablet  and  expatiated  deprecatingly  on  the  trappings,  coinporting  himself  with  utmost 
seduded  character  of  Ce^r  Cove.  ease  while  being  received  in  audience  by  a 

“If  unmitigated  isolation  is  what  you  majesty.  Strong  features,  an  erect  bearing, 
wnt,”  he  concluded,  “the  place  is  yours  gray  hair  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
for  as  long  as  you  can  stand  it.  As  for  me,  combed  in  anger,  a  bit  of  swagger  and  a 
though,  I  wouldn’t  be  found  dead  in  a  place  touch  of  arrogance  combined  to  give  him  a 
Kkc  that.”  distinguished  air.  The  cool  and  deliberate 

So  it  came  about  that  Thomas  Maurice  nature  of  great  minds  was  his.  Anecdotes 
Webb  gathered  together  a  few  necessities,  gathered  about  his  personality  like  moths 
iachiding  Madam  Katoo  and  his  priceless  about  a  bright  light,  some  of  them  true,  all 
man  Knobbetts,  and  went  out  to  a  rock-  of  them  believable.  It  was  related,  for  in- 
strewn  and  unlovely  section  of  shore  front  to  stance,  that  one  dark  night,  while  recu- 
^te  his  “Memoirs  Of  A  Diplomat.”  It  perating  at  a  watering  place  in  Florida,  he 
<hd  not  occur  to  him  that  there  might  have  had  been  accosted  by  a  footpad  oh  a  dark 
been  an  unconscious  note  of  prophecy  in  the  highway. 

Major’s  adverse  comment  on  Cedar  Cove  as  “Please  don’t  shoot,”  Mr.  Webb  had  said. 
»  place  in  which  to  be  found  dead.  His  “I  am  here  for  my  health.” 
diction  was  excellent,  his  heart  sound,  his  The  footpad,  governed  by  Heaven  only 
blood  pressure  normal,  and  his  only  appar-  knew  what  mysterious  sentiments,  had 
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slunk  away.  Mr.  Webb,  still  in  possession 
of  his  watch  and  wallet,  had  continued  his 
stroll.  His  heart  might  have  jostled  his 
Adam’s  apple  for  a  minute,  but  nobody 
knew  that  part  of  the  story. 

Neither  did  anybody  know  that 
Mr.  Webb  slid  an  old  army  revolver 
into  the  double  bottom  of  one  of 
the  bags  after  Knobbetts  had  packed  his 
luggage  preparatory  to  their  departure  for 
Cedar  Cove.  Arrived  there,  he  kept  it  in 
his  desk  by  day  and  under  his  pillow  at 
night.  Neither  did  Knobbetts  know  how 
carefully  his  master  had  guarded  the  secret 
of  their  destination  so  that  only  Major 
Briggs  knew  their  whereabouts.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  their  arrival  at  Cedar 
Cove  coincided  almost  to  a  day  with  Jimmie 
Garrett’s  release  from  the  penitentiary. 
And  there  were  many  other  things  Knob¬ 
betts  did  not  know.  His  master’s  habit,  for 
instance,  of  examining  the  fastenings  of 
doors  and  windows  late  at  night,  long  after 
his  supposed  retireqient.  And  the  even 
more  astonishing  custom  of  always  looking 
under  the  bed  before  he  crawled  in  between 
the  sheets.  It  was  by  such  secrecy  that 
Thomas  Maurice  Webb  remained  a  hero  to 
his  valet. 

He  had  his  eccentricities,  of  course. 
Knobbetts  imderstood  all  great  men  had 
them.  He  was  a  hard  man,  severe  and 
domineering  and  inexorably  just  in  matters 
of  wrong  doing,  yet  it  was  this  same  Thomas 
Maurice  Webb  who  had  picked  up  a 
maimed  kitten  on  the  street  one  day  and 
nursed  it  back  to  health.  A  man  of  contra¬ 
dictions,  certainly.  And  Knobbetts  knew 
only  half  of  it. 

Madam  Katoo,  had  there  been  a  reason¬ 
ing  brain  beneath  her  russet  crest,  might 
have  got  an  inkling  of  the  other  half.  Per¬ 
haps  she  would  have  indulged  in  a  derisive 
cackle  or  two  upon  learning  that  Thomas 
Maurice  Webb  was  a  fraud  and  a  poser. 
She  was  alone  with  him  at  night,  saw  him 
pace  the  floor  with  his  nervous  strut,  saw 
him  look  under  the  bed  and  into  the  clothes- 
closet,  heard  him  mumble  to  himself  oc- 
ca.sionally ;  and  she  might  have  deduced  that 
he  was  afflicted  with  such  a  morbid  dread  of 
loneliness  that  even  a  cockatoo  offered 
agreeable  company.  A  dog  would  have 
seemed  a  more  natural  companion  for  a 
lonely  man,  but  the  trouble  with  dogs  was 
that  they  understood  too  much.  You 


couldn’t  fool  them  very  well.  They  knew 
by  instinct  whether  a  man  was  as  composed 
and  intrepid  as  he  tried  to  appear,  or  a 
coward  at  heart. 

It  was  Madam  Katoo  who,  in  the  evening 
of  the  day  following  their  arrival  at  Cedar 
Cove,  got  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Webb’s  hidden 
self  as  he  sat  reading  a  newspaper  in  his 
improvised  study.  The  house  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  was  of  noble  lines  and  dimensions  for 
a  summer  dwelling  and  showed  many  traces 
of  former  dignity,  but  the  ground-floor  room 
in  which  Mr.  Webb  sat  was  narrow  and  low- 
ceiled,  with  many  sprawling  cracks  in  the 
wall  plaster  and  furnished  only  with  a  desk, 
two  chairs.  Madam  Katoo ’s  cage  and  a  bad 
picture  of  a  young  woman  dippir>g  water 
from  a  stream.  The  desk  was  in  the  center, 
beneath  a  hanging  oil  lamp,  and  if  Mr. 
Webb  should  look  up  and  glance  out  the 
window  he  would  see  only  a  huge  gnarled 
oak  outside  and,  a  few  yards  beyond  it,  an 
old  barn  that  obstructed  all  further  view. 
Between  the  barn  and  the  house  was  a 
broad  driveway  of  cobblestones  which 
swerved  sharply  just  outside  the  window 
and  wound  up  at  the  front  entrance. 

An  obscure  item  of  news  was 
absorbing  Mr.  Webb’s  attention. 
It  stat^  that  James  (kirrett, 
adopted  son  of  Thomas  Maurice  Webb, 
whose  achievements  in  the  diplomatic 
service  were  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind, 
had  just  been  released  from  the  peniten¬ 
tiary,  his  original  sentence  of  seven  yean 
for  grand  larceny  having  been  cut  in  half  by 
the  board  of  pardons.  Asked  by  a  reporter 
what  he  intended  doing  now  that  he  was 
free  again,  Garrett  had  made  facetioos 
reply. 

“Oh,  I  crave  a  bit  of  excitement  after 
being  walled  in  so  long.  Maybe  I’ll  go 
tiger  hunting  for  a  while.’’ 

Just  a  bit  of  flippancy,  to  all  appearances. 
Thousands  who  read  the  item  would  see 
nothing  else  in  the  statement.  But  Mr. 
Webb’s  mind  turned  back  a  number  of 
years,  to  the  time  when  Jimmie  had  nick¬ 
named  him  Old  Tiger.  That  was  before 
Jimmie  had  started  to  turn  out  bad.  Afto- 
ward  he  had  spumed  his  stepfather’s  dis¬ 
cipline  along  with  his  name.  By  quick 
stages  the  young  scrapegrace  had  gone 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  from  worse  to  prison. 
It  was  partly  due  to  Mr.  Webb’s  stem  sense 
of  justice  that  he  had  gone  there.  Jimmirt 
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lut  words  to  him  before  they  took  him 
iway  had  been: 

"Some  day  I’ll  get  you  for  this,  Old 
Tiger.” 

rIERE  had  been  a  thin  blaze  of  hate 
in  his  eyes  as  he  said  it.  And  Mr. 
Webb  imagined  there  had  been  a 
blaze  of  hate  in  Jimmie’s  heart  as  he  made 
that  statement  to  the  reporter.  There  was 
I  strained  look  in  his  face.  Yes,  he  was 
afraid  of  Jimmie  Garrett.  He  was  afraid 
cf  many  ±ings,  though  no  living  soul  sus¬ 
pected  it — of  the  sea,  of  fires,  of  motor-cars, 
ef  burglars,  of  the  dark,  of  earthquakes,  of 
pestilence,  of  poverty  and  of  death.  It  was 
rarely  he  had  a  moment’s  peace.  Fear  in 
one  form  or  another  was  always  with  him. 
Yet  it  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  fear,  some¬ 
thing  that  Mr.  Webb  himself  couldn’t  ex¬ 
plain.  It  didn’t  seem  to  come  from  any 
tangible  menaces.  The  thing  he  feared 
most  seemed  to  be  fear  itself,  something  that 
shook  and  shamed  him  even  while  he  fought 
against  it. 

It  was  so  with  respect  to  Jimmie  Garrett. 
He  did  not  fear  violence  or  death  at  Jim¬ 
mie’s  hands,  but  he  feared  he  would  not 
be  able  to  look  death  in  the  face  without 
quavers.  Something  like  that,  anyhow. 
That  was  why,  on  the  pretext  that  he  needed 
solitude  to  write  his  memoirs,  he  had  gone 
into  hiding  at  Cedar  Cove.  Gone  into 
hiding!  He  smiled  ironically.  That  was 
the  humiliating  truth,  suspected  by  no 
man,  not  even  by  Knobbetts,  who  was  a 
kithful  and  versatile  sort  and  invaulable  in 
a  place  like  this,  even  though  Mr.  Webb  sus- 
pwted  that  he  sometimes  made  faces  behind 
his  back. 

“Hello,  Tom.” 

The  screechy  salutation  made  Mr.  Webb 
start  sharply.  Madam  Katoo  was  one  of 
the  few  living  beings  in  the  habit  of  address¬ 
ing  him  so  familiarly.  He  looked  about 
him  with  bewilderment.  The  cage  was 
empty  and  the  door  stood  ajar.  Madam 
Katoo  herself,  her  bright  crest  and  gray 
plumage  vivified  by  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  sat  pertly  on  a  limb  of  the  oak  just 
outside  the  window,  viewing  the  former 
diplomat  with  a  dapper  and  roguish  mien. 
At  once  he  imderstcod  what  had  happened. 
The  fastenings  of  the  cage  door  must  have 
given  way  to  continuous  strain. 

“Come  here,”  he  directed  sternly.  “Come 
here  instantly.” 


“Go  to  hell,”  said  Madam  Katoo. 

Mr.  Webb  frowned.  He  suspected  Knob¬ 
betts  had  added  that  forceful  phrase  to  the 
cockatoo’s  scant  vocabulary.  He  coaxed 
and  bullied,  but  the  bird  was  obstinate. 
The  world  was  hers,  and  she  knew  it.  But 
as  soon  as  the  former  diplomat  had  ex¬ 
hausted  all  his  diplomacy  she  flew  demurely 
back  to  her  cage. 


THEN  Knobbetts  called  him  to  din- 
\)w  ner  a  few  minutes  later,  Mr.  Webb 

V  V  was  once  more  his  composed  and 
imperturbable  self.  In  the  days  that  fol¬ 
lowed  he  devoted  himself  with  greater 
energy  to  his  memoirs  The  beneficent 
effects  of  the  simple  life  told  in  clearer  eyes 
and  steadier  nerves.  Even  Madam  Katoo, 
now  at  liberty  to  roam  at  her  pleasure  be¬ 
tween  the  cage  and  the  oak,  since  she  had 
demonstrated  that  she  had  no  great  wander¬ 
lust,  might  have  remarked  that  his  secret 
worries  seemed  to  be  departing.  After  all, 
Mr.  Webb  sometimes  reflected,  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely  that  Jimmie  Garrett  would 
find  him  here. 

But  one  afternoon  Knobbetts  brought 
disturbing  tidings.  A  tramp  of  decidedly 
unfavorable  aspect  had  invaded  their  pri¬ 
vacy.  The  vagabond  had  spent  last  night 
in  the  bam,  and  now  he  was  sunning  himself 
on  a  near-by  ledge  of  rock. 

“Why  don’t  you  tell  him  to  move  on?” 
asked  Mr.  Webb. 

“I  did,  sir,  but  he  won’t.” 

Mr.  Webb  glanced  involuntarily  at  the 
desk  drawer  that  contained  his  revolver. 
Then  he  looked  down  at  his  manuscript. 
A  tiny  drop  of  ink  had  fallen  on  a  h^- 
written  page.  He  blotted  it  deliberately. 

“What  does  he  look  like?”  he  inquired 
casually. 

Knobbetts’  description,  dealing  most 
with  dirt  and  tatters,  was  unsatisfactory. 
Dirt  and  tatters  might  hide  a  Jinunie  Gar¬ 
rett.  Mr.  Webb  tried  to  view  the  problem 
with  diplomatic  calm. 

“Feed  him  and  put  him  to  work  sawing 
wood,”  he  directed.  “He  can  sleep  in  the 
bam.” 

Knobbetts  sununoned  courage  to  voice’ 
a  gentle  protest. 

“If  you  don’t  mind  my  saying  so — ” 

“I  do,”  said  Mr.  Webb  sharply. 

Knobbetts  withdrew.  Mr.  Webb  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  upon  a  wise  decision. 
He  looked  out  the  window,  and  soon  he  saw 
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Knobbetts  conduct  the  tramp  toward  the 
wood  pile  behind  the  bam.  He  tried  in 
vain  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fellow's  face. 
In  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  heard  a  series 
of  strident  sounds.  The  tramp  had  gone 
to  work  with  the  saw.  Mr.  Webb’s  little 
test  had  succeeded.  It  was  impossible  to 
imagine  Jimmie  Garrett  at  work  with 
a  saw.  The  fellow  must  be  just  a  casual 
tramp. 

But  misgivings  arose  anew  Tdien,  the 
following  day,  ^obbetts  reported  that  the 
tramp  was  suffering  severely  from  blisters 
on  his  hands. 

“Blisters?”  said  Mr.  Webb.  A  tramp 
with  blisters  on  his  hands?  It  seemed  a  bit 
incongruous.  He  thought  of  Jimmie  Gar¬ 
rett  again.  Jimmie’s  hands  would  blister 
very  quickly  if,  by  a  violent  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  one  could  imagine  him  sawing 
woc^. 

“Give  him  a  pair  of  gloves,”  he  directed. 

“There’s  only  one  piair  in  the  house, 
sir,  the  ones  you  bought  before  you  left 
town.  They’re  too  good  for  a  tramp  to 
wear.” 

“Then  give  him  a  dollar  and  tell  him  to 
walk  to  the  village  and  buy  a  piair.” 

“A  dollar,  sir?”  Knobbetts’  frugal  soul 
was  in  revolt.  He  looked  very  much  as  if 
he  would  have  preferred  to  put  the  dollar  in 
his  own  pocket.  “You  can  get  a  good  pair 
of  cotton  gloves  for  fifteen  cents,  sir.” 

Mr.  Webb  considered.  He  was  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  inspect  the  tramp.  In  the  end  he 
dismissed  ^obbetts  and  went  himself  to 
the  wood-pile  behind  the  bam.  The  tramp 
sat  on  a  log  and  looked  at  his  hands  with  a 
pained  air.  He  wore  a  thick  stubble  of 
beard,  but  even  if  it  had  been  twice  as 
thick  a  glance  would  have  told  Mr.  Webb 
that  he  had  alarmed  himself  in  vain. 

His  relief  rendered  him  extravagant.  He 
peeled  a  two-dollar  bill  from  a  roll,  told 
the  tramp  to  get  himself  a  pair  of  gloves, 
adding  that  he  could  keep  the  change. 

Then  he  returned  to  his  desk  and  was  soon 
absorbed  in  his  work.  He  scarcely  heard 
Knobbetts  coax  the  old  flivver  into  activity 
and  start  on  his  daily  trip  to  the  village  for 
mail  and  provisions.  The  hours  pMissed 
quickly.  Noon  came,  but  Klnobbetts  did 
not  return.  Perhaps  the  flivver,  an  old 
rattletrap  affair  that  belonged  on  the 
premises,  had  broken  down.  Mr.  Webb  was 
getting  hungry,  but  he  tried  to  recapture  his 
thoughts  and  go  on  with  his  work. 


HIS  thoughts  flowed  slovdy  and  wifli 
interruptions.  Soon  his  pen  paused 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  Thne 
o’clock  struck,  and  still  no  Knobbetts. 
Mr.  Webb’s  nerves  were  on  edge.  He 
wondered  whether  the  tramp  had  returned 
from  his  trip  to  the  village.  With  Knob- 
betts  gone,  a  strange  and  oppressive  feeling 
seemed  to  brood  over  the  lonely  houst 
The  air  was  stifling,  with  an  electric  quality 
in  it,  as  if  a  storm  were  on  the  way.  Ma¬ 
dam  Katoo  sat  very  still  in  her  cage,  as  if 
she  too  felt  the  depressing  influence. 

Mr.  Webb  opened  the  window,  glanced 
up  at  a  sullen  ^y,  crossed  the  room  a  few 
times,  then  stopp)^  suddenly  at  the 
and  looked  down  at  the  sentence  he  had 
left  unfinished.  Though  his  eyes  were  on 
the  writing,  he  was  listening  to  sounds 
coming  from  the  outside.  There  were  foot¬ 
steps,  and  they  had  a  furtive  and  disagiw- 
able  sound.  Wth  a  flutter  of  plumage  and 
a  screechy  complaint  Madam  Katoo  few 
from  her  cage  and  perched  on  a  limb  rf 
the  oak  outside.  Mr.  Webb  stood  motion¬ 
less,  listening,  little  tremors  jogging  up  and 
down  his  spine. 

The  footsteps  drew  nearer.  Madam 
Katoo  uttered  a  few  muffled  squawks. 
Still  Mr.  Webb  stood  looking  down  at  the 
unfinished  sentence.  There  was  a  tightness 
at  his  throat,  a  hammering  at  his  ribs.  Hb 
hand  shook  a  trifle  as  he  op>ened  the  drawer 
and  saw  that  the  revolver  was  still  there. 

Now  the  footfalls  were  quite  close.  A 
shadowy  form  passed  hurriedly  in  front  of 
the  window. 

“Jimmie!”  came  Madam  Katoo’s  screedi 
from  her  perch  in  the  oak.  “Dam’  loafer!" 

The  raucous  call  rasped  on  Mr.  Webb’s 
taut  nerves.  Madam  Katoo  remembered, 
even  after  these  three  and  a  half  years. 
For  days  now  Jimmie’s  name  would  be  oo 
her  sharp  tongue. 

Mr.  Webb  heard  the  outer  door  swing  on 
its  rusty  hinges  and  close  with  a  slam.  He 
leaned  weakly  against  the  desk,  trying  to 
still  the  tremors  of  his  body  and  control 
the  fear  which  he  dreaded  even  more  than 
Jimmie  Garrett’s  vengeance. 

Footsteps  approached  the  door,  then 
stopped.  There  came  a  fearful  pause. 
Mr.  Webb  sat  down  in  the  chair  beside  the 
desk.  Why  was  Jimmie  Garrett  delaying? 
Deliberating  his  mode  of  attack,  perhapi 
He  stifled  an  impulse  to  run.  It  would  be 
useless,  for  Jimmie  Garrett  could  nm  faster. 
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Besides,  the  impulse  to  run  was  a  thing  of 
leason  only;  it  didn’t  come  from  his  heart. 
He  did  not  want  to  run  away.  The  mo¬ 
ments  dragged.  A  fierce  resolution  came, 
smothering  all  else.  Whatever  was  to 
happen,  he  must  meet  it  with  the  same 
fraudulent  calm — a  sort  of  self-hypnotism 
it  was— with  which  he  had  faced  dangers  in 
the  past. 

A  hand  was  fumbling  at  the  knob  outside. 
Mr’  Webb  straightened  up  and  took  the 
pen  in  his  hand.  It  shook  between  his 
fingers.  He  threw  all  the  tattered  remnants 
of  his  nerve  force  into  the  shaking  hand. 
The  tremors  lessened;  now  the  hand  was 
steady.  His  lips  formed  a  tight  smile  as 
he  gtized  at  the  now  imwavering  pen.  It 
was  a  triumph  of  mind  over  qualung  body, 
and  it  filled  him  with  a  grim  exaltation. 

The  door  came  open.  A  moment  longer 
he  gazed  at  the  pen  in  his  hand.  Not  the 
slightest  tremor  now.  The  sight  gave  him 
added  fortitude.  He  dipped  the  pen  in  ink, 
bent  his  head  over  the  manuscript,  gazed 
down  at  the  unfinished  sentence. 

JIMMIE  GARRETT,  tall,  lean,  di¬ 
sheveled,  with  a  pallid  strain  in  his 
face,  stood  in  the  opening.  With  a 
smolder  in  narrowed  eyes  he  looked  at  the 
man  seated  at  the  desk,  the  gray  head  in- 
clmed  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  pen  poised  over 
his  writing. 

Mr.  Webb  looked  up.  Every  nerve  and 
every  muscle  was  taut  with  a  terrific  strain, 
but  all  Jimmie  Garrett  saw  was  a  look  of 
mild  surprise. 

“Oh,  you,  Jimmie.” 

The  voice  was  steady.  Jimmie  Garrett 
saw  no  sign  of  the  struggle  that  rendered  it 
so.  Perhap>s  he  had  hopied  his  entrance 
would  create  a  dramatic  surprise.  With  a 
look  of  spite  and  chagrin  he  opened  his  coat, 
took  a  small  packet  from  an  inner  pocket 
and  flung  it  contemptuously  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  Webb  picked  it  up,  looked  at  it, 
fixed  an  uncomprehending  gaze  on  Jimmie 
Garrett. 

“Money?” 

Jimmie  Garrett  tossed  a  few  silver  coins 
and  two  coppers  on  the  desk. 

"Seven  hundred  sixty-four  dollars  and 
seven  cents,”  he  said. 

“Oh!”  Mr.  Webb  was  frankly  surprised 
now.  "That’s  the  amount  you  took.” 

"With  interest,”  said  Jimmie  Garrett 
shortly. 


Mr.  Webb  nodded.  He  counted  the 
money  deliberately.  His  face  was  a  little 
pale,  but  his  hand  showed  no  quiver  as  he 
raked  the  bills  and  coins  into  a  drawer. 

"You  surprise  me,  Jimmie,”  he  remarked. 

Jimmie  Garrett  shrugged.  The  sneer 
on  his  lips  grew  more  pronoimced.  The 
other’s  apparent  composure  seemed  to  be¬ 
wilder  and  infuriate  him. 

“I  told  you  I  would  return  the  money,” 
he  declared.  "I’ve  done  it.  We  are  even 
— as  far  as  the  money  is  concerned.” 

Mr.  Webb  nodd^  matter-of-factly,  al¬ 
though  the  implied  threat  did  not  escape 
him. 

"May  I  inquire  where  you  got  it,  Jim¬ 
mie?” 

"Borrowed  it  from  a  friend.  I’d  rather 
be  in  his  debt  than  in  yours.” 

Mr.  Webb  search^  his  face.  He  re¬ 
called  that  Jimmie  had  never  lied,  no  matter 
what  else  he  had  done.  The  young  man’s 
eyes  were  steady  despite  the  smolder  that 
trembled  in  their  depths. 

"As  you  know,”  said  Mr.  Webb  evenly, 
"I  didn’t  care  about  the  money.  That 
didn’t  mean  anything.  What  hurt  me  was 
that  you  had  stooped  to  thievery.” 

"Hurt  you?”  Jimmie  Garrett’s  jeering 
laugh  was  loud  and  hoarse.  "Hurt  you? 
Why,  you  have  no  more  human  feeling  than 
a  buzzard.  You  threw  me  in  jail  over  a 
few  hundred  dollars.” 

"It  was  the  law,  Jimmie,  not  I.” 

"You  could  have  stoppeid  it.” 

“If  you  had  come  to  me  and  confessed, 
perhaps.  I  turned  the  case  over  to  a  de¬ 
tective  agency.  They  discovered  the  truth. 
Then  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  let  the 
law  take  its  course.  Your  term  in  prison 
seems  to  have  done  you  good.” 

Again  Jimmie  Garrett’s  bitter  laugh  rang 
out. 

“Yes,  it  has  done  you  good,”  Mr.  Webb 
insisted.  "Once  I  thought  your  pride  and 
your  sense  of  decency  were  dead.  Prison 
life  seems  to  have  revived  them.  You  have 
proved  that  by  returning  the  money  you 
stole.” 

“Oh,  don’t  preach!”  Jimmie  Garrett 
snarled.  "It  makes  me  sick  to  hear  you. 
I  wouldn’t  have  touched  your  rotten  money 
if  I  hadn’t  been  drinking  and  if  I  hadn’t 
been  in  the  damnedest  pinch  a  man  was 
ever  in.  Anyway,  I’d  rather  steal  than  be  a 
frost-bitten  old  mountebank  like  you.” 

Mr.  Webb  quavered  beneath  his  placid 
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exterior.  By  returning  the  money  Jimmie 
Garrett  had  thrown  hun  into  a  confusion 
more  demoralizing  than  fear.  He  had  ex¬ 
pected  a  different  sort  of  scene.  This  was 
even  more  distinbing  than  open  violence. 
But  it  would  not  do  to  let  the  young  man 
glimpse  the  tumult  within  him.  He  must 
hang  on  to  his  make-believe  imperturb¬ 
ability. 

“At  any  rate,”  he  said  without  a  tremor, 
“you  have  proven  yoxurself  a  man  by  re¬ 
turning  the  money.  Come  and  see  me  at 
my  office  when  I  return  to  the  city.  Per¬ 
haps  we  can  arrange  something.  In  the 
meantime,  if  you  ne^  money — ” 

“I  don’t.” 

“Very  well,  then.”  Mr.  Webb  dipped 
his  pen  and  bent  his  head  over  the  manu¬ 
script.  He  struck  a  pose  of  mental  ab¬ 
sorption,  and  he  knew  it  was  well  done. 
Now  he  ran  his  eyes  over  the  paragraph 
ending  in  the  unfinished  sentence.  To 
complete  it  with  Jimmie  Garrett  standing 
there,  looking  down  at  him  out  of  his  in¬ 
flamed  eyes,  would  be  something  of  a  tri¬ 
umph,  a  gesture  of  derision  at  the  horde  of 
fears  snapping  at  his  nerves. 

He  brought  his  pen  to  the  paper, 
but  the  thoughts  would  not  come. 
Jimmie  Garrett’s  presence  was  dis¬ 
tracting.  His  silence  grew  to  be  madden¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Webb  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
He  looked  up,  then  looked  quickly  down 
again.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that  awful 
look  he  had  seen  in  Jimmie  Garrett’s  face? 
Murder? 

His  fingers  cramped  convxilsively  about 
the  pen.  In  a  moment  he  had  reaq>- 
tured  his  spurious  calm;  the  twitching  of  lus 
fingers  ceased.  He  must  erase  from  his 
mind  the  look  he  had  seen  in  Jimmie  Gar¬ 
rett’s  face.  Again  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
unfinished  sentence.  He  must  write  some¬ 
thing — anything.  But  what  he  wrote  bore 
no  ration  to  what  went  before. 

My  adopted  son,  James  Garrett,  is  here,"  were 
the  words  that  fell  wiffi  surprising  smoothness  from 
his  pen.  "He  is  in  an  uj^y  mood.  I  believe  he  con¬ 
templates  doing  me  bodily  harm. 

His  pen  paused.  A  faint  smile  twitched 
his  lip>s.  Jimmie  Garrett  could  not  know 
what  he  had  written.  If  the  worst  should 
come  to  pass,  if  the  passion  he  had  seen  in 
Jimmie  Garrett’s  face  ^ould  explode  in  an 
act  of  murder,  then  these  lines  would  tell 


their  own  story.  And  people  would  s» 
that  Thomas  Maurice  Webb  had  been  a 
hero  indeed.  They  would  praise  his  ing 
composure.  A  man  who  could  mdite  aa 
accusation  against  his  slayer  even  sdiile 
looking  death  in  the  face. 

A  faint  chuckle  escaped  him.  They  would 
never  guess  what  a  c^rlatan  he  had  bco. 
And  then  a  dynamic  strain  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  compell^  him  to  look  up  again.  It 
was  growing  dark.  There  were  mutten  of 
thunder  in  the  distance.  Not  for  more 
than  a  second  could  he  trust  himself  to  look 
into  Jinunie  Garrett’s  terrible  face.  Thai 
he  reached  into  the  drawer,  took  out  the 
revolver  and  placed  it  at  his  elbow, 
steadied  his  hand,  then  wrote: 

I  am  armed.  My  weapon  lies  at  my  dbow.  I 
hope  it  will  act  as  a  deterrent — 

The  pen  came  to  a  rasping  pause.  His 
arm  darted  out,  but  it  was  too  late.  Jimmk 
Garrett  had  flung  himself  across  the  desk 
and  snatched  the  pistol.  Looking  up.  Mi. 
Webb  saw  his  stepson’s  face  distorted  by  a 
horrible  grimace.  He  heard  a  laugh.  Thai 
a  small,  awful  piause.  And  then  a  thun¬ 
derous  crack. 

II 

UT  the  cockatoo,  Jimmie?”  said 
Mr.  Dakin. 

“Yes,  the  cockatoo,”  said  Jimmie 
Garrett,  hopelessly. 

He  looked  gloomily  about  the  iron- 
grilled  enclosure  in  which  he  sat  on  a  hard 
bench  with  his  attorney  in  the  Fairfidd 
Coimty  jaiL  Mr.  Dakin  was  a  broad,  tall 
man  with  a  soft  voice  and  a  soft  manner. 
He  was  slow  of  speech  and  movement,  and 
he  looked  far  from  brilliant.  Jimmie  was 
drawn  to  him,  but  he  did  not  know  a- 
actly  why.  Perhaps  one  reason  was  that 
Mr.  Dakin  believed  him,  while  other  law¬ 
yers  had  listened  to  him  with  cold  incre¬ 
dulity. 

“If  we  could  explain  what  became  of  the 
cockatoo,”  said  Mr.  Dakin  wistfully,  “we 
might  convince  them  that  the  rest  of  your 
story  is  true.  We  could  make  them  believe 
that  you  went  to  Cedar  Cove  that  afternoon 
with  no  other  thought  than  to  throw  the 
money  in  Mr.  Webb’s  face  and  tell  him  what 
you  thought  of  him.” 

“It’s  true,”  declared  Jimmie  quietly. 

“I  know  it,  and  that’s  the  devil  of  it 
Nothing  is  so  hard  to  make  a  jury  believe 
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,5  the  truth.  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  pesky 
jockJitoo  we  could—” 

“And  the  bullet,”  Jimmie  put  in. 

“Yes,  and  the  bullet,”  said  Mr.  Dakin. 

He  paused  before  his  client,  legs  spread 
wide  apart,  filling  his  pipe  with  white,  pudgy 
fibers.  His  suit  of  mousey  gray  fitted 
badly.  His  face  was  large  and  soft  and 
^w.  By  rigid  economy  a  single  lock  of 
hair  had  bwn  made  to  cover  a  goodly  por¬ 
tion  of  skull. 

“If  we  could  find  the  cockatoo  and  the 
bullet,”,  he  added  plaintively,  “then  we 
might  niake  the  jury  swallow  the  rest.” 
Jimmie  nodded  heavily. 

“This  is  how  your  story  will  sound,”  said 
Mr.  Dakin.  “You  thought  Mr.  Webb 
pve  you  a  raw  deal.  You  brooded  over  it 
in  prison.  That  part  was  all  right.  He 
was  a  bit  rough  with  you.  A  lot  of  people 
will  sympathize  with  you  there.  When 
you  got  out  of  prison  you  were  like  a  boiler 
with  its  exhaust  pipe  plugged  up.  You 
had  to  blow  off  steam  or  bust.  That’s  all 
right,  too.  Anybody  can  see  you’re  hot¬ 
headed.  You  learned  where  your  step¬ 
father  was  located  by  going  over  Major 
Biigg’s  outgoing  mail  one  day  and  finding  a 
letter  bearing  Mr.  Webb’s  forwarding  ad¬ 
dress.  Then  you  went  to  a  friend  and  bor¬ 
rowed  eight  hundred  dollars.  You  wanted 
to  pay  Mr.  Webb  back  before  you  bawled 
lum  out.  That’s  a  good  touch,  Jimmie — 
about  paying  back  the  money.  Up  to 
that  point  your  story  will  get  across  beau¬ 
tifully.” 

Mr.  Dakin  blew  smoke  through  the  bars 
of  the  iron  enclosure. 

“But  the  rest — ”  He  wrinkled  his  long, 
florid  nose,  the  only  bright  feature  of  his 
countenance.  “The  rest  is  all  snags.  You 
found  Mr.  Webb  at  his  desk.  Knobbetts 
was  out.  You  threw  the  money  down  on 
the  desk.  A  lot  of  red-hot  phrases  were 
blistering  the  lining  of  your  brain,  but  you 
couldn’t  get  ’em  out.  You  were  tcx)  mad. 
And  the  sight  of  Mr.  Webb  sitting  there  as 
calm  as  a  judge  made  you  all  the  madder. 
You  want^  to  see  him  wilt  and  shake,  but 
he  didn’t  even  bat  an  eyelid.  He  just  went 
on  writing  as  unconcerned  as  if  you  hadn’t 
bw  there.  Cool,  I’ll  tell  the  world!  And 
his  coolness  made  you  all  the  hotter.  You 
J^ted  to  batter  down  his  iron  composure, 
rot  you  couldn’t  even  make  a  dent  in  it. 
It  made  you  furious.  You  lost  control  of 
yrorself.  You  grabbed  the  revolver  and 


fired  a  shot,  just  to  see  if  you  couldn’t  make 
him  jump.  But  you  didn’t  fire  the  shot  at 
him.  You  fired  it —  Think  hard,  Jimmie. 
Where  did  you  fire  it?” 

JIMMIfi  GARRETT  raised  his  head, 
a  well-formed  young  head  covered 
with  thick  yellow  hair.  His  pale 
face  grew  taut  with  the  strain  of  looking 
back  upon  a  scene  of  tumult. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  mumbled.  “It  hap- 
I^ned  so  quickly,  and  I  must  have  been  a 
little  mad.  But  I  didn’t  fire  the  shot 
at  Mr.  Webb.  I  can  swear  to  that.  I 
seemed  to  come  partly  to  my  senses  when  I 
heard  the  explosion.  I  ran  from  the  house, 
fearing  I  might  be  tempted  to  shoot  again 
and — and — ” 

“And  take  aim,  the  second  time,”  Mr. 
Dakin  suggested. 

“Yes,  something  like  that.  I  couldn’t 
trust  myself.  I  just  ran  like  mad,  without 
stopping  to  look  back.” 

“And  you  dropped  the  revolver  as  you 
ran?” 

“I’m  not  sure.”  Jimmie  pondered  heav¬ 
ily.  “I — ^it  seems  I  threw  the  revolver  out 
the  window  just  after  I  fired  the  shot.  But 
I’m  not  sure.  It  all  seems  like  a  crazy 
dream.” 

“And  half  an  hour  later,”  Mr.  Dakin 
recited,  hitching  up  his  sagging  trousers, 
“Knobbetts  came  home  and  found  Mr. 
Webb  dead  on  the  floor.  The  revolver, 
with  your  finger-prints  on  the  handle  and 
showing  that  one  shot  had  been  recently 
fired  from  it,  was  found  outside  the  window. 
The  cockatoo  was  gone.  The  money  had 
disappeared  from  the  desk  drawer.  On  the 
desk  was  a  sheet  of  paper  in  Mr.  Webb’s 
handwriting  saying  you  had  come  to  him  in 
an  ugly  mood,  and  that  he  feared  you  were 
after  his  life.”  He  made  a  wry  face.  “It 
makes  a  nice  little  case  for  the  State.” 

“Yes,”  said  Jinunie,  “and  my  precious 
record  makes  it  all  the  blacker.” 

“The  State  will  contend,”  said  Mr. 
Dakin,  “that  you  made  away  with  the  cock¬ 
atoo  because  she  recognized  you  and  you 
were  afraid  she  would  talk.  I  understand 
that  cockatoo  would  harp  on  a  person’s 
name  for  days  after  she’d  seen  him.  She 
did  recognize  you,  didn’t  she?” 

“I  believe  so.  I  have  a  faint  recollection 
that  she  spoke  my  name  as  I  passed  the 
window.” 

Mr.  Dakin  nodded  gloomily.  “That’s 
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wheie  fre  are  up  against  a  hard  one.  You 
acnd  I  beKeve  that  a  stranger — ^maybe  the 
tramp  Mr.  Webb  hired  to  saw  wood — com- 
mitt^  the  murder  soon  after  3rou  left  and 
took  the  money.  It  must  have  been  very 
soon  after,  or  Mr.  Webb  would  have  tom 
up  what  he  wrote  about  3rau.  But  a 
stranger  would  have  no  motive  for  doing 
away  with  the  cxx:katoo.  Not  iinless  he  did 
it  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  throwing 
the  guilt  on  you.” 

He  agfaed.  It  couldn*t  be  said  that  Mr. 
Dakin  was  bubbling  over  with  cheer.  Yet 
he  was  not  a  pessimist.  On  the  contrary, 
as  Jimmie  had  learned,  he  was  the  sort  of 
optiinist  who  has  to  .see  the  full  extent  of 
the  gloomy  side  before  he  can  turn  to  the 
bri^t  one. 

^hen  there  is  the  bullet,”  he  went  on. 
“A  bullet  was  found  in  Mr.  Webb’s  body. 
The  State  will  contend  that  you  fired  it. 
We’ve  got  to  admit  that  you  fired  a  shot 
from  Mr.  Webb’s  revolver.  There’s  no 
getting  around  that.  But  we  deny  that 
the  shot  you  fired  was  the  fatal  one.  Now, 
to  u|Aold  our  contention,  we’ve  got  to  show 
adiat  became  of  the  bullet  you  fired.  If  it 
didn’t  lodge  in  Mr.  Webb’s  body,  it  must 
have  lodged  someadiere  else.” 

JIMMIE  stretched  his  legs  and  frowned. 
Tlnje  after  time  he  had  gone  over  this 
p(wt  with  Mr.  Dakin,  but  it  was  as 
baffling  as  ever. 

“I’ve  searched  the  room  in  which  Mr. 
Webb  was  killed,”  added  Mr.  Dakin,  “and 
so  has  the  district  attorney.  There  is  no 
rign  of  a  buUet  anywhere.  That  leaves 
o^  one  explanation.  You  must  have 
fired  the  bullet  out  the  window.” 

“Maybe  I  did,”  said  Jimmie  dully. 

“Very  probable,”  said  Mr.  Dakin.  “You 
threw  the  revolver  out  the  window.  Very 
likely  you  fired  the  bullet  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  We  know  the  window  was  open  that 
night.  But  now  we  come  to  anot^r  snag. 
It’s  a  narrow  window,  and  you  were  stand¬ 
ing  about  six  feet  from  it  when  you  fired  the 
dirt.  That  didn’t  give  the  bullet  a  very 
wide  range.  I  spent  all  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  experimenting,  firing  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  shots  from  an  air  pistol.  I  stood  ex¬ 
actly  where  you  stood.  When  I  mmed  low, 
d»ey  struck  the  wide  cobbiestoned  drive¬ 
way  that  runs  between  the  bam  and  the 
house.  When  I  aimed  ^h,  they  struck  the 
awveaof  the  bam.  Whioke^  way  I  fired. 


it  was  impossible  to  shoot  beyond  the  bam. 
So  the  bullet  you  fired  that  night  couldn’t 
have  gone  very  far.  Yet  I  searched  the  en 
tire  range  and  didn’t  find  even  a  scratch.” 

Vl^th  a  firetting  air  he  puffed  smoke  from 
his  pipe. 

“There’s  the  riddle,”  he  concluded. 
“The  bullet  couldn’t  strike  either  the  oak, 
the  cobblestones  or  the  bam  without  leav- 
ii^  a  trace.  Neither  could  it  have  dissolved 
in  thin  air.  What  became  of  it?” 

“It’s  three  weeks  since  it  was  fired,” 
Jimmie  observed.  “A  lot  of  things  could 
have  happened  to  it  in  the  meantime.” 

“But  the  house  and  grounds  were 
searched  five  hours  after  the  murder,”  Mr. 
Dakin  reminded  him.  “How  carefully  we 
don’t  know.  Wish  I  had  been  on  the  case 
then.  But  one  thing  is  sure.  We’ve  got  to 
find  either  the  cockatoo  or  the  bullet.  Both 
would  be  better.  Without  either  we’re 
lost.” 

Jimmie  flung  his  cigaret  away.  It  passed 
between  the  iron  bars  and  landed  in  a  brass 
cuspidor  outside. 

“Good  shot,”  said  Mr.  Dakin. 

He  LOWERED  his  het^  in  thought. 
Minutes  passed  in  silence.  A 
weary  jail  attendant  came  down  the 
corridor  with  a  stack  of  cuspidors  under  his 
arm.  He  carried  away  the  one  in  which 
Jinunie’s  cigaret  had  fallen.  Mr.  Dakin 
followed  him  with  heavy  eyes  imtil  he  was 
out  of  sight.  Then  he  fixed  the  same  heavy 
eyes  on  the  point  where  the  cuspidor  had 
b^n. 

“That’s  an  idea,”  he  mumbled  absently. 
Jimmie  watched  him  curiously.  Mr. 
Dakin  turned  slowly  and  looked  at  him.  His 
eyes  were  narrow  and  contemplative. 

“My  mind  works  that  way,  Jimmie,”  he 
explained.  “I  see  things  that  are  farthest 
from  my  thoughts,  and  they  start  queer 
ideas  in  my  brain.  That  cigaret  now.  You 
shot  it  straight  into  the  cuspidor.  But 
it  isn’t  there  now.  It’s  gone.” 

Jimmie  gave  him  a  blank  look.  Mr. 
Dakin  seemed  to  be  stating  the  obvious 
thing  with  a  very  solemn  air. 

“It’s  far-fetched,”  he  added,  “but  maybe 
the  same  thing  happened  to  the  buUet. 
You  sec,  it’s  possible  that  your  bullet  lodged 
in  some  object  that  was  afterward  taken 
away,  just  as  the  cuspidor  was  taken  away. 
It’s  just  a  himch.  But  it  would  explain 
what  became  of  the  bullet.*' 
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'^ut  it  wouldn^t  explain  what  happened 
to  the  cockatoo  or  the  money.” 

*^0,  it  wouldn’t.  Might  be  worth  think* 
ing  about,  though.  See  you  again  tomor¬ 
row,  Jimmie.” 

He  placed  his  big,  plump  hand  on  Jim¬ 
mie’s  shoulder,  call^  the  corridor  guard, 
and'  walked  out.  Jimmie  was  taken  back 
to  bds  cell.  He  was  in  a  lighter  mood.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  big  and  gloomy  law¬ 
yer’s  touch  on  his  shoulder  had  baoi^ed  a 
load  of  worries. 

When  he  returned  at  eleven  o’clock  the 
next  morning  there  was  a  hint  of  excitement 
beneath  Mr.  Dakin’s  rustic  exterior. 

'‘Had  another  himch  last  night,”  he  casu¬ 
ally  announced.  “Saw  a  man  with  a  limp. 
It  started  an  idea  kicking  around  in  my 
head.” 

“A  man  with  a  limp?” 

“He  limped  pretty  badly.  It  set  me 
wondering  whether  a  bullet  had  hit  him  in 
the  leg  or  the  foot  at  one  time.” 

“Yes?”  said  Jimmie.  He  was  growing 
accustomed  to  the  lawyer’s  queer  ■way  ot 
reasoning. 

“That  started  me  thinking  about  the 
missing  bullet  again,”  said  Mr.  Dakin. 
He  crushed  a  leaf  of  tobacco  between 
his  great  soft  hands  and  filled  his  pipe. 
“I  also  thought  about  the  tramp  Mr. 
Webb  put  to  work  sawing  wood.  I  put 
the  two  together — the  tramp  and  the  bul¬ 
let.  Or,  rather,  I  put  the  bullet  in  the 
tramp.” 

“Eh?”  said  Jimmie,  very  dazed. 

“We  know  ^e  tramp  had  been  around 
the  house  that  day,”  Mr.  Dakin  explained. 
“Next  morning  he  was  gone.  Maybe  he 
was  seized  with  wanderlust  when  Mr. 
Webb  gave  him  a  dollar.  Or  maybe  that 
dollar  gave  him  a  taste  for  more  dollars. 
Anyhow,  maybe  he  was  watching  outside 
the  window  and  saw  you  throw  the  money 
down  on  the  desk.  Maybe  the  bullet  you 
fired  landed  in  some  fleshy  part  of  his  bc^y. 
That  frightened  him,  and  he  ran  away. 
What’s  wrong  with  that?” 

“By  jove!”  Jimmie  hoarsely  exclaimed. 
“But  in  that  case,  wouldn’t  the  tramp 
have  left  a  trail  of  blood?” 

“A  heavy  rain  started  in  the  evening,” 
Mr.  Dakin  pointed  out.  “It  may  have 
washed  the  blood  away.  I’ve  notified  rdl 
the  hospitals  and  all  the  doctors  within 
fifty  miles  to  see  if  they  have  any  record  of  a 
wounded  tramp.” 


Jimmie’s  face  drone  a  little,  but  he  was 
not  yet  omvinced. 

“But  that  wouldn’t  explain  who  kSled 
Mr.  Webb,”  he  remarked. 

“No,  but  it  would  tend  to  prove  that  you* 
didn’t.  If  your  bullet  lodged  in  the  tramp's 
anatomy,  it  couldn’t  have  killed  Mr.  Webb.” 

“And  what  about  the  cockatoo?” 

“One  thing  at  a  time,”  said  Mr.  Dakin. 
He  looked  a  little  hurt  over  his  client’a 
failure  to  embrace  the  theory  with  greater 
enthusiasm.  “IBul  a  talk  with  Knobbetts- 
this  morning.  It’s  queer  nobody  seems  to 
have  thou^t  of  Knobbetts  in  coimection 
with  this  case.” 

“You  don’t  think  he  killed  Mr.  Webb?” 

“Well,  there  is  just  this  about  it,  Jimmie. 
The  cockatoo  disappeared  the  night  of  the 
murder.  The  only  sane  explanation  is  that 
the  murderer  made  away  with  her  because 
he  was  afraid  die  would  squeal  on  him.  As 
far  as  we  know,  there  were  only  three  per¬ 
sons  at  Cedar  Cove  that  night  whom  the 
cockatoo  knew  by  name.  One  of ’em  is  dead. 
The  other  two  were  Knobbetts  and  you.” 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  His  pudgy  face 
lengthened  a  litde. 

“The  darned  thing  has  stopped,”  he  an¬ 
nounced.  “Must  have  forgotten  to  wind — '' 

He  paused  and  gazed  down  at  the  diaL 
“By  gosh,”  he  exclaimed. 

Jimmie  watched  him.  Something,  he 
knew,  had  been  suggested  to  Mr.  Daldn's 
mind  by  the  stopping  of  the  timepiece. 

Knobbetts  said  he  thought  the  timer  on 
the  Pord  had  given  out  when  he  was  h^df- 
way  between  the  village  and  Cedar  Cove,” 
the  la'wyer  mumbled.  “Said  he  walk^ 
back  to  the  ■village  and  got  a  new  one. 
But  when  he  got  back  to  fhe  car  with  it  he 
couldn’t  get  it  to  run.  Something  else  was 
evidently  the  trouble,  so  he  had  to  leave  the 
Ford  in  the  road  and  walk  home.  That's 
how  he  explained  why  he  ■was  late  return¬ 
ing.  Nob^y  has  thought  of  checking  up 
on  him.” 

Slowly  and  thoughtfully  he  wound  his 
watch.  That  finished,  he  looked  absently 
at  Jimmie. 

“Between  the  tramp  and  Knobbetts,”  he 
said,  may  find  the  murderer.” 

IT  APPEARED,  however,  that  he  had 
been  wrong  in  this  forecast.  The 
doctors  and  the  ho^tals  had  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  a  wounded  tramp.  Inquiries  at  the 
garage  sobstantiated  diat  part  ^  Knobbetts* 
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story  having  to  do  with  the  purchase 
of  a  new  timer  for  the  Ford.  The  fate  of 
Madam  Katoo  remained  an  unsolved  mys¬ 
tery.  No  trace  was  found  of  the  bullet. 
Jimmie  could  tell  from  Mr.  Dakin's  looks 
and  manner  that  things  were  going  badly. 

''Our  luck  will  turn,”  said  the  lawyer. 
"Don’t  worry.” 

But  theis  luck  had  not  turned  when  the 
case  of  the  State  versus  James  Garrett  was 
called.  Things  had  processed  rapidly,  for 
the  grand  jury  had  happened  to  be  in  ses¬ 
sion  when  the  crime  occumd  and  the  r^ular 
term  of  the  district  coiirt  had  opened  soon 
afterward.  Mr.  Dakin  had  fought  for 
delay,  but  without  success.  Jimmie,  feeling 
rather  overwhelmed,  watch^  the  gradual 
fining  of  the  jury-box  and  then  listened  for 
three  and  a  half  days  to  the  presentation  of 
the  State’s  evidence.  He  heard  Knob- 
betts,  one  of  the  prosecution’s  witnesses, 
denounce  him  as  a  wastrel  and  a  thief.  His 
visit  to  Cedar  Cove  and  the  episode  in  Mr. 
Webb’s  study  were  emi^iasized  in  the  most 
damaging  manner.  He  could  see  the  jury 
seize  eagerly  upon  the  two  circumstances 
of  the  missing  cockatoo  and  the  bullet. 
These  were  things  that  appealed  to  their 
imagination. 

"They’re  eating  it  up,”  remarked  Mr. 
Dakin  during  a  recess.  "It’s  all  circvun- 
stantial,  of  course,  but — ”  He  rubbed  his 
long,  bright  nose  and  looked  down  at  his 
notes. 

Against  his  protest  the  jurors  were  taken 
out  to  Cedar  Cove  to  visit  the  scene  of  the 
crime  and  see  for  themselves  how  imp>ossible 
it  would  have  been  for  the  defendant  to  fire 
a  bullet  in  such  a  manner  that  no  trace  of  it 
could  be  found.  Mr.  Baines,  the  district 
attorney,  a  small  man  with  an  astounding 
pompadour  and  ferocious  eyes,  looked  well 
{dea^  after  the  expedition. 

Jimmie,  called  to  the  stand  by  his  attor¬ 
ney,  felt  a  little  overawed  at  first,  with  the 
unfriendly  eyes  of  twelve  good  men  and 
true  upon  him.  His  eyes  would  stray  oc- 
casiom^y  to  exhibit  number  one,  the  re- 
vdver  t^t  had  ended  his  stepfather’s  life, 
and  which  was  now  lying  in  plain  sight  on 
the  table  just  below  the  judge’s  bench. 
But  Mr.  Dakin  knew  how  to  make  him  feel 
at  ease.  By  and  by  he  could  look  the  jurors 
straight  in  the  eyes,  as  he  had  been  coun¬ 
seled  to  do.  UndCT  the  big  man’s  soft- 
vmced  questions  he  related  how,  in  prison, 
be  had  brooded  over  his  stepfather’s  harsh 


treatment,  how  resentment  and  hate  had 
sprung  up  within  him,  and  how  he  had 
looked  forward  to  the  day  whm  he  could 
go  to  Mr.  Webb  and  ease  his  pent-up  rancor 
by  flinging  the  stolen  money  in  his  step¬ 
father’s  face  and  pouring  red-hot  words  on 
his  head. 

Mr.  Dakin  questioned  him  at  length 
upon  his  mood  when  he  left  prison — a  foolish 
mood,  but  a  very  human  one.  He  brought 
out  how  Jimmie  had  gone  to  a  friend 
borrowed  money  with  which  to  repay  what 
he  had  stolen.  At  the  end  of  the  long  ex¬ 
amination,  Jimmie  felt  that  much  had  been 
gained.  The  jurors  looked  less  hostile. 
Even  juror  number  seven,  who  for  a  time 
had  listened  with  an  expression  of  sour 
incredulity,  seemed  imprest. 

“You  may  have  the  witness,”  said  Mr. 
Dakin  to  the  district  attorney. 

Like  an  impatient  bull  pup  suddenly 
unleashed,  Mr.  Baines  jumped  to  his 
feet.  His  pompadour  waggled  as  he 
strode  menacingly  toward  the  witness. 
He  snatched  up  exhibit  number  one  and 
held  it  close  to  Jimmie’s  eyes. 

“Garrett,  you  held  this  revolver  in  your 
hand  the  night  your  stepfather  was  mur¬ 
dered?” 

"I  did,”  said  Jimmie  frankly,  having  been 
counseled  to  speak  with  candor  in  matters 
beyond  dispute. 

“You  threatened  him  with  it?” 

“I  tried  to  frighten  him.” 

"You  fired  a  shot  from  it?” 

"That’s  true.” 

“Yet  you  have  denied  under  oath  that 
you  shot  your  stepfather.  ^  If  you  didn’t 
will  you  explain  to  the  jury  what  became  of 
the  bullet?” 

“I  can’t.” 

“You  know  that  the  scene  of  the  crime, 
as  well  as  the  ground  outside  the  window, 
was  searched  a  few  hours  after  the  murder?” 
“So  I  have  been  told.” 

“And  that  no  bullet  was  found,  or  any 
trace  of  a  bullet?” 

“So  I  understand.” 

“Well,  then” — Mr.  Baines  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  pompadour  and  paused  briefly 
for  rhetorical  effect — “can  you  explain  in 
any  convincing  manner  how  a  bullet  fired 
under  such  circximstances,  and  from  the 
position  you  occupied  when  you  fired  it, 
could  disai^>ear  completely?”  ■ 

“No,  I  can’t.” 
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Mr.  Baines  paused  to  let  die  answer  Mnk 
in,  then  went  on  in  a  gentler  tone: 

“You  know,  don’t  you,  Garrett,  that  the 
ballet  you  was  afterward  extracted 
from  Mr.  Webb’s  body?” 

Mr.  Dakin,  a  little  slow  as  usual,  was  on 
his  feet  with  an  objection.  It  was  sus- 
tsiaed,  but  the  damage  had  been  done. 
The  district  attorney  consulted  his  notes, 
lod  then  came  rapid-fire  questions  con- 
oaming  the  missing  codcatoo.  Very  deftly 
be  emphasized  the  point,  already  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  the  jurors,  that  the  only 
conceivable  explanation  for  the  cockatoo’s 
disappearance  was  to  be  found  in  the  mur- 
der^s  fear  that  she  would  betray  him. 

Then  Mr.  Baines’  manner  changed;  thore 
was  a  little  purr  in  his  voice. 

“Geirett,  you  have  told  the  jury  how  you 
went  to  a  friend  and  borrow^  money  to 
pay  back  what  you  stole.  You  knew  that 
your  stepfaither  was  fairly  well  off,  didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  knew  that  the  theft  of  a  few  him- 
(hed  dollars  meant  nothing  to  a  man  in  his 
position?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  why  were  yrou  in  such  a  hiuny  to 
repay  what  you  had  stolen?  Couldn’t  you 
have  waited  till  you  could  earn  the  money 
and  didn’t  have  to  borrow  it?” 

“I  wanted  to  tdl  Mr.  Webb  to  his  face 
what  1  thought  of  him,  and  I  didn’t  feel 
I  could  do  it  till  I  had  paid  him  back.” 

“Oh,  so  that’s  it!”  Mr.  Baines’  tone  was 
still  gentleness  itself.  “You  wanted  to  go 
to  him  with  a  clean  breast.  Was  that  your 
only  reason?” 

“Yes,  the  only  one.” 

“The  only  one,  Garrett?”  His  tone  and 
manner  conveyed  worlds  of  meaning. 

Jimmie  felt  bewildered.  What  was  the 
prosecutor  driving  at?  Then,  glancing 
over  the  jury-box,  he  caught  a  thin,  knowing 
grin  on  the  face  of  juror  number  seven.  In 
a  moment  Mr.  Baines’  innuendo  was  clear. 
Very  subtly  he  had  sought  to  instil  the 
suggestion  in  the  minds  of  the  jurors  that 
the  defendant’s  real  purpose  had  been  to 
create  a  favorable  impression  and  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  innocence. 

“Positively,”  said  Jimmie,  but  he  knew  it 
sounded  flat. 

“That’s  all,”  said  Mr,  Baines,  ^ving  his 
hand  complacently;  and  then  court  ad¬ 
journed  for  the  day. 


T[£  defense  hured  no  better  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  Mr.  Dakin  called 
character  witnesses,  questioning 
each  at  such  great  length  that  Jimmie  sus¬ 
pected  he  was  merely  sparring  for  time. 
Things  were  going  badly  for  Mr.  Dakin. 
Mr.  Baines  succeeded  in  discrediting  much 
of  the  evidence  intended  to  build  up  a 
character  for  a  man  just  out  of  prison.  At 
one  point,  during  the  testimony  ol  the  young 
friend  from  whom  Jimmie  had  borrow^  the 
money,  he  sauntered  to  the  exhibits  table 
and  absently  picked  up  the  sheet  of  piqier 
on  which  the  dead  man  had  recorded  1^  be¬ 
lief  that  his  stepson  was  capable  of  murder. 
It  seemed  a  very  casual  act,  but  the  effect 
was  not  lost. 

“We  aren’t  licked  yet,”  was  the  most 
optimistic  comment  Mr.  Dakin  had  to 
offer  when  he  saw  his  client  in  the  iron- 
grilled  enclosure  that  evening. 

He  lowered  his  big  head  and  played  with 
his  watch-chain. 

“The  things  that  worry  me  most  are  the 
cockatoo  and  the  bullet,”  he  grumbled. 
“It’s  the  kind  of  stuff  that  apipeals  to  a  jury. 
Baines  has  hammered  it  into  their  hea^  so 
hard  they  can’t  see  anything  else.  The  bul¬ 
let  and  the  fool  cockatoo  are  his  strongest 
points.” 

Jimmie  nodded  gloomily. 

“There  isn’t  much  time,”  said  Mr.  Dakin. 
“The  case  will  go  to  the  jury  tomorrow 
afternoon.  Hang  it  all,  Jimmie,  we’ve 
simply  got  to  find  that  bullet.  Or  else  the 
cockatoo.  Unless  we  do — ” 

It  was  a  curious  sort  of  pause.  The 
words  merely  ceased  and  hung  suspended, 
as  if  Mr.  Dakin’s  vocal  cords  had  suddenly 
snapped.  He  was  gazing  toward  the  win¬ 
dow,  kinky  brows  drawn  up,  his  head  at  a 
slant,  a  queer  intentness  in  his  sallow  face. 
“By  heck,  Jimmie!” 

Jinunie  followed  his  gaze,  but  all  he  could 
see  was  a  pigeon  with  gray  and  faintly 
purplish  plumage  strutting  pertly  on  Uk 
window  ledge.  It  was  just  an  ordinary 
pigeon,  yet  the  lawyer  stsired  at  it  as  if  the 
bird’s  sleek  wings  sheltered  the  answer  to  all 
his  perplexities. 

“Go^l”  he  said,  “why  didn’t  I  think  of 
that  before?” 

The  bird,  as  if  resenting  his  rude  stare, 
flapped  her  wings  and  soai^  away. 
“What?”  Jimmie  asked. 

“You  saw  that  pigeon,  didn’t  you?” 
“Yes,  but—” 
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The  lawyer  reached  for  his  hat. 

'T*ve  got  another  hunch,  Jimmie.  It*s 
a  sure-fire  one  this  time,  I  think.  Good 
news  for  you  in  the  morning.  So  long.” 

Jimmie  stared  at  him  as  he  bustled  out. 
He  smiled  faintly.  There  was  something  a 
little  ludicrous  about  Mr.  Dakin’s  excite¬ 
ment. 

Tie  atmoq>here  of  the  court-room 
seemed  to  have  changed  overnight 
when  he  took  his  seat  beside  Mr. 
Dakin  the  next  morning.  The  jurom  looked 
as  hostile  as  before,  but  Mr.  Baines  seemed 
very  repressed  and  subdued.  Mr.  Dakin 
looked  rather  worn,  also  a  little  shabbier 
than  usual,  but  there  was  an  air  of  quiet 
exaltation  about  his  big  frame. 

“Baines  and  I  have  just  had  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  judge  in  camera,'*  he  whis¬ 
per^. 

Jimmie  tingled.  The  lawyer’s  excite¬ 
ment,  though  repressed,  was  infectious.  In 
front  of  him  lay  a  huge  parcel  roughly  done 
tq)  in  new^>aper.  Jimmie  was  curious  to 
kiK)w  what  it  contained,  but  the  judge  en¬ 
tered  just  then,  and  he  gave  Jimmie  a 
queer  look  as  he  took  his  h^h  seat. 
“Knobbetts,”  called  Mr.  Dakin. 

There  was  a  little  stir  in  the  back  of  the 
room.  Knobbetts,  in  garments  that  might 
have  been  handed  down  to  him  from  his 
late  en^loyer,  and  with  a  look  of  faint  sur- 
I»ise  on  his  long  face,  took  the  witness 
stand. 

“Knobbetts,”  began  Mr.  Dakin  pleas¬ 
antly,  “I  have  a  few  more  questions  to  ask 
you.  You  have  told  the  jury  that  Mr. 
Webb  brought  a  considerable  amount  of 
mcmey  with  him  to  Cedar  Cove.  Exactly 
how  much  did  he  bring?” 

“About  a  thousand  dollars,  sir.  He 
meant  to  stay  several  months,  and  he 
wanted  to  have  enough  for  running  ex¬ 
penses.  He  explained  that  he  didn’t  wish 
to  open  an  account  in  the  village  because 
he  didn’t  want  people  to  know  where  he 
was.” 

“I  see.  So  he  brought  a  thousand  dollars 
in  cash,  ^th  the  amount  Garrett  brought 
that  afternoon,  that  made  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  dollars.  By  the  way,  ^obbetts, 
how  much  did  Mr.  Webb  pay  you?” 
“Eighty  dollars  a  month.” 

“And  you  have  been  investing  every 
penny  of  yotir  savings  in  stocks?” 


easily,  casting  a  quick  glance  at  the  parcel 
lying  in  front  of  the  lawyer. 

“You  have  always  been  thrifty,  (aven’t 
you,  Knobbetts?  You  believe  in  making 
every  penny  coimt?” 

“Well,  I  think  it’s  a  good  \dea,  sir,”  said 
Knobbetts  virtuously. 

“Excellent,  Knobbetts.  Now,  you  have 
testified  that  you  drove  to  the  village  about 
two  o’clock  on  the  day  of  the  murder.  You 
had  trouble  with  the  car  and  had  to  walk 
part  of  the  way  back,  so  you  did  not  return 
to  Cedar  Cove  until  haU-past  five  or  six. 
Couldn’t  you  be  a  little  more  ex[dicit  as  to 
the  time?” 

“No,  sir,  I  don’t  believe  I  can.  In  the 
excitement  of  finding  Mr.  Webb  dead  I 
didn’t  notice  the  time.” 

“That’s  natural  enough.  Are  you  sure, 
though,  that  Mr.  Webb  was  dead  when  you 
return^?” 

The  witness  winced  a  little  at  this  peculiar 
question.  “Oh,  quite  sure,  sir.” 

“Tell  the  jury  again  what  you  did  when 
you  found  Mr.  Webb’s  body.” 

“I  ran  to  a  telephone  and  notified  the 
village  authorities.” 

“You  had  to  go  on  foot? 

“Ol4,yes,  the  car  was  out  of  commission.” 

“How  far  did  you  have  to  run?” 

“About  a  mile  and  a  half.  There  was  no 
telephone  nearer  than  that.” 

“You  must  have  been  out  of  breath. 
Then  you  went  back  to  Cedar  Cove  and 
waited  for  the  officers.  They  were  slow  in 
arriving,  I  understand.  How  long  did  you 
have  to  wait?” 

“About  half  an  hour.” 

“And  what  did  you  do?”  ' 

“Just  waited,  sir.” 

“Did  you  see  anything  of  the  cockatoo?" 

“No,  sir,  but  I  (fidn’t  give  her  a  thought. 
I  was  too  upset  over  the  murder.” 

“Of  course,”  Mr.  Dakin  nodded  affably. 
“What  about  the  tramp?  See  anything 
of  him?” 

“No,  I  didn’t  see  him  either.” 

“Well,  I  understand  Mr.  Webb  had  given 
him  some  money  earlier  in  the  day.  Prob¬ 
ably  Cedar  Cove  couldn’t  hold  him  after 
that.  Did  you  see  Jinunie  Garrett?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“So  you  were  alone  in  the  house  for  half 
an  hour.  Did  you  stay  inside  all  the  time?” 

“Yes,  sir.  It  had  started  to  rain  quite 
hard.” 


“Yes,  sir,”  said  Knobbetts  a  little  un-  “You  didn’t  take  a  walk  to  while  away 
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^  time?  There's  a  queer  rtx^  formation 
ibout  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  I 
understand.  It’s  called  Gideon’s  PuliHt. 
there’s  a  path  winding  to  it  along  the  shore, 
ind  part  of  it  leads  over  a  surface  of  reddish 
day,  making  it  very  slippery  in  a  rain. 
You  didn’t  happen  to  wsilk  in  that  direc¬ 
tion?” 

A  wave  of  pallor  swept  Knobbetts’  long 
face.  He  gripped  the  arms  of  the  i^tness 
stand. 

“No,”  sullenly.  “Fve  told  you  I  didn’t 
walk  anywhere.” 

“Do  you  always  tell  the  truth,  Knob¬ 
betts?” 

The  witness  looked  at  the  district  attor¬ 
ney  as  if  expecting  an  objection  to  such 
questioning,  but  none  came.  Knobbetts 
pve  a  shrug  for  an  answer. 

“By  the  way,  Knobbetts,”  said  Mr. 
Dakin  softly,  “^ve  you  ever  owned  a  re- 
rolver?” 

“A  revolver?  Never,  sir.  Not  recently, 
dial  is.  Not  in  a  good  many  years.” 

JIMMIE,  growing  more  and  more  excited, 
looked  at  Mr.  Dakin.  The  laser’s 
round,  flabby  face  was  ostentatiously 
irtless. 

“Think  hard,  Knobbetts.  Didn’t  you 
discover  by  accident  one  day  that  Mr. 
Webb  ovmed  a  revolver?  Didn’t  it  strike 
you  that  a  revolver  was  a  good  thing  to 
have,  and  didn’t  you  go  and  buy  one  just 
like  Mr.  Webb’s,  thinking  it  might  come  in 
handy  some  day?” 

The  witness  gave  his  questioner  ^  long, 
trembling  stare. 

“No,  sir!”  he  shouted.  “I  never — ” 

“No  use  getting  excited,  Knobbetts. 
Let  me  see,  you  have  a  sister  living  some¬ 
where,  haven’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  said  Knobbetts,  fidgeting  and 
Boistening  his  lips.  “She  lives  in  Brad¬ 
ford.” 

Mr.  Dakin  nodded.  “That’s  about  forty 
Biles  from  here,  isn’t  it?  I  understand 
your  sister  is  in  poor  circumstances.  Now 
and  then  you  have  been  sending  her  parcels 
Gootaining  articles  you  have  pticked  up 
Bound  Mr.  Webb’s  house — nothing  of  very 
peat  value  and  nothing  that  Mr.  Webb 
would  be  likely  to  miss.  Isn’t  that  so?” 

The  witness  mopped  his  face  with  his 
hmdkerchief. 

“1  never  took  anything  wwithout  Mr. 
Webb’s  permission,”  he  protested. 


‘Terhaps  not.  Your  sister  would  seH  the 
articles,  and  you  would  go  fifty-fifty  on  the 
proceeds.  Giarerally  you  sent  them  in 
paper  parcels.  But  the  last  batdi  you 
sent  her  was  in  a  suitcase.  The  suitcase 
was  locked,  and  you  forgot  to  send  her  the 
key,  so  she  didn’t  open  it.  You  didn’t  in¬ 
tend  she  should  open  it,  did  you?” 

Knobbetts’  labored  breathing  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  tense  court-room.  He 
twisted  his  nedr  and  moved  his  lips,  but  no 
words  came. 

“And  so,”  said  Mr.  Dakin,  “the  suitcase 
wasn’t  opened  until  I  ran  out  to  Bradford 
last  night  and  called  on  your  sister.  By 
the  way,  Knobbetts,  you  sent  the  suitcase 
the  day  after  Mr.  Webb  was  murdered  and 
the  same  day  Garrett  was  arrested.  Isn’t 
that  true?” 

“Nol”  cried  Knobbetts  in  a  thin,  cracked 
voice.  “I  see  what  you’re  driving  at. 
It  isn’t  true.  It’s  all  lies!” 

Very  calmly  Mr.  Dakin  opened  the  parcel 
on  the  table.  He  exhibited  a  revolver. 
“Recognize  it,  Knobbetts?” 

The  witness  shuddered  convulsively.  Mr. 
Dakin  exhibited  a  pair  of  rough  shoes. 

“Recognize  them,  Knobbetts?”  No  an¬ 
swer,  otdy  a  hoarse,  inarticulate  stutter. 
“You  tried  to  clean  them,  but  you  were  in  a 
hurry  and  didn’t  do  a  very  good  job. 
There  was  still  bits  of  caked  reddish  clay 
around  the  heels  and  in  the  seams  around 
the  soles.  You  must  have  taken  a  walk  to 
Gideon’s  Pulpit,  after  all.  There’s  no  red 
clay  anywhere  else  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ce^  Cove.  Why  did  you  go  there, 
Knobbetts?” . 

Still  Knobbetts  had  no  answer.  He 
merely  twisted  in  his  chair  and  glared  now 
and  then  at  the  lawyer. 

“Your  honor,”  said  Mr.  Dakin,  “I  move 
that  the  indictment  against  my  client  be 
dismissed.  The  murderer  sits  in  this  chair. 
Garrett  is  absolutely  iimocent.  Last  night 
I  found  the  cockatoo  and  the  bullet  of  which 
the  prosecution  has  made  so  much.  I 
found  the  cockatoo  where  Knobbetts  buried 
it  near  Gideon’s  Pulpit — and  the  bullet  was 
in  the  cockatoo.” 


Mr.  DAKIN  could  not  resist  making 
a  dramatic  gesture  as  he  added  the 
last  seven  words.  Jimmie  started 
out  of  his  chair,  then  sat  down  again.  A 
buzzing  went  around  the  court-room.  There 
was  rapping  for  order. 
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“It’s  not  for  me  to  ^lain  what  hap¬ 
pened,”  said  Mr.  Dakin  modestly.  He 
looked  a  little  taUer  and  broader  as  he  stood 
before  the  bench.  “I  might  offer  a  theory, 
though.  The  cockatoo  was  in  the  habit  of 
flying  in  and  out  of  her  cage,  sometimes 
perching  in  the  oak  just  outside  the  window. 
She  sat  in  the  oak  when  Garrett  fired  the 
shot  The  bullet  lodged  against  her  breast¬ 
bone.  Knobbetts  was  standing  outside 
the  window.  He  saw  Garrett  give  Mr. 
Webb  the  money  and,  a  few  minutes  later, 
run  excitedly  from  the  house.  A  devil 
flew  into  ELnobbetts.  He  has  always  been 
greedy.  He  wanted  the  eighteen  hundred 
dollars  in  the  desk,  and  he  ^ew  Mr.  Webb 
would  not  give  up  the  money  without  a 
fight.  It  took  him  only  a  minute  to  go  to 
his  room  and  get  his  revolver  and  shoot  Mr. 
Webb  dead.  He  knew  Garrett  would  be 
accused  of  the  crime,  that  all  the  circum¬ 


stances  would  point  to  Garrett  as  the  mu^ 
derer.  But  Knobbetts  added  one  more  cir¬ 
cumstance  when  he  buried  the  cockatoo. 
Garrett,  had  he  been  the  cold-blooded  mur¬ 
derer  the  State  has  tried  to  make  him  out, 
would  have  done  just  that.” 

His  honor  looked  at  the  wretched  figure 
in  the  witness  chair.  Then  he  looked  at 
Jimmie  Garrett, ^^a  little  dazed,  but  with  a 
straight  gaze  and  a  fine  bearing. 

“The  court  will  take  the  motion  under 
advisement,”  he  aimounced.  “Officer,  you 
will  place  this  witness  under  arrest.  De- 
fend^t  is  released  in  custody  of  counsel.” 

Mr.  Dakin  placed  his  great  soft  p>aw  on 
Jimmie’s  shoulder. 

“Well,  Jimmie,  we’ve  won.” 

“Thanks  to  you,”  said  Jimmie. 

“No.”  Mr.  Daikin’s  heavy  eyes  strayed 
for  a  moment  to  the  window-sill.  “Thanks 
to  the  pigeon.” 


(^0  You  £ike  JYumorotu  ^tories, 
T>o  You?  We/I— 


There's  a  gloriously  humorous  story  in  next  month's 
Everybody's — “Strong  Drink  is  Raging"  by  Blatz 
Henderson;  even  better  than  his  “Menace  at  Bar  X" 
in  this  issue.  And  there  are  five  other  short  stories 
ranging  from  the  tragic  “The  Ship  That  Tried  to  be 
Honest"  by  Frank  H.  Shaw  to  the  highly  amusing 
“Ram"  by  Neil  McMillan. 

(A  gentle  reminder!  The  April  Everybody's  is  on 
sale  March  20th.) 
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Sverybody^s' 

Meeting  PLACE 

Where  it  is  suggested  writers  e^ 
readers  and  the  editors  gather 
for  informal  discussion 


1AST  month  we  lamented  the  fact  that 
we  had  not  heard  from  readers  about 
the  change  in  Everybody’s.  It  was 
^  a  foolish  lament  because  the  first 
changed  Everybody’s  was  not  even  on  sale 
iHien  we  voiced  our  sorrows. 

But  now  we’ve  heard.  We’ve  heard  all 
right.  Good  and  plenty!  Our  head  is 
bloody  but  unbowed. 

In  that  first  new  Everybody’s,  the  De¬ 
cember  issue,  we  started  this  talk  by  ask¬ 
ing,  “What  do  you  think  of  the  change?” 
And  somebody  who  signed  himself  W.  W. 
C  tore  out  the  page,  encircled  that  ques¬ 
tion  with  a  very  black  pencil  mark  and 
wrote  “Rotten!” 

And  that  was  the  first  comment  we  had 
from  a  readerl 

All  that  day  we  absolutely  slunk  around 
the  office  meeting  no  one’s  eye. 

But  the  next  day  brought  other  com¬ 
ments,  very  different  sort  of  comments. 
Grace  Norton  of  Dallas,  Texas — bless  her 
heart! — wrote  this: 

I  have  just  completed  the  current  issue  of  E\'ery- 
wov's,  and  to  say  that  I  enjoyed  it  is  putting  it 
odidly.  Every  story  b  not  oidy  interesting,  nut 
gripping,  and  much  as  I  have  always  liked  Evxxy- 
■ody’s,  the  new  style  of  publication  b  a  vast  im- 
mvement  over  the  old.  Somehow,  the  stories 
have  taken  on  a  new  zest. 

Living  in  Texas  as  I  do,  made  the  scenes  of  “The 
Air  Rangers”  very  real  to  me,  and  the  story  itself  b 
remarkably  interesting.  In  fact  they  all  are,  and 
when  one  starts  to  name  examples,  the  entire  Ibt 
begins  to  indude  itself.  Of  course  I  found  some 
more  to  my  particular  taste  than  othm,  and  one 
eipecially  was  the  “HOI  of  Gold,”  written  by  Les- 
lis  McFarbne. 

'Then  letters  began  to  come  in  thick  and 


fast.  Don’t  think  we’re  trying  to  pretend 
they  were  all  favorable.  They  weren’t. 
But  we  can  say  honestly  that  the  favorable 
ones  far  outweighed  the  unfavorable. 

We  were  particularly  grateful  to  E.  S. 
Harvey  of  S^t  Lake  City.  His  letter  is  so 
judicial: 

You  are  probably  anxious  to  kimw  how  your 
radical  change  in  magazine  content  meets  the  pub¬ 
lic  approval. 

I  have  been  a  more  or  less  constant  reader  of 
Everybody’s  since  its  inception.  When  you  an- 
notmeed  your  change  I  awaited  the  December  num¬ 
ber  somewhat  dubiously,  expecting,  I  must  confess, 
to  be  disappointed.  Am  vepr  gl^  to  state  that  I 
was  very  much  pleased  with  the  issue,  enjoyed 
every  story  and  had  a  couple  of  evenings  of  good 
old  solid  reading. 

The  story  that  made  the  greatest  hit  in 
the  December  issue  was  “Slow  Freight 
South,”  by  Elwood  F.  Pierce.  Any  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  wrote  that  they  liked  it  tre¬ 
mendously. 

H.  M.  AUery  of  Chicago,  for  instance, 
said: 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  means  anything 
to  the  editors  of  a  magazine  to  be  told  that  readers 
enjoy  certain  stories  appearing  in  their  magazine, 
but  I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  teO  you  of  the  satis¬ 
faction  I  have  in  reading  a  story  in  your  December 
issue  entitled  “Slow  Freight  Sooth,”  written  by  El¬ 
wood  F.  Pierce. 

The  story  b  highly  humorous  and  has  a  style  that 
anpeab  to  me  very  much.  I  believe  more  stories 
or  thb  nature  would  be  received  with  pleasure  and 
aatisfactfon  by  the  avcra«  reader,  and  hope  that  I 
may  ^ve  the  pleasure  of  reading  further  stories  by 
thb  author  in  luture  issues  of  your  publkatkm. 


We  are  glad  to  say  that  we’re  planning 
to  run  at  least  one  highly  humorous  story 
in  every  issue  of  the  new  Everybody’s. 
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Last  month  we  gave  you  *^The  Bunga-  shaw  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
looboohoo  Lion”  which  made  us,  at  least,  feeble  murmurs  on  our  part.  (QqitaiB 
lao|^  aloud,  disturbing  the  decorous  alence  Dingle,  by  the  way,  has  a  stmy  in  “The 
of  Uiese  editorial  offices;  in  this  March  issue  Best  Short  Stories  of  1726”  whi^,  among 
there’s  “The  Menace  at  Bar  X”  and  next  writers  of  short  stories,  is  considared  a  high 
month  Blatz  Henderscm  ^o  wrote  “The  mark  of  honor.) 

Menace”  has  the  funniest  war  story  we’ve  '  And  so  it  goes! 

ever  read  with  the  rather  startling  title.  One  interesting  fact  that  deserves  men- 
“Strong  Drink  Is  Raging.”  tion  is  that  the  stories  in  Everybody’s 

Of  the  writers  in  th^  issue,  we  can’t  think  seem  to  come  from  every  comer  of  the 
of  much  to  say — and  we  don’t  mean  that  earth.  Beatrice  Grimshaw  lives  in  New 
the  way  it  sounds.  Guinea;  L.  G.  Blochman  b  on  the  staff  of 

But  Ared  White,  who  has  promised  to  the  Parb  Times;  John  Steuart  Erskine  is 
contribute  regularly  to  Everybody’s,  re-  in  Central  America;  Herman  Landon  b  on 
fuses  to  let  us  blurb  about  him;  of  Frank  H.  hb  way  to  Australia;  Mary  Gaunt  b  m 
Shaw  we  know  little  except  that  he’s  an  ex-  Italy  and  so  on. 

tremely  pc^ular  English  writer  and  we  like  O^ly  the  editor  b  chained  to  hb  desk, 
hb  stuff  ai^  have  more  stories  coming  from  Why  not  cheer  him  up  with  a  letter? 
him;  Captain  Dingle  and  Beatrice  Grim-  0.  G. 


\ 

TAe  Smiling  Heath 

by  Francis  D.' Grierson 


The  first  chapters  of  a  new  novel  of  crime 
and  mystery  that  kept  us  up  all  night  reading 
h.  It’s  to  engrossing  that  it  seems  hardly 
fair  to  publuh  it  as  a  serial. 


<t>^lso  the  continuation  of  Beatrice  Grimshaw’ s  novel;  the  conclusion 
(alas!)  of  Captain  Dingle’s  “Flying  Kestrel”;  and  some  corking 
short  stories  including  the  most  humorous  war  story  we’ve  ever  read, 
.  “Strong  Drink  Is  Raging,”  by  Blatz  Henderson. 


The  \jong  ^ider 

by  WiLUAM  Corcoran 


A  complete  novelette  of  the  West 
in  which  action  follows  upon  action 
with  bewildering  rapidity — and  yet 
there's  room  left  for  some  very 
nice  sentiment 


Hel  R/e?  Reaches 


by  Millard  Ward 


A  complete  novelette  of  gun-run¬ 
ning  to  a  toy  revolution  in  Central 
America  with  a  hero  who's  a  hu¬ 
morous  super-man  and  a  most  en¬ 
gaging  sort  of  character. 


